ECLECTIC  REVIEW. 


For  OCTOBEll  1813: 


Art  I.  The  Xctv  Art  of  Memory.  Founded  upon  tlic  Principlet 
taught  hy  M.  Gregor  Von  Feinaigle.  To  which  is  prefixed  sonio 
account  of  the  Principal  Systems  of  Artificial  Memory,  from  the 
earliest  period  to  the  present  time.  12mo.  pp.  -i08.  Price  P2i.  bds, 
Sherwood  and  Co.  1812.* 

THIS  is  one  of  the  most  absurd  things,  in  the  shape  of  a 

scientific  production,  that  we  ever  rcmeinlier  to  have  seen. 
Had  we  Ikmmi  told  in  ^>rivate  of  the  learne^l  Professor’s  plan, 
heard  his  system  e\j)lained,  and  seen  the  prospectus  of  his  lec¬ 
turer,  we  should  have  said  that  either  they  would  prove  too  dull  to 
helisUMUMl  to, or  elsewould  beattendod^laughedat,  and  forgottiui. 
lustead  of  all  this,  M.  (Iregor  Von  Feinaigle  comes  over  from 
Paris  with  the  testimonies  of  philosophers  in  his  favour — gives 
his le<*tur(*s  at  the  Royal  Institution— repeats  them  at  tlie  ^urry 
Institution — has  them  taken  down  by  some  warm  adinirer-p^i- 
gested,  systematlxed,  and  puhlishetl  in  the  work  before  us— 
JMXshis  disciples  «tpreading  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  delivering 
and  publishing  their  leetuns  in  our  provincial  towns— students 
conunitting  his  iiieroglypliios  to 'memory — and  parents  imbuing 
little  children  of  four  years  old  with  his  systiMii.  If  the  fashion 
contimu's,  we  shall  have  ladies  recollecting  tln‘lr  inornhig  calk, 

‘  and  ioutinen  their  messages,  by  means  of  Professor  Von  F.’s 
*ymbols;  the  tradesman  will  call  in  ‘  Sanclio  Panza’  sTnd  the 
^i^doii  eair  to  assist  in  making  out  his  bilk;  the  ganleuer 
tnll  throw  aside  his  Ciilendar,  and  only  iinpiire,  tor  the  future, 
in  what  compartment,  of  what  wall,  of  what  room,  aticmoiiies 
wd  tulips,  searlet-))Cans  and  asparagus  are  placed  ;  and  the 
|k?torician’s  memory  will  be  ston^  with  such  choice  and  delic4Ui 
mwiges  as, 

VoL.  X.  2  C 


Serr  Art  of  Afvinory, 

*  A  hat  IS  seen  flying  after  a  nwusc,  wliich  shelters  itself  under  i 
cjpt  stuck  full  of  necdirs.  'riiere  is  some  mutton  for  dinner,  tndi 
roll  to  eat  with  it.  The  tub  and  soap  show  that  it  is  washing-day . 
the  servants  |>la\ing  with  the  children  and  their  doll^  have  forgott^ 
to  tRiil  the  cabLune  and  the  pudding.  As  a  compensation  for  thii 
loss,  a  large  bottle  of  raw  is  produced.*  p.  *26(). 

,  *  Mida.it  or  the  man  with  the  long  ears,  has  just  received  a  prcieat 
of  tbrre  hrux  ;  he  puts  one  in  each  ear,  and  one  in  his  mouth,  the 
hens  are  so  near  to  each  other,  they  arc  almost  ( united J,  p.  267. 

livery  one  knows  how  cntiiel)  de|H'ndent  the  memory  b 
upon  (he  association  of  iihuis.  The  clock  striking  ri'calls  to  our 
mind  hnsiiiess  to  he  done — the  corner  of  a  street  thoughts  thit 
we  had  revolved  there.  If  we  wish  to  find  a  half-forgottm 
passage'  in  any  hook,  we  can  generally  reinemher,  whether  it 
was  on  tlu'  right  or  left-hand  page,  at  the  toji  or  at  theliottom, 
towards  the  heginning  or  towards  the  end.  If  we  wish  to  real 
a  conversation  to  the  recolh'ction  of  a  friend,  we  put  him  in 
mind  of  the  sjiot  it  was  held  in,  the  persons  who  were  present, 
the  remarks  that  had  preceded  it.  Accordingly,  where  tlierr  . 
are  no  associations  of  this  kind  to  help  the  nuinory,  wefind  |>eople 
supplying  artificial  ones.  'I’he  Pelew  islander  ties  a  knot  in  a 
cord  when  he  wishes  to  remember  a  particular  object ;  tlie 
Frenchman  puts  a  blank  jiaper  in  his  snutt’-hox.  These,  how¬ 
ever,  are  simple  expedients.  It  might  he  e\|>ected,  that  the 
mvessity  of  the  busy,  or  the  ingenuity  of  the  idle,  would  soon 
furnish  a  system  of  artilicial  memory.  Accordingly,  we  hmi 
this  done  us  early  as  the  year  B.  C.  by  the  poet  Simonides; 
and  our  author  has  enumerated  no  fewer  than  sixty  books,  rat- 
nuscript  and  published,  on  the  sulijtxt. 

Of  these  Dr.  (irey’s  is  the  most  known,  and,  in  our  opinion, 
the  most  likely  to  he  useful.  The  first  thing  he  does,  is  tore- 
present  each  of  the  numcrieul  figures  hy  a  vowel  and  a  consonant, 
thus ; 

a  e  i  o  u  an  oi  ei  ou  y 

I  2  3  i  /S  7  8  0  0 

h  d  t  f  I  s  p  k  n  z 

These  representative  letters  are  not  assigned  at  random.  Tla* 
five  vowels  are  put  in  their  natural  order  for  the  five  first  figures, 
and  the  letters  whieh  make  the  diphthongs  an,  oi,  on,  respect¬ 
ively,  make  up  0,  7,  0 ;  v\  are  (he  initial  letters  of  eight.  Of  ’ 
the  consonants,  t,  f,  s  and  n,  are  the  initials  t>f  thrw,  four, 
six,  and  nine  ;  h,  as  (he  first  consonant,  repn*sents  one ;  d  istbe 
initial  of  the  l^atin,  r/iio,  two;  pand  k  are  consonants  in^epfew 
and  onTv,  seven  and  eight  ;  and  I,  which  is  put  for  five,  is  the 
Homan  numeral  for  fifty  ^  why  y  and  z  are  put  for  the  cypher, 
wc  helieve,no  reason  is  given.  Hercthenis  nothing  toburuentt* 
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moniory  ;  nothing  wlikh  is  nut  iioiiutrodin  two  inimitos. 
Xotr,  mIumi  any  date  or  nniniHT  is  to  he  remembered,  we 
bive  notliint^  to  tio  hut,  hy  means  of  the  vowels  and  eonsonaiits 
pTrn  ihove,  to  make  it  into  one  or  more  syllables,  and  annex 
iliein  to  the  word  to  whieh  they  heloii"^.  'I'hiis,  il*  1  wish  t(» 
know  that  Ijoiiis  14th  died  in  1715,  1  express  it  thus,  i^ou-die- 
pd,  (where  1000  is  omitted  without  uny  dan^^er  of  mistake)  ; 
f(;»i«aulei  i;ives  the  number  of  the  house  of  eommons  ;  roi/i-esu 
the  date  of  its  first  formation,  (1000  ui.^aiii  omitted;)  Sn~\\\rd 
sbfws  the  height  of  Snowdon  in  feet  ;  and  /ei/i/>ei‘-ul  the  iL'^ree 
it  which  temperate  is  marked  on  b\direidiei;'s  thermometer. 
The  system  proceeds  upon  the  supposition  that  even  an  un- 
mftuin^  syllable,  thus  associated  with  any  word,  is  more 
ptsily  reineinliered  than  an  iinconnedeil  dale.  We  can  eon- 
iidently  nrommend  the  plan  on  our  own  experience,  advisin|il^, 
however,  those  who  may  use  it,  to  make  their  own  mnemonic 
wonls,  rather  than  adopt  those  of  Dr.  (trey. 

(irev’s  svstem  is  dillerent,  we  believe,  from  all  the  others, 
hich  follow,  or  profess  to  follow,  -that  of  no  less  a  person 
tlitn  Jiiinonides.  Simonides,  it  n]ipears,  though  a  poet,  was, 
like  our  laureates,  not  ashamed  of  writiiu^  for  money.  \  rich 
old  fellow  bargains  with  him  for  a  poem  ;  and  us,  when  any 
rich  man  amont^  us  orders  a  picture,  it  is  ji^enerally  n  portrait  of 
himself,  so  the  subject  of  this  Seopas’spocm  w  as  to  be  no  other 
thin  Scopus.  Now'  we  apprehend  that,  had  (larrick  stipulated 
with  Reynolds  for  his  portrait,  he  certainly  would  never  have 
ftllenin  a  passion  and  refused  the  painter  half  his  price,  because 
he  hid  added  thereto  the  li^ures  of  tragedy  and  comedy.  Hut 
Ml  it  was.  Simonides  adds  to  his  poem  as  much  again  upon 
Castor  and  l\)llux,  aiul  loses  half  the  money  he  hail  been  [iro- 
mised.  The  conscijuence  is,  that  Castor  and  Hollux,  taking 
upon  themselves  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  their  poet,  and  being 
niher  indiscriminate  in  their  anger,  call  out  Simonides  from 
a  fei>t,  to  which,  with  many  others,  he  had  been  invitiHl  by 
SiDjias,  and  bring  down  the  bam|ueting-room  upon  the  heads 
of  ill  the  rest  of  the  guests,  ‘  bruising  them  so*to  death,  tliat  not 
i  lineament  of  them  coidd  be  known.* 

‘Simonides  by  recollecting  the  manner  in  which  they  sat  at  table, 
^enabled  to  uistiniruish  them,  and  to  deliver  them  to  their  friends 


^enabled  to  distinguish  them,  and  to  deliver  them  to  their  friends 
•or  bunal.  1  he  aid  which  the  recollection  of  the  poet  received,  on 
Ail  occasion,  is  said  to  have  suggested  the  idea  of  an  artificial  me- 
p.  6. 

On  this  system  of  the  po(»t’s,  multitudes  have  endeavoured  to 
^ptrove.  Our  author,  as  we  have  said,  enuineraU’s  sixty.  Being 
hy  no  means  fond  of  black-letter  reailing  and  inoth- 
we  sliall  t»ke  Uie  liberty  of  {wsMing  over  this  part 
2  C  2 
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1)1  the  \^  ork,  just  stopphig,  however,  to  warn  the  reader  of  kciI 
memory  aguinst  certain  meats  and  drinks. 

•  Let  them  aUo  forbearc  Marow  (which  is  in  bones |  Crans 
fishe,  especially  if  it  be  clammy  and  nourisheu  in  dichet  or  bolci] 
coide  pot  herbes,  lailke,  cheese,  especiaiiy  much,  or  naughtie :  fruHcs 
moist  and  not  lipe  or  often,  out  soii^etinics  the}  uiuyc  eatc  sharper 
or  tarter  meates.  chiefly  in  the  winter,  as  Oarlikc,  Pcniroyall,  or 
Calamint,  Capers  bei.ig  watered  ;  mustard  is  praised  of  Fythr\gor% 
they  must  eatc  little  and  speciallye  at  supper;  they  must  drink  do 
water,  except  It  be  sod  with  bony,  or  cinnamon,  or  some  other 
pleasant  spices  ’  p.  25. 

Further  on,  we  find  receipts  for  ‘  powders’  and  ^  pills’ for  the 
use  of  the  meniory,  and  also  ‘  a  |>ort\iineil  apple  for  coinfortiug’ 
the  same  faculty. 

*  Take  Laudanum,  Lignum  Aloes,  Storax,  of  each  a  dram;  Clovot, 
Nutmegs,  sweet  Basilsc^ed,  of  each  half  a  dram  ;  with  Rosewater,  ia 
which  a  small  quantity  of  Mosch  and  Ainbcrgrisc  has  been  disMlred, 
make  an  apple.’  p.  186. 

Mr.  Willis  gives  us  in  the  following  verses,  *  twenty -two' 

*  afluirs:’ 

*  yfn?  nuisquidf  ctijut?  cut?  quo?  quibiis?  attxilijsf  curf 
Huomoaof  circa  quid  f  qnalis  ?  quantum?  extinct  a  quo? 
i^uamdiu  ?  ubif  quando?  quoties  ?  quoluplex  ?  quot  ct  undef 

which  are  thus  translated  by  Mr.  Sowershy,  into  what  hr 
rails  rrr#ff#r,  and  which,  if  they  are  meant  for  English hf!i* 
aineters,  contain  a  notable  trial  of  skill  for  the  fingers  of  ill 
young  scanners. 

‘If?  who?  what?  whose?  to  what?  whether?  why?  about 
what? 

How?  what  fashion  ?  how  much?  by,  of,  in,  and  from  what 
How  long  ?  how  often?  how  puinifold?  whence  came  that? 
Where,  when,  how  many  ?’ 

These  (lueslions  Mr.  Sowershy  proct'ods  to  illustrate  at  gnat 
length  :  hut  we  prefer  Mr.  Shandy’s  illustration  as  quite  as  useful 
ami  far  mure  pleasant. 

*  The  verbs  auxiliary  we  are  concerned  in  here,  continued  bj 

*  father,  are,  am,  nos;  haxf^  had;  r/o,  did ;  make^  made*, 

•  shall,  should ;  tw//,  Vi^otdd ;  raw,  could ;  otir,  ought ;  used,  cr  k 
‘  isnxmt.  And  these,  varied  with  tenses  prr.«rn/,  past,  and/uinre^ 

*  conjugoled  w  ith  the  verb  see — or  with  these  questions  added  to 
‘  lliem — Is  it?  IVas  it?'  IVill  it  be?  IVould  it  be  ?  May  it  bef"^ 

•  And  these  again  put  negatively.  Is  it  not?  fk’as  it  notf 

*  mo/  or  aiiirmutively,  It  is  ;  it  was  ;  it  ought  to  be  ; — or  chrono- 
‘  logically,  lias  it  been  always?  lately?  Mow  long  ago  f— or  hypo* 

•  thcticufly,  If  it  was,  if  it  was  not,  what  wotld  follow?  If 

•  French  should  beat  tlie  English— -if  the  Sun  go  out  of  the  Zodiic-* 
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« Didst  thou  ever  see  a  white  bear,  cried  my  father— turning  round 

*  to  Trim  who  stood  at  the  back  of  his  chair. — No  an*  ple  ise  your 

*  honour,  replied  tlie  corporal ^-.But  tiiou  could*st  discourse  about  ont 

*  Trim>  said  my  father,  in  case  of  need?  How  is  it  possible,  ^uotli 

*  niy  uncle  T'ooy,  if  the  corporal  never  saw  one  ?  *Tis  the  fact  I 
<  Vint  replied  my  father — ana  the  possibility  of  it  as  follow's ; 

*  A  white  bear!  Very  well.  Have  1  ever  seen  one?  Might  I 

*  ever  have  seen  one  ?  Ami  ever  to  see  one  ?  Ought  I  ever  to  have 

*  lecn  one  ?  Or  can  I  ever  see  one  ?* 

*  Would  1  had  seen  a  white  bear — for  how  can  I  imagine  it.* 

*  If  I  should  see  a  white  bear  what  should  1  say?  if  1  should  never 

*  see  a  white  bear  what  then  ?* 

‘  If  I  never  have,  can,  must,  or  shall  see  a  white  bear  aliv^,  have 

*  I  ever  seen  the  skin  of  one  ?  Did  1  ever  see  one  painted — described  ? 

*  Hive  1  never  dreamed  of  one  ?* 

*  Did  iny  father,  mother,  uncle,  aunt,  brothers,  or  sisters  ever 

*  ICC  a  white  bear  ?  What  would  they  give  ?  How  would  they  hove 
‘behaved^  How  would  the  white  beat  have  behaved?  Is  he  wild? 
•tame?  terrible?  rough?  smooth? 

*  Is  the  white  bear  worth  seeing  ?  Is  there  no  sin  in  it?  Is  it 
better  tlian  a  black  one  ?’ 


Hut  it  H  more  than  time  that  w’e  should  intr'uUice  the  learned 
Professor’s  system  to  our  readers.  Sujiposo  yoif'self  then  in 
any  square  room,  that  you  are  ac(|uaiiitcd  v.ith.  Suppose  ilie 
floor divulefl,  by  two  lines  parallel  to  the  two  ends,  aiul  two  lines 
ptnllel  to  the  two  sides,  into  nine  compartments.  Suppose 
everyone  of  the  walls  similarly  divided.  Ascend,  (in  imaguia- 
tioii)  into  the  room  above,  and  do  just  the  s  ime  tlu  *’e.  This 
Wng  done,  place  1  in  the  left  haml  euiiipartment  of  the  top 
line  of  the  floor  of  the  bottom  room  ;  |)rocT?ed  to  the  right  with 
3;  to  the  next  line  w  ith  4,  5,  6,  and  so  on.  'I'lie  floor 
^111  contain  the  nine  first  figures.  Place  10  jii  the  ceiling,  just 
over  ilu* 

middle  eompartineut  of  the  lef't-lKind  wall,  and  proeet*<i, 
(just  as  on  the  flcMU*,)  to  fill  that  wall  with  tlie  figures  ilown  to 
19  inclusive.  Place  iO  on  the  ceiling,  over  the  middle  com- 
pirUnent  of  the  next  wall  to  the  right,  and  so*  on  till  all  Uh*  walls 
of  lower  room  are  filled.  Place  50  in  the  middle  of  the 
felling  of  (he  lower  room.  Proceed  to  the  upjier  room,  and, 
^  I  Hiinilar  manner,  fill  ail  the  compartments  with  the  figures 
“plo  100. 


*  The  learner  should  now  exercise  himself  in  finding  the  situation 
the  different  numbers  in  the  two  rooms.  Where,  for  example, 
47,  35,  21,  62,  82,  etc.  The  room  must  be  first  as- 
;  as  to  this  there  can  be  no  difficulty,  for  as  50  is  the  lesser 
'*'*^*“  in  ifie  first  room,  all  thi  numbers  exceeding  50,  and  as  far 
u  ."iil  be  found  in  the  second  room. 

Having  found  the  rqow,  the  left  hand  figure  will  denote  the  tea//. 
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and  the  right  nnd  figure  will  show  the  /^V/rr,  thus,  £9  is  in  the 
room,  second  wall,  and  nintli  place;  47,  fourth  wall,  seventh 
by  cutting  off  the  le<^  hand  figure,  the  numerical  order  of  the  will  ^ 
given,  and  the  remaining  figure  acquaints  us  with  the  place**  p,252. 

The  next  thini;  to  he  clone,  is  to  place  sjfmhols  in  all  tbfv 
eompartnieiil**.  'I'hns,  in  the  lower  room,  1  is  ‘  the  tower  of 
Hahel ‘2  ‘Swan;’  3  ‘Mountain;’  and  so  on  through  illthr 
liundred  compartments.  Of  these  symbols,  in  their  jiropn 
order,  the  autlior  has  tavo\»rc*d  us  with  two  grand  plates.  .\ik1 
before  the  pupil  can  hope  for  any  advantage  from  the  system, 
he  must  have  all  these  synihols  fixed  in  his  mind,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  say,  what  place,  of  what  w  ill,  of  what  room  any  symbol 
oc  cupies,  and  vice  versa,  whut  symhol  occupies  any  place  of 
any  wall  of  either  room. 

Now  we  c-onfess  that  hardly  any  subsequent  exeellenco  in  ibf 
system  could  reconcile  us  to  this  beginning.  In  order  thitthe 
learner  may  he  sparetl  the  labour  of  committing  to  niemorv  a 
few  nneoiini'i  ted  date's,  he  is  to  gc't  oil  by  hc'art,  at  the  very 
oul.sc  t,  u  hundivd  uneonnoeteci  symbols  ;  he  is  to  be  abletotcU 
what  picture  M.  rcM’iaigle  iia.s  put  in  17  or  H9,  and  again  in 
what  eomjiartmenl  .M.  I’c'iuaigle  has  plaec'd  Vesuvius  or  thf 
cap  cd  lihtM  ty.  'This  is  as  monstrous,  as  if  a  man,  to  sitp 
liinisclf  the  I  I'iguc*  oi*  wallviug  iVoni  Loudon  to  l.ic*ecls,  should 
walk  to  Voi  k  and  theiuvtake  coach  to  Ijc'c  ds  ;  or,  to  spare  the 
iinie  of  going  a  mile  for  a  loaf  of  bread,  should  sit  down  and 
grind  (he  corn  for  making  it. 

Indc'c'd  we  remc’iuber  a  fable  of  an  old  man,  who,  on  hisclc'tth- 
Ik’iI,  cmIIcc!  his  sons  around  him,  and  told  them  that,  somewherf 
in  liis  estate,  (iu're  ^vas  hidden,  a  foot  beneath  the  surfac*e  of  thf 
ground,  a  treasure  which  would  amply  rc'pay  tlie  trouble  of 
sc'eking  it.  he  old  man  is  no  sooner  eonnnittc'd  to  the  c»ailh 
than  the  sons  set  ahcnit  ploughing  up  (he  whole  estate;  no 
(rc'asure,  howevc»r,  is  to  he  found ;  and  the  sons  at  length  find 
out  (hat  tlieir  tronhle  is  to  he  repaid  by  the  cultivation  which 
they  have  thus  unwittingly  given  to  their  ground.  Now,  b 
looking  ovc*r  this  hook,  we  have  once  or  twice  found  the  sus¬ 
picion  erc'c'ping  into  our  minds,  that  the  Professor,  with  thb 
iahle  in  his  eye,  was  cajoling  us  all  (he  while,  and  that  the 
henetit  which  he  intended  to  the  memory  was  not  in  the  system, 
blit  in  the  practice  which  the  learner  basin  getting  off  by  rotea 
hundrc'd  hieroglyphics.  For  ourstdves,  however,  we  should 
ecTtaiidy  chiise  a  more  pleasant  subject  wlierewith  to  exercise 
our  memorie.^. 

Hut  seriously  :  before,  the  disciple  of  M.  Feinaigle  spends  » 
fortnight  or  a  month  in  learning  the  plac*c's  of  these  pictures,  b 
attaining  a  facility  in  putting  the  ‘guitar-player’  and  ‘thedi- 
rection-po^t’  and  ‘  the  pack-horse’  into  their  proper  c’oropart- 
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inrnU;  wc  would  adviso  !nm  to  ponder  a  little  with  lihnsolf  on 
the  advantas^e  he  is  to  ^^.liii  from  this  prodigious  waste  of  time 
and  trouble.  Is  it  useful  knowledijo  ho  is  thus  layiiur  up  in  his 
nieniorv  Undoubtedly  not.  Is  it  then  the  means  of  acupdrin^ 
U!>eful  knowledge  ?  No.  Wliat  is  it  then  !\lcrely  the  means 
to  certain  means,  wher(*hy  useful  knowledj^e  is  to  ho  attained  ; 
ihc  tool,  whereby  certain  instruments  an'  to  he  made  for  the 
wrfonnance  of  some  necessary  work.  We  say  ii  is  not  useful 
knowledo^e  that  the  learner  is  thus  acquirins^ :  for  certainly  no- 
bofly  would  "o  to  say,  that  it  can  he  itself  of  any  real  use  to  me 
10 know  that  .M.  Peinaijjle  has  stuck  ‘a  ileet’  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor,  and  ‘justice’  in  the  middle  of  the  ceilimj^,  of  his  upper 
nwin.  Ilut  w'c  say  further,  that  it  is  not  even  tlie  immediate 
moans  to  useful  know  ledi^e.  For  w  hat  is  to  he  c^ot  by  it  ?  Chieily, 
iknowledi^e  of  dales  and  latitudes  and  longitudes.  Hut  these 
iliinirs  are  of  themselves  oidy  the  means  of  acquiriiifi^  knowledc^e. 
History,  or  the  chroHolof/j/  of  factsy  it  is  of  llie  utmost  im¬ 
portance  to  he  acipiainted  with  :  and  i/i  order  that  we  may  Ih' 
ibleto  arram^e  facts  in  their  proper  setpicney,  it  has  been  found 
nmNsarv  to  nder  each  to  some  known  perio<l,  Ity  tlieir  absolute 
situation  in  whi  li  their  relative  situation  to  one  another  is  known. 
Thus  the  r/iromi/o//#/  of  dates  lMH*omes  useful.  For  instance, 
Thu(  yiliili's  thus  dates  the  tii^st  hei^inninpfs  of  the  Peloponih'sian 
war; — ‘  in  the  lifteenth  year  of  the  thirty-years’ truce,  in  the 
fifly-socond  year  of  the  priesthood  of  (’lirysis  at  Arj^i,  in  the 
cphoralty  of  Flnesias  at  Sparta,  in  the  arconship  of  Pythodonis 
It  .\lliens,  in  the  sixth  month  after  the  battle  at  Poti<hea.’* 
Xow,  it  was  necessary,  or  at  least  it  inifi^ht  have  l>een  m*eessary, 
for  the  reader  to  he  apprized  of  these  conteiujMjraneous  circum¬ 
stances  ;  hut  what  a  laborious  thinc^  would  it  he,  es|M'cially  for 
iny  luodern  historian,  to  date  t'very  important  event  thus!  Ac- 
cunlini;ly,  it  is  cnoui^li  for  us  to  he  told,  that  the  Peloponm^iaii 
War  broke  out  131  years  H.C.  Not  that  initselfit  isofany  use  for 
to  know  this  ; — no,  hut  that  if  we  should  w  ant  to  know  who 
"aj^ephor  at  Sparta,  or  archon  at  Athens,  wlien  it  hroke^out  wc 
wiay  put  together  the  two  dates  of  431  H.  C.  and  find  out  that 
.tn  csias  or  l^ythodorus  was.  If  a  |>erHon  w'cre  perfectly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  chronology  of  facts,  the  chronolotcy  of  dates 
Would  to  him  be  of  no  use.  And,  from  the  very  principle  of 
»sv)ciation,  the  former  is  often  more  easily  remembered  than 
the  latter.  In  tracin"  the  secondary  caus<'s  whieh  led  to  the 
*“»l>id  diiViision  of  Luther’s  principles,  it  sundy  is  more  easy  to 
r^incnilMT  that  Constantinople  had  some  time  before  lieini  taken 
the  Turks,  that  the  literati  had  in  coiiseqnenee  fled  thence, 


•  Thucy'd.  Lib.  2.  ad  init. 
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ami  lakeii  refuj^t*  in  Italy,  where  the  family  of  the  MeiUei  aerv 
rtni(l>  to  |>.itronlze  all  learned  men  ;  that  a  spirit  of  enquiry,  tod 
thinking,  andreadiiii;,  w  as  thus  spread  abroad  upon  the  coq. 
tinent,  \vhi<;ii  was  pro.lii;ioii>«ly  helped  forward  by  tl^c  recent 
hiveniion  ol  printintr; — siirdy,  we  say  the  memory  nuich  moit* 
easily  take's  hold  oi  tiiis  cOiieateuiuted  scries  of  events,  than  of 
the  several  duties  of  the  invention  ofprintiiK^,  of  the  taking  of 
Con^antinople,  and  the  era  of  the,  refonnution. 

A^ain ;  another  priiuipal  use  to  which  the  system  of  M. 
Keinais^le  is  to  be  applie<l,  is  the  storing  up  of  latitudes  and  lon- 
git mb's  ill  the  memory.  These  too,  .iro  mere  arbitrary  inveti. 
tioiis  of  our  own,  expressly  tending  to  something  beyond 
tliemselves.  It  a  man  kiie«v  the  relative  position  of  all  tliepUm 
on  the  globe,  he  would  have  no  use  for  meridians  of  longitude, 
and  par  dlels  of  lutitude.  'i'he  l.ititude  of  Moseow,  or  the  li- 
titude  of  Kdinhurgh— of  what  use  are  the  kiiowhslge  of  th.n^to 
me  ill  themselves  ?  fiut  by  eomjmring  them,  1  find  that  Edin¬ 
burgh  has  a  greater  North  latitude  than  Moscow,  and  by  com¬ 
paring  the  accounts  of  a  winter  at  Nloscow,  with  the  compara¬ 
tively  mild  one  that  our  neighhcMrs  enjoy  <»n  the  other  side  of 
tilt*  'iwetsl,  1  eonehide  that  eonhiess  of  ellmate  din's  not  di*|'»eiKl 
sob  ly  on  iri>tain*e  from  the  eipiator.  Here  a  piece  of  useful 
knowh‘dg»'.  XViiat  we  eoiuenti  fur  is,  that  M.  Feinaiglc’s 
SN  .-^tem  is  tiothmg  imt  iii«'  nieati>  /o  thenn'uns  of  actpiiring  know¬ 
ledge.  l>»0*s,  and  loiigii«ni*‘s,  will  as  often  he  recailt'il  by,  a* 
tticy  will  ri-eal,  ihets  sitnutions.  And  for  those  low  gisieril 
OIK'S  which  ni  -t  he  continually  in  the  mind,  as  way-marks  in 
history  tun!  geogr.iphy,  \\v  think  that  they  may  he  secured  more 
sately,  and  with  fur  less  trouide,  ihaii  by  the  method  of  the 
h*ariio,l  P.-Jifi*' SOI*. 

Hut  wv  itnget  that  all  thi**  while  we  are  leaving  our  young 
disciple  in  a  room  full  of  hierogly  piiics  of  which  lie  knows  not 
the  ino  iniiig  iu*  the  use.  We  will  sup|K)se  that  they,  and  tlieir 
n'Sjh'cfivo  siiu.itioiiN,  are  safely  laid  u|)  in  tin*  memory.  Then* 
is,  however  stui  .-enn  tinng  else  to  he  stored  there  the  litcml 
signs  whieh  M.  IVinaiglc  adopts  for  the  numerical  characters; 
tlius  : 

I  2  .S  i  •>  (;  7  8  9  0 

t  n  in  r  1  d  c  h  p  s 

k  h  f  X 

g  v  z 

q  w 

Thesi'  signs  the  reade'r  may  think  arbitrary ;  hut  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  Ins  his  associations  in  tlicm — such  as  they  niv.  For  in¬ 
stance  ; 

•  like  figure  7,  with  a  slight  curvaturei  may  be  made  to  rescraBk 
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i^ledstick.  prd  as  we  shall  remember  this  stick  the  better,  if 
loiscthlngbc  l»an^  upon  it,  a  cage  sh.ili  l>e  suspended  there.  In  the 
forJ  obtain  tlic  consonants  c  and  ^  ;  k  also  is  added  to  the 

pycibcr.  tor  c  is  more  frequently  pronounced  hard  (ka)  than  it  is 
loi^  (*fji  y  ^  guttural  and  a  crooked  letter,  shall  go  along 

wiihtlie  cage  and  the  stick.  Fur  the  figure  7  there  are  then  c,  it, 

At  lenifth,  then,  the  reader  is  initiated  :  let  us  proceed  to 
ip^ly  the  systeui.  The  author  betjins  with  chronology — a 
iWnoioirical  list  of  the  kings  of  England.  And  this  is  his 
mciliod,  ai^he  liimself  explains  it. 

‘  William  tiv'  Conqueror.  A  word  must  be  now  made  from  William, 
thetirst  half  wi/7  is  taken,  and  to  this  is  added  W,  by  which  miiatv 
ii obtained;  this  enables  us  to  remember  William,  The  willow  is 
fixed  upon  the  Tower  of  Rahel^  our  first  symbol;  we  have  then 
HTdliam  I,  but  another  circumstance  reiuains;  he  was  the  conqueror 
ire  hang  some  Lurel,  the  reward  of  valour  and  the  crown  of  connuest,* 
upon  the  willow  tree.  The  date  is  yet  wanting ;  we  say  the  laurel 
ii  dead ;  in  the  word  deadt  d,  d  for  ^  ;  the  1000  being  understood, 
through  the  whole  series.^  pp  265,  266. 

The  reader  may  take  one  or  two  more  of  the.se  pleasant  pic¬ 
tures. 

*  Henrj’  V.  Diogenes  has  yftv  hens  in  his  lantern  ;  they  are  very 
Doby  and  troublesome, — (rouTem,)  p.  267 . 

‘  Henry  Vll.  Robinson  Crusoe  is  seen  to  shoot  seven  henSp  in  a 
f  rehellion.  J 

*  Edward  VI.  We  hare  here  the  vaufter^  or  rider;  one  man  is  a 
‘ufficient  weight  for  a  horse;  but  our  horse  must  carry  seven.  There 
are  six  guards,  or  \va  <  ils,  upon  this  horse,  besides  the  vaultar,  who  arc 
all  icrambling  for  a  piece  of  a  (lark,) 

The  kings  of  Eiigland,  we  may  just  ohsenc,  arc  all  com¬ 
prized  in  one  room  :  but  should  some  zealous  Roman  Catholic 
aish  to  have  at  his  fingers'-ends  the  whole  series  of  |>opcs,— 
how  many  rooms  full  of  symhois  must  the  poor  man  burden  his 
memory  with  } 

The  next  chapter  is  on  g(H)graphy  :  we  'shall  not  trouble  our 
traders  with  the  method  of  dividing  the  sphere  into  compart- 
and  transferring  these  compartments  to  the  ahove-mon- 
tionecl  rooms ;  because  it  is  only  the  genend  principles  of  the 
(hat  we  arc  considering.  Some  curious  ob^rvations, 
however,  we  cannot  help  transcribing. 

*  What  we  have  Icarneil  in  the  common  way  on  globes  is  soon  for* 
gottew,  there  being  no  connecting  media  to  bring  the  different 
c'nintrics  to  our  recollection.  Suppose  we  are  looking  at  a  globe, 

wc  fix  our  eyes  upon  England,  we  cannot  see  its  antip^es ; 
plaeet  can  be  seen  only  in  one  direction.  The  Chinese,  when  shown 
*map  of  the  world,  said,  why  put  us  up  in  a  comer?  we  arc  in  the 
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centre.  In  fact,  every  where  is  the  centre,  and  the  centre  is  etm. 
where.  The  whole  circumference  is  equally  distant  from  us  wheretn 
we  mav  be.  The  four  quarters  of  the  northern  hemisphere  bcint  ir. 
ranged  on  the  four  walls,  when  we  arc  in  the  room,  weean,  nn 
instant,  sec  every  part  of  the  hemisphere.’  pp.  STTS,  279. 

As  if  ‘  the  whole  c  iron  inference’  were  not  ‘  equally  disUat 
from  us  wheresover  we  may  be’  on  the  artifu  ial  globe,  anda!i 
if  it  were  in  M.  Feinaigle’s  geographical  room.  Tnily, 
think  tlie  ChinvHC  might  start  some  very  shrewd  ohjt'ctions  to 
the  Professor’s  ingenious  plan. 

‘  On  the  nrventh  step  is  Iceland,  Th«  S3mibol  for  17  is  Archimedtt 
or  the  Carpenter ;  he  is  breaking  up  the  ice,  and  that  we  may 
member  lire  name  of  the  celebrated  mountain,  Hecla,  we  will 
that  he  acquits  himself  with  very  great  eclat*  p.  282. 

We  are  quite  tired  of  this  now:  if  the  reader  wish  for  tin 
more  he  must  he  routcurt  to  buy  the  book,  and  he  may  then 
a  view  of  particular  geography,  statistics,  history,  langna^**, 
iMndry  and  prose.  W'e  have  one  or  two  observations  to  iiiake 
iK'fore  we  finish. 

In  the  first  place,  the  ProlV'ssor  does  not  seem  to  have  a  vm 
definite  notion  of  the  points  where  the  memory  stands  in  luvilof 
assistance.  History  is  of  all  other  things  that  which  we  arc  tbr 
least  likely  to  forget.  A  tniiii  of  events,  connected  together, 
cither  as  cause  or  clVect,  or  as  contemporaneous,  is  surely  more 
earily  kept  in  mind  than  one  of  these  absurd  sentences.  Tliwe 
things  are  asMociated  already  in  the  memory  ;  it  is  for  what  k 
insulated  and  unconnected  that  we  want  some  artificial  associi- 
tioii.  Surely  the  fact,  that  ‘  a  coiiveiitioii.  w  as  entered  into  in 
Kgypt,  hetwiN'ii  (ieneral  Kleher,  on  the  ]iart  of  the  French, 
and  the  (iruiid  Vi/ier,  on  the  part  of  theSiihlime  Porte,  which 
was  approved  by  the  (’ahinet  of  lAUidon  :*  is  as  easily  remeni- 
hered  as  M.  Feiiiagle’s  symbol  ami  the  iiiter|)retation  thereof. 
Ill  the.  same  mamier  the  connected  train  of  sentiment  or  nar¬ 
rative  ill  piH'try  requires  only  attention  to  fix  it  in  the  memory. 

‘  “  Turn  gentle  hermit  of  the  dale, 

“  And  guide  my  lonely  way 
“  To  where  yon  taper  cheers  the  vale 
“  With  hospitable  ray.” 


\Vc  must  here  reflect,  and  imagine  that  w  e  ice  a  Hermit  standing  on 
the  Tmetr  of  Bahrl^  and  turning  round  with  inconceivable  rapiuitv; 
a  very  large  taper  is  plaeed  uj>on  his  head.  Angelina  is  walking  hy  j 
the  tower  and  calling  out  loudly  to  the  hermit  ‘  to  guide  her  lonely 
way  ;*  the  taper  cannot  fail  to  suggest  the  remainder  of  Uie  stanta. 
p.  374. 

Now  we  appeal  to  any  one  of  common  sense  whether  the  lead¬ 
ing  UuHight  of  the  stanza  is  not  as  easily  remembered  as  thu 
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n»lioiilous  symbol,  if  a  |>erson  tloes  but  tliink  ns  be  reads.  The 
l>icturf  tiuMi  only  i;ives  (lie  sn|KTniiim*n\i  y  trouble  of  applifiny 
jbhieroiflypbics  to  the  sense  of  the  poet. 

|>ut  further,  is  there  no  injury  likely  to  acenie  to  the  tiiste  by 
iwi»C ''Vinhols  like  these?  Is  it  to  l)e  l)orne,  tliat  instead  of  the 
/rtmieur  and  elc'^anee  of  our  poets,  onr  ehildren's  attention  ia 
to  lie  einpl(jy(’d  upon  Itermils  wirirline^  round  w  iih  lij^hted  eandles 
on  tin  ir  heads,  and  men  putting  hens  in  their  ears  ?  Tliis  in¬ 
jury  i>  not  eontined  to  tlie  use  of  this  s\stem  of  innemonies  in 
|)jotrv  :  it  extends  itself  every  uhere.  .\  tliseiple  of  the  Pro- 
f(s<i)r's  must  always  helookint;;  out  for  these  ehildish  pietnres, — 
a;ul  (ho  more  ridieulons  tltey  are,  we  are  tolil,  the  hotter.  We 
lull  ten  thousand  times  rather  live  with  a  professi  d  punster, 
and  t!>at  is  had  enoui^h. 

Hut  faets  are  at^ainst  us,  it  will  he  said.  Let  them  have  their 
freight.  Here  they  are. 

*  Miss  P.  K.  (11  years  of  nee)  repeated  fift^  stanzas  of  four  linef 
each,  from  the  second  part  of  Mrs.  More's  ‘Sir  Eldred  oftlie  Bower.* 
'fhese  she  repeated  consecutively,  and  in  any  order  desired.  On 
any  remarkable  word  beint;  mentioned,  she  dciermiinsl  the  stanza, 
the  line,  and  the  place  of  tnc  line,  in  wliich  it  was  to  he  found;  and 
also  how  many  times  the  same  word  occurred  in  the  poem.'  p 


This  voiiiuj  lady  had  received  five  lessons  only,  of  one  hour 
lacii. 


*  Master  S.  IT.  explained  the  physical,  matliematicnl,  and  che¬ 
mical  characters  of  minerals,  aller  Hauy*s  system,  assigning  the 
.W'slematical  order  of  any  character  whatever  proposed  to  him,  and 
'knowing  in  what  manner  any  mineral  ought  to  be  examined  and 
[noil,  to  iiscertain  its  nature.  This  pupil  received  only  two  hours 
instruction  fioin  M.  I'einaiglc. 

‘Master  S.  H.  atlcrwards  requested  the  audience ’to  give  twenty 
words  or  names,  without  any  order  or  connection  whatever.  T'hcse 
words  were  written  on  a  board,  and  numbered  from  one  to  twenty, 
•s  follows : — 


1.  Tower.  11. 

Gate.  12. 

Steeple.  IS. 

Church.  H. 

Chapel.  15. 

Institution.  16. 

Crotch.  17. 

.S.  Grey.  18. 

9.  Regent.  19. 

10.  Fcinaigic.  20. 


o 

.S. 

•t. 

.5. 

6. 

7. 


Syracuse. 

Wellington. 

(fruh’am 

Ten. 

Hill. 

Nelson. 

Archintcdcs. 

Palestine. 

Hutton. 

Reform. 


‘After  inspecting  the  numbers  and  words  for  a  space  of  time,  not 
receding  three  minutes,  the  pupil  named  every  word  in  the  scries, 
•fth  forwards  and  backwards:  to  any  number  that  was  proposed  to 
him,  he  assigned  the  proper  word,  and  vice  versa. 
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*  A  M*rics  of  twenty-eight  figures,  named  promiscuously  by  thr 
audience,  wao  then  writ  on  down,  as  8.  5-  1.  0.  5.  0  2,  9.  5, 
Ac.  Ac.  Ac.  These  the  pupil  surveyed  atlrnlively,  for  about  firt 
minutes,  and  then  repeateu  them  forwards  and  back  vn  hi  is. 

wards  dcc'arcd  how'  many  8,..  'S.  9s.  Uc,  occurred  in  the  series,  laj 
the  relative  situmion  of  each  figure. 

*  Master  S.  H.  after  one  bour*s  appiicntion^  rcoeat.'d  a  CretltBori 
from  Aristophanes,  consisting  of  seue/i/y’^ix  s^flubh'  and  165  leuen, 
both  forw’ards  and  backwards;  he  also  named  any  syllable  inny 
order  desired,  determining  its  numerical  situation.’ 

Now,  it  is  hut  lair  to  ask.  What  is  meant  hy  these  pupik 
having  received  ‘  only  five  lessons’  and  ‘  only  two  hours  la- 
struetion  ?’  whether  that  this  was  the  only  time  Iw'stowed  upoa 
the  particular  lesson  ?  or  ujwui  the  whole  system  ?  Is  it  inetat 
that,  after  having  studied  (he  symbols  for  a  fortnight,  |>erha|ff, 
or  three  weeks.  Miss  V.  K.  then  gave  five  hours  to  getting  off 
her  ‘  fifty  stanzas  of  four  lines  each,  &.c.  f’  or,  that  in  five  hours 
she  mastered  both  the  system  and  the  verst's  }  If  the  first,  tbf 
representation  is  very  unfair  :  in  either  case  there  is  nothing 
very  wonderful  in  the  matter.  The  twenty  unconnected  words 
most  |Hjrsons  could  reiH'at  in  their  given  order,  after  having  retd 
them  over  once  :  ami  we  think  that,  any  lad  of  good  memory, 
(and  we  suppose  Master  8. 11.  wxs  a  picked  hoy,)  miglit,  with¬ 
out  any  assistance  from  these  mnemonics,  he  crammed^  (ts  t 
Cambridge  man  would  say,)  in  five  hours,  with  fifty  latitudes 
and  longitmles,  so  as  to  lie  able  to  give  them  all,  the  night  after 
his  h'Hson.  Hut  what  would  he  the  use  of  this  }  The  question  h, 
how  mueh  would  he  know  of  them  in  a  year,  in  a  montli  ?  .\nd 
the  answer  is,  Nothing.  And  we  very  much  cpiestioii  whether 
Master  S.  11.  will  know  more.  Ho  will  begin  to  forget  the  po¬ 
sition  of  his  symbols,  and  the  w  ords  of  his  sentences;  one  hiero¬ 
glyphic  will  confuse  another  ;  lie  will  not  remember  which  word 
in  the  sentence  containiMl  the  magical  letters ;  he  will  begin 
to  enquire  whether  ‘  Ksculapius’  be  ‘  annoyed  hy  six’  or  seven 
‘  hens,’  and  wliether  ‘  four  soldiers,’  or  five,  ‘  take  away  poor 
(’ores  ;*  he  will - 

——Hut  enough  of  this  hook  ;  we  hope  that  our  readers  arca^ 
much  tired  of  it  as  we  are  oursc'lves. 
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Art.  n.  Catrs  0/  Apoplexy  and  Lethargy:  w’ith  Observations  upon 
the  Comatose  Diseases.  By  J.  Cheyne,  M.  D.  8vo.  pp.  2IS. 
price  8s.  hds.  Underwood.  1812. 

T'!^'  author  of  this  volume  has  already  eontrihuted  largdy 
to  the  improvement  of  metlical  practice,  hy  his  treatises  00 
Croup,  and  Hydrocephalus  ;  and  we  arc  gratified,  therefore, 
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t^Bml  liitn  sliH  pui^uln*^  the  same  useful  ami  honourable  path 
with  unabateii  dilit^euee  and  zeal.  41e  informs  us  that  he  was 
Iff)  to  the  choice  of  apoplexy,  as  an  object  of  i  hemical  study, 
irtieu  lie  was  preparinc^  his  Essay  on  Hydrocephalus  for 
thf  press  some  years  at^o.  Having  occasion,  at  that  |>eriod,  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  writiiifip^  of  En&;lish  physicians  relative  to  the  pa- 
of  the  brain,  he  found  them  extremely  deficient  in  in- 
(oniiation  on  this  subjt^ci,  and  the  most  inijiortant  part  of  its 
medical  treatment  in  some  measure  unsettleil.  From  this 
period  he  liee^aii  to  preserve  records  of  every  case  which  had  a 
rflen'iice  to  the  subject — and  from  these  materials,  with  the  ob- 
s^Tutiuns  and  empiiries  which  they  have  from  time  to  time  su^- 
^U'd,  the  work  before  us  has  been  composcHl.  His  extensive 
opjxirtuiiities  of  studying  the  disi'ase,  have  not  been  lost.  We 
hive  seldom  met  with  a  meilical  treatise  more  free  from  pre- 
conteiveil  views,  loose  analogies,  or  any  undue  bias  of  opinion. 

A  ?reat  dei^et*  of  novelty  or  oric^inality  it  would  of  course  l>o 
unrtMsonable  to  expect:  but  it  exhibits,  what  is  at  least  equally 
viludhle— sound  practical  views  drawn  from  actual  observation 
of  the  disease,  and  from  an  extensive  investiu^ation  of  the  morbid 
ip}>earaiu*es  after  death.  IVledical  eu()uiries  conductcHl  in  this 
Hiy  must  always  lead  to  some  itseful  result :  for  in  this,  more 
thill  ill  any  other  department  of  human  knowleili^e,  facts  are 
every  thiii^,  and  theory  nothin!^. 

Dr.  Cheync  has  distributed  Ills  work  into  several  sections, 
lie  first  ifives  a  history  of  ajmplexy,  iiicludini^  an  account  of  the 
morbid  H[)pearanccs  with  ohservations  upon  them.  He  then 
considers  the  form  of  tlie  disease  which  has  biHMi  called  serous 
ijwplexy ;  and  afterwards  prot*ecds  to  the  treatment  of  the 
disease.  The  succecdini^  chapter  contains  a  number  of  case* 
ind  dissections,  both  of  apoplexy  and  lethargy ;  and  a  com- 
nioiitary  upon  tliese  closes  the  volume. 

The  history  of  the  disease  is  detailed  with  great  fidelity  and 
considerable  minuteness,  and  is  more  full  than  we  believe  it 
will  1)0  found  to  be  in  any  former  English  medical  author.  The 
liuinan  body  certainly  is  not  subjiH't  to  a  more  formidable  or 
tlirming  disease.  When  the  attack  is  complete,*  there  is  none 
which  requires  more  promptitude  and  decision  in  the  practitioner: 

in  most  instances  there  is  a  teiidciiCY  to  the  disease 
wliieli  is  clearly,  though  not  very  strongly  markeil,  and  to  which 
4ttentioii  of  the  physician  should  he  directed  the  more,  as  it 
will  often  uflbrd  him  a  prec’ious  opportunity  of  averting  the 
disease  altogether.  The  circumstanees  which  indicate  this  state 
Very  fully  notice<l  by  Dr,  C.  They  are  chieHy  sucli  as  in- 
diette  an  increased  activity  in  the  circulation  within  llie  head* 
They  oftib  precede  the  fatal  strokefor  a  considerable  time ;  audit  hi 
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worthy  of  roinark,  that  tlioy  arc  sometimes  so  slii^ln,  as  to  ex. 
cite  no  serious  attention  or  alann,  except  in  an  ex|)erienc^tl 
observer.  I'lie  history  of  the  disease  as  detailed  by  l)r. 
as  well  proeedint;  as  during;  the  attack,  is  too  eonipK^ie  ui 
require  any  eomment,  and  the  symptoms  are  too  well  knuaa 
to  make  it  nec<‘ssary  for  us  to  j^ive  any  abstract  of  them.  Al- 
totj^ether  it  atVords  an  excellent  example  of  that  patient  aiul  dis- 
criininatin:;  observation,  which  alone  can  lead  to  the  satisfactor) 
ill  vest  itcat  ion  of  morbid  phenomena. 

In  estimating  the  dei;rce  of  damper  Dr.  C.  observes, that  con- 
vulsious  are  not, as  is  commonly  believed,  always  a  fatal  symptom 
thoue;hthey  invarittbl)  indicate «;roat  dant^er.  llehas  never  knoao 
a  piTsoii  rmiver,  who  in  the  het'iimini;  of  the  attack  complaiiifd 
of  sudden  pain  in  the  lieail.  We  have,  how  ever,  very  recenth 
had  occasion  to  witness  a  very  severe  attack  in  which  this  cir- 
cumstance  took  place,  and  from  which  the  patient  ap|>cars  to 
Im'  slow  ly  recoverini^,  thouy^h  it  required  the*  most  vigorous  tud 
active  treatment  to  arrest  the  prou^ress  of  the  disease. 

Dll  exumininix  the  condition  of  the  brain  alter  death  from  apo¬ 
plexy,  the  first  circumsiaiiee  which  ex(‘ites  attention  is  the  larj^ 
quantity  of  blood  which  Hows  first  from  the  division  of  thr 
scalp,  Hiul  afterwards  from  the  brain  itself  ami  its  investing 
membranes.  This  arises  from  a  very  hi^h  decree  of  vciiouk 
conp*stion.  lienee  an  opinion  has  arisen,  that  it  is  this  state  of 
the  cin  ulatinc;  system  which  ij^ives  occasion  to  the  disease.  This, 
however,  is  not  only  hypothetical,  but  contrary  to  fact;  for 
thoui^h  the  veins  are  every  where  tur;;id  with  blood,  yet  tlim 
is  abundant  evidence  of  a  hit^li  «lei»;ree  of  arterial  action.  From 
ail  attentive  consideration  of  all  the  morbid  appearances,  Dr.  C. 
regards  the  followinu^  as  the  most  important  and  uniibrin. 

‘  First,  the  remains  of  an  excited  state  of  the  minute  arteries  of 
the  brain,  and  its  membranes,  this  probably  being  the  most  important, 
05  it  is  the  most  unvarying  appearance  ;  tlien  tlie  extravasation  of 
bloml,  probably  the  consequence  of  the  excited  state  of  the  vesselj; 
the  turgescence  of  the  venous  system;  the  enlargement  of  the  ven¬ 
tricles,  partial  or  general ;  and  lastly,  the  serous  etlusion  which  is 
generally  fuimd  in  various  parts  of  the  brain,  and  whicli  w  ould  seem 
to  imply  previous  absorption  of  the  brain. 

Such  are  the  general  appearances  within  the  cranium,  ami 
with  these  lliere  is  very  commonly  found  a  considerable  degree 
ol  disorganixation  in  the  liver,  of  that  kind  whic  h  stands  eon- 
nected  with  the  abuse  of  wine  or  spirits.  Previous  to  ofti*ring 
his  own  views  of  the  nature'  of  these  appc'aranocM?  Dr.  C.  niakw 
sonic  free  remarks  upon  tlie  opinions  of  several  of  the  most 
eminent  among  our  modern  pruetieul  writers, — o]>inions,  which, 
for  the  most  part,  arc  so  many  instances  of  that  perverted  food- 
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for  hypothesis  which  has  hitherto  so  j^eatly  retarded  the 
Klnmemeiit  of  meilieul  seieiiee.  As  tlie  opinions,  however,  of 
mrtionnnently  tpiulirusl  to  form  a  jndt^ement  on  such  <piestions, 
tn*  iindoiihtedly  intitled  to  respcn  t ;  and  Dr.  C.  is  careful  to 
opiwse  to  them  the  result  of  his  own  attentive  observation  of  the 
of  morhitl  action,  or  altered  structure  produced  by 
tbf  tliseas4»,  and  deti'cted  by  examination  after  death. 

h  is  the  i  ommon  opinion  that  the  extravasation  of  blood  which 
15,  t:i*nerttlly  found  to  have  taken  place,  arises  from  the 
nijKurt*  of  some  sin^^le  vessel.  Dr.  C.  asserts  that  this  is  not 
(hr  case.  In  none  of  liis  dissections  has  he  observed  any  instance 
(ifihe  rupture  of  a  eoiisitlerahle  artery.  Hy  a  very  cautious 
fvimination  of  the  seat  of  the  extravasation,  and  washing  away 
(hr  Wood  from  the  cavity  in  which  it  is  lodtjcd,  either  by  means 
ol  isvrinp',  or  a  earners  hair-pencil — (an  operation  of  con- 
sdcraide  deru^acy  and  re(iuirin"  several  hours)  the  sides  of  the 
fixity  will  at  last  exhibit  a  ^reat  number  of  vessels  not  lar^r 
thitt  a  human  hair,  and  terminatiiu' in  small  clots  of  blood,  and 
tiu'so  ap[)earances  may  be  often  traced  in  distinct  and  uncon- 
iHVted  parts  of  the  same  brain.  The  extravasation  cannot 
(hereforo  originate  in  the  causes  usually  assigned  for  it,  such  as 
ineiirism,  or  ossification,  or  erosion,  but  must  be  owing  to 
some  simultaneous  action  of  the  smaller  arteries,  wbicb  extends 
to  the  whole  or  a  considerable  part  of  the  brain,  and  wbicb 
iht'sc  vessels,  notwithstanding  their  strength,  are  unable  to  resist. 
To  these  views,  deduced  as  they  are,  from  the  careful  cxaini- 
Dition  of  a  pretty  considerable  number  of  cases,  it  appears 
to  us  that  no  satisfactory  objection  can  be  made ;  nor  can  that 
author  be  charged  with  a  premature  or  rash  spirit  of  gcnerali- 
Mtion,  whose  conclusions  are  drawn  from  so  large  and  com- 
|>rphensive  a  scries  of  observations. 

The  precciling  remarks  relate  to  that  species  of  apoplexy 
ihich  is  described  by  Nosologists,  under  the  title  of  san¬ 
guineous.  But  there  is  another  variety  described  by  medical 
writers  under  the  name  of  serous  apoplexy,  to  which  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  section  is  devoteil.  This,  when  compared  with  the 
smguineous,  is  a  ran‘  disease,  and  its  nature  appears  to  be  in- 
^olyed  in  considerable  obscurity.  Scarcely  any  thing  is  known 
of  its  causes,  and  the  testimony  of  very  competent  anatomists, 
ill  concur  in  rej>resenting  the  morbid  api>carances  as  inade(|uate 
to  iccount  for  the  cause  of  the  patient’s  death :  as  they  often 
amount  merely  to  a  slight  serous  effusion  between  the  convo- 
luiions  on  the  surface,  or  iii  the  ventricles,  leaving  the  counte- 
pale  and  free  from  dist6rtion.  It  seems  to  us,  indeed,  to 
misapplication  of  the  term  to  call  the  disease,  apoplexy,  as 
tt  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  single  feature  of  that  disease,*  except 
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|>orlia|>ii  the  suilcleniu‘ss  of  i(s  invasion,  ami  its  iinmiMlUt^  ^  I 
struction  ol  life.  Dr.  C.  mnurks  that  h<*  exatnineil  one  4 
these  cas4»s  with  threat  cure,  ‘  and  uhhoui^h  there  was  evidcatr  1 
uf  death  havini;  Ih'oh  cKTasioned  hy  u  disease  of  the  brain,  ■ 
there  was  sean  e  any  rt‘seinl)l:inee  between  the  disease^l  i|)pear. 
ances,  and  those  which  are  usually  prothiced  during  Mutgal.  ! 
neous  apoplexy.’  lie  had  not  seen  any  of  these  |)ei^ons  uitd  ; 
after  death,  and  very  projK*rly  hesitated  in  t^ivim^  a  ntine  to  ^ 
Uie  disease. 

In  diseussiru;  the  treatment  of  apoplexy,  Dr.  C.  recoronMnb  I 
the  fret*  employment  of  venesection,  with  a  decree  of  t  arncatM  j 
which  proves  that  his  own  ex|)€rience  has  impressed  lum 
strongly  with  its  importance,  and  wc  are  satisfied  that  he  dofi 
not  over-rate  its  value.  He  distinctly  asserts  it  to  be,  in  bh 
opinion,  not  only  the  most  etfectual  remedy,  hut  su|}erior  to 
all  Olliers  eomhiiied.  And  yet  there  have  been  men  ofcoD8id^ 
rnble  eminence  in  the  profession,  who  have  disapproved  q( 
bleediiij^  on  theoretical  grounds,  and  have  ^iven  the  sanction 
of  their  authority  in  op|K)sition  to  a  practice  which  alone  afibnb  | 
any  chance  of  safety.  (>f  this  number  was  the  amiable  ind  ] 
biMievoleiit  Dr.  Tot  her  {'ill :  but  no  opinions  sup|Mirted  merely  bj 
tluHiretical  rt^asoniiij^  can  be  placed  in  competition  with  that 
knowledge  whi(*h  Hnutoniural  examination  has  supplusl  us  wiib. 
Dr.  observes,  with  ^reat  propriety,  that  ‘  if  the  display  o( 
the  brain  ilestroyeil  by  apoplexy,  does  not  prove  how  iiidispcn* 
sable  venesection  is,  every  other  ai  i^ument  in  favour  of  it  tnuit 
be  accoiinteil  w  eak.  *  One  ari^iiment  ur^;ed  ai^ainst  it,  Is  thf 
o<'currenee  of  palsy  as  the  conseipienee  of  apopletic  seizure,  when 
bleeilinp^  has  be(*n  employed  to  remove  it :  but  this  is  futile, 
as  it  is  well  known  that  palsy  often  preeedes  an  attack  of  apo¬ 
plexy  and  even  when  it  does  not  terminate  in  ajioplcxy  it  » 
sometimes  luarktai  by  strong  symptoms  of  inilaminatory  action: 
indeed,  in  some  instances  l)r.  C.  says  be  has  avcrteil  an  attach 
of  a|H>plexy  by  the  free  use  of  venesciition  in  |)ersons  recently 
seizisi  with  palsy.  A  stronger  {ground  appears  to  have  bee* 
taken  by  thosi»  who  have  objected  to  it,  from  an  apprclieniiott 
that  the  attack  mi^ht  be  of  the  scu  ous  kind.  Hut  iuthefini 
place  thi*s4*  c;;ses  are  rare ;  insomuch  that  out  of  more  Uian  fttty 
fatal  cases  Dr.  C.  thinks  he  has  only  met  with  one  of  this  d^ 
acription.  Secondly,  in  the  pr  sent  state  of  our  knowlcdf^e,  it 
does  not  a]i]H'ar  tb  it  we  liave  any  certain  dia^iostic  sympto®*! 
to  f^iiide  our  treatment.  To  distinti^iisb  between  these,  if  indeed 
it  is  possllde,  is  a  matter  of  extreme  diiTiculty,  as  neithff 
the  aife,  sex,  appearance,  nor  even  the  habits  ol  the  indiTidud 
as  to  tcnnH'rance,  ail'oi  d  any  certain  criteria ;  for  cases  in  which 
fdl  Uiesc  circumstances  wotdd  have  letl  to  the  idea  of  the  dinn®* 
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bfiD^  j^orous  apoplexy,  tlie  vessels  of  the  brain  have  ht*cn  found 
with  blood.  It  onc^ht  therefore  to  be  laid  down  as  a 
l^teiul  rule,  that  every  apoplectic  patient  should  he  bled  largely, 
15  soon  as  possible  after  ttie  seizure. 

To  die  active  practi<v  here  recoininendeil,  the  einploynient 
of  tMiieties  has  been  preferred  by  inany  praclitioners.  This  mode 
of  ireatineiit  was  revived,  unci  stron«jly  recommended,  by  Dr. 
Fotlierijill,  and  rests  at  present  very  much  on  his  authority. 
Dr.  C.  has  examined  it  very  fully,  and  as  we  think,  very  can¬ 
didly;  but  his  disa))prohHtion  of  it  is  stroni^  and  decisive. 
When,  indeed,  a  person  is  tlireatened  only  with  an  attack,  from 
intoxication,  or  from  the  still  more  odious  spt*cies  of  intemperance 
which  IhiCiMi  somewhere  (‘alls  the  drunkenness  of  eating,  the 
uiiloadini;  of  the  stomach  by  the  u^enth‘st  means,  is  not  only 
«afe,  but  will  commonly  aflbrd  the  most  prompt  and  sensible 
relief,  lint  in  a  conlirmed  apoplexy.  Dr.  is  clearly  ofo|)i- 
nioii  that  no  nu'uns  of  induciiii]^  vomitimr  can  be  employed 
aithout  danj^er.  With  respect  to  cathartms,  or  the  other  cx- 

Cdients  for  unloading  the  stomach,  no  ditlerence  of  opinion  can 
•  conceived  to  exist,  and  next  to  the  lancet  they  are  perhaps 
the  most  powerful  means  which  we  posst'ss.  Dr.  C,  disapproves 
ofhlHt(*rin^  on  the  s(‘alp,  especially  in  the  early  st.\j^e  of  th« 
treatment,  as  the  iiTitation,  he  supposes,  must  excite  the  arteries 
ofllie  incinbranes  of  the  brain  into  more  powerful  action.  When 
the  force  of  the  attack  is  broken,  blisters  may  he  useful.  The 
tmiiication  of  cold  wat(»r  and  viuet^ar,  or  iced  water  to  the  head 
liter  it  is  shaved.  Is  always  to  be  enforced,  and  is  commonly  pro¬ 
ductive  of  considerable  relief. 

Dr.  C.’s  (‘ommentary  upon  the  history  of  the  disimse,  wiiicli 
be  has  introduced,  including  some  valuable  obs(Tvations  on  its 
causes,  is  highly  instructive.  1  lis  remarks  )>lace  the  value  of  tem¬ 
perance  in  prestTvini^  lu*alth,  in  a  strontj^  point  of  view.  The 
influence  of  irrec^ularity,  he  thinks,  is  far  more  o])erative  than 
that  of  temperament  or  conformation.  In  the  majority  of  in- 
itances  the  disease  mii;;iit  be  postponed  or  averted  by  temperance 
•lone;  and  from  the  t^eneral  prevalence  of  more  rational 
habits,  it  is  certain  that  the  disease  is  less  fre(pient  now  than  it 
^is  thirty  or  forty  y(*ars  apjo.  Dr.  C.  places*  the  u.se  of  tobacco 
biiflier  in  the  list  of  exciting  causes,  than  is  commonly  done  by 
^•lieal  writers — in  which  we  most  cordially” a^ree  with  him. 
He  remarks  that  many  |K‘rsons  who  have  been  carried  oHT  by 
^plexy,  have  bwn  subject  to  irregularity  of  pidtie,  and  to 
incubus,  with  |>alpitation  of  the  heart.  Tin?  connection  of  the 
disfase  with  afTections  of  the  loins  and  stomacli  is  a  friHpient  oc-* 
jyiTeiice,  and  Dr,  C.  mentions  the  fact  of  a  i^entleman  who  had 
bjftl  frt'ely  in  the  early  part  of  his  life  liavinc^  been  thrice 
Ibreatened  with  an  attack,  from  which  he  was  fiiiallv  relieved 
VoL.  X,  D 
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by  the  ilisusc  of  suc^ar  aiul  preserves  (whieh  lie  had  iiseil  1  ir^rlv 
in  his  diet)  after  many  other  exiMMlients, both  medical  and  dieteic 
had  fuiletl  to  atVord  relief.  I'lie  observations  of  our  author  on 
this  very  im|M>rtant,  hut  obscure  part  of  imtboloi^y  iiulk'itf 
bahits  of  close  atteiitioii,  and  are  tin*  mort*  valuable  us  they  vt 
unalloyed  by  any  admixture  of  bypotbesis,  while  bis  reasoning 
are  remarkably  I'lear  and  satisfactory. 

With  rt‘i^ard  to  the  comatose  diseases,  our  knowlede;e  has 
been  for  some  time  stationary.  'I'lie  observations  of  Dr.  C.  are 
therefore  important,  from  their  liavini;  a  tendency  to  excite  at¬ 
tention  to  an  im|H)rtant  class  of  morbid  atVcH'tions  ;  but  they  are 
entitbsl  to  biu;ber  ]irais«*;  for  they  are  candid,  in^iMiious,  and 
tliscriminative.  'I'lie  subject,  bowevej*,  is  sim^ularly  obscure, 
ami  Dr.  ('.  advances  no  pretensions  to  a  linisbed  <*ssay.  lie 
attributes,  and  we  doubt  not  with  propriety  ,  the  ne«;UH't  which 
these  alVtTtions  have  recently  experieiiceil,  to  their  im|>erfet1 
classification  in  the  nosoloii;y  of  C'ullen,  and  to  the  erroneous  view 
ifiven  in  the  “  h'irst  l/mes”  of  that  celebrated  teacher,  whose 
works  have  Imhmi  the  text  books  of  by  far  the  lari^est  part  of  the 
practitiom*rs  of  tin*  present  tlay.  lienee,  as  Dr.  C.  observes, 

‘  tln's«' <liM*ast‘s  have  scarcely  bf*en  mentioned  by  any  later  Kii!;lish 
pliy^ician and  the  student  who  is  desirous  of  information  on  the 
subject,  must  consult  the  writiiu^s  of  earlier  authors. — Dr.  Cheyne 
is  di^]M>Msl  to  consitler  letbarijy  as  the  a^enus,  of  which  vetemus, 
(utaphora,  and  earns,  are  the  specii‘s,  or  perhaps  varieties. 
'I'hey  appear  to  iliiVer  from  each  otln*r  only  in  dea^ree. 

‘  A  confirmed  lethnrpy  or  cataphora  resciiibles  concussion  in  many 
of  its  syuiptoins,  carus  remiiuls  us  of  that  compression  in  which  the 
brain  labours  under  a  large  clot  of  blood;  sensibility^  appears  nearly 
exiniusted 

*  Carus,  in  general  ^Dr.  C.  continues)  is  to  be  distinguised  from 
apoplexy,  not  only  by  its  peculiar  symptoma,  but  as  being  the  sequel 
of  other  comatose  affections  ;  as  following  lethargy.  Indeedt  it  U 
by  no  means  unusual  to  see  curus  after  apoplexy  itself;  the  patient, 
after  u  certain  time  becoming  pale,  with  a  slow  depressed  pul*«t 
breathing  softly,  but  totally  inexcitable. 

*  When  these  affections  appear  in  sequence,  the  milder  gradually 
degenerating  into  the  more  severe,  we  may  generally  discover  that, 
for  a  certain  time,  the  patient  had  been  complaining  of  Hushing  of  tlie 
face,  or  throbbing  of  the  temples,  or  some  symptom  of  inereaied 
activity  of  the  circulation  in  the  head.* 

Dr.  I',  thinks  that  lethargy  and  palsy  have  no  necessary  con¬ 
ned  tion;  but  bt*iiig  discas(*s  of  the  same  jicriod  of  life,  they  are 
sometimes  combined,  and  |M*rliaps  the  exciting  causes  of  each 
are  \  *ry  much  the  same.  A  determination  of  blood  towards 
the  brain,  and  (In*  daily  abuse  of  stimuli  are  among  the  most 
friMpieiil  causes  of  letliargyj  and  the  remark  would  equally 
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ijijily,  perhaps  not  cpiite  so  y^c'iierally,  to  apoplexy  or 

flu*  inorhitl  appearances  alter  letharti^y  art*  very  unitorin,  anti 
htte  littlt*  in  eoininon  those  prtMli^n*tl  hy  a)M>ph*\y;  they 

ire  foiiliiietl  tot»,  more  t(»  tin*  surlaet*  t»r  tin*  hrain.  There  is 
('imunoiiU  a  Ihiitl  (lt*|K)site(l  on  tin*  surtaee,  and  under  the  tunica 
influnudea,  t)t‘  a  citrine  colour.  Tin*  veins  are  tiir«;;id,  and 
itieiniuute  artt*rit*s  more,  numerous  than  usual.  Tin*  nn*mhraues, 
die  ann  liiuHtl  mt)rt»  t‘speeially,  are  opatpn* ;  and  the  suhstanee 
ul  tilt*  lirain  llaeeid  uinl  moist  tVom  serous  eirusion.  All  the 
lAhaliiii;  surfaces  have  thrown  out  more  tluid  than  eouhl  be 
aWrbed,  ainl  the  elVusion  is  oltt*n  turhid,  perliaps  from  re- 
vdutioii  of  the  i*\hal(*nt  arteii<*s.  'I’he  eiin*ritious  suhstanee  of 
ibeliniiii  is  darker  eoloun*d  than  usual,  and  the  hrain  exhibits  in 
miny  parts  some  elianii;e  of  structure.  The  corpora  striata  are 
rocniuoiily  \vaslt*d,  dt‘ept*netl  in  colour,  ami  soft.  'I'hese 
inuHiiil  appearances  art*  not  peculiar  to  idiopathic  h*thari:;y  ; 
tliev  are  etpially  met  with  after  h*thar£;’ie  sympttnns  have  supt*r- 
wiuti  oil  otln*!*  primary  tliseases.  Kxamples  of  this  symptomatic 
art*  met  with  in  eonneetion  with  sevt*re  inllammation 
of  tilt*  more  important  ori;;ans,  as  w  t*ll  as  apoplexy,  ami  torpor 
or  roiistipation  of  the  howt*ls.  'riie  comatose  stu|)or  of  typhous 
ffWT,  appears  to  he  an  atleetion  of  this  deserijition ;  and  it  is 
1  roiiiinoii  oeeurrenee  in  the  fevers  of  hot  elimates.  Dr.  (\ 
rmiiiirrates others  instances  drawn  from  his  own  observation,  or 
tbf  writiiii»:s  of  others.  In  all  these,  as  far  as  examiiiutioii  has 
iikfii  place,  and  there  are  few  in  which  it  has  not,  tin*  same 
morliitl  apjiearances  have  been  met  with,  as  in  the  true  idiopa¬ 
thic  iliseast*.  This  ample  eolh*etion  of  facts  relleets  eonside- 
nlili*  li:r|it  on  the  nature  of  the  idiojiathie  alliH'tion,  for  in  all  of 
them,  then*  is,  in  the  first  instance,  an  increase  of  vascular  action, 
h  mint  he  infeir»*<l,  therefore  that  a  similar  state  of  excitement 
\\\  the  commencement  of  idiopaihic  letharj^y,  thoiit^h 
t!**  \vmptonis  Ill  ly  not  he  so  stroiij;;!)’  mark(*d,  as  to  excite  the 
ittiiitioii  even  of  the  sullerer  himself,  to  a  sense  even  of  remote 
tiinijer. 

l^r.  C.  candidly  aVows  that  In*  has  little  satisfactory  infor- 
Tniiioii  to  oni*r  relative  to  the  treatment  of  these  dis(*ases.  In 
ihf  few  instane(*s  in  which  he  has  been  consulted  early,  In*  hits 
•doptnl  a  eonsiderahly  active  practice  with  advantaii^e.  It  con- 
‘Meii  <if  bleed  in  If,  when  admissihh*,  cathaitics,  vesieution,  ami 
’’trietest  attention  to  reijimeii.  Furj^atives  he  has  hmnd 
j(*»*ful only  when  the  disease  was  conin*cted  with  torjwir  of  the 
and  intestinal  canal ;  calomel  is  in  such  cases  a  valnahle 
^^y.  Neither  diuretic  nor  tonics  were  found  to  In*  (*iHcaeioiis  ; 

salivation  of  any  use  to  two  ])utients  in  whom  it  was 
•'oteil,  rather  by  accident  than  desitpi.  Topical  ble<;dinr 
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has  Invn  aclvantap*oiis.  Ardent  spirits,  stroni;  wines,  and 
baeeo  *  nuisl  he  abandoned,  with  every  tiling  which  ciciUs  tW 
nervous  system.*  >Ve  are  happy  to  have  the  ti^tiinony  of  to 
accurate  an  observer  as.  Dr.  (*.  as  to  the  safety  witli  which  ia. 
tein|HTate  habits  may  at  all  timen  he  reliiupiished.  He  bn 
viitnessed,  he  says,  so  many  iiiemorahle  instancies  of  the  ^ood 
c'flTtH’ts  of  a  return  to  temperance  in  constitutions  broken  hyaloa^ 
C4)ursi‘  of  inebriation,  that  he  would  liave  the  experiiweut  caa- 
tiously  tried  on  all  occasions. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  only  to  express  our  conviction  that  there 
art*  few  practitioners  who  will  rise  from  the  perusal  of  thk 
work  without  derivinc^  from  it  considerable  l)enefit. — Scveralea- 
p*avinpi  accompany  the  volume;  they  would  have  better  sertMl 
the  purpos(‘s  of  illustration  il  they  had  been  coloured. 


Art.  1 1 1.  Essays  on  the  Sources  of  the  Pleasures  received  from  Litenry 
Composition.  (Continued from  Page  287.^ 

T'  IK  sixth  Kssay  is  on  Melancholy. 

‘There  U,*  (says  the  Kssay ist)  *a  wonderful  propciuity  a 
the  human  mind,  to  seek  fur  pleasure  among  tlie  sources  of  pain.  Wc 
have  a  delight  in  the  compositions  which  agiuue  with  terror,  lad 
fondly  r.eturn  to  the  tale  of  sorrow.  Nor  arc  we  attracted  merely  bj 
the  fears  or  calamities  oi'  others  ;  what  is  more  remarkablcf  we  are 
pleased  w  ith  the  passages,  w  hich  raise  our  melancholy  on  our  ova 
account.  Of  this  kind  are  all  those  passages  (and  tnerearenoor 
more  popular),  which  give  striking  descriptions  of  the  evils  of  life*  of 
those  evils,  to  w  hich  we  find  ourselves  every  moment  exposed.*  p.  175. 

*  Horace  trequent'y  reminds  us,  how  soon  the  joys  of  this  life 
piu.8  away,  and  how  soon  we  must  part  w  ith  every  object  of  atticb* 
inent;  yet  these  are  some  of  the  verses,  which  w  e  are  aptcsttoco®* 
init  to  memory,  and  fondest  of  repeating.’  p.  176. 

Ill  tin*  first  place,  wlu*n  the  mind  m  depressi'd  by  niisfortuif, 
it  cuniiot  b<‘ur  the  images  of  gaiety ;  just  us  the  eye,  when  loot 
used  to  darkiu*ss,  shrinks  from  the  cheerful  sunshine.  ltlsk« 
refuge,  then,  in  such  poetry  as  is  accordant  to  its  presHil 
feelings,  in  d(*s(*riptions,  and  sometimes  exaggerated  oneo,  of 
the  miseru*s  of  life,  lii- the  next  place,  as  the  author  obscrvfs 
melanchol)  thoughts  are  freipiently  conversant  with  what  btw 
lM*t*ii  our  happit*st  hours. 

•  In  the  recollection  of  joys,  that  are  past,  which  is  the  kind  of 
melanclioly  that  we  are  the  fondest  to  indulge,  the  conception  of  then 
joys  renews  in  some  degree  the  sensations  of  our  happier  dayii 
and  relieves  with  its  brighter  colouring  the  gloom  of  sorrow.*  p.  Hi* 

After  all,  melancholy  is  fre<iuently  a  disease  and  frequcnllj 
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IB  affectatioir.  There  is  little  of  it  in  the  robuster  g^eniiiseSy 
IB  Milton,  and  Slmkes|H*are,  and  Homer:  Pom^  and  Horace 
hare  mort'  of  it :  hut  the  most  exquisitely  meluneholy  |>ersonai^ea 
iff  the  contributors  to  the  ma^a/iiK^,  the  liUiiras,  and  Annas, 
ind  Rosas  ;  gentle  souls,  whose  very  hreathing^  is  a  si^rl'i 
wilkont — jHThaps  we  oui^ht  to  say,  stray  or  wander  forth, — 
with  a  handkerchief  in  one  hand,  and  a  pencil  in  the  otluT, 
iimI  weep  and  moan  and  indite  most  lamentable  ditties  upon 
fTciv  tiling  that  ever  was,  is,  or  can  or  shall  bt*. 

>Vc  are  "lad  to  relieve  a  little  the  tediousness  of  critical  dis- 
nwsion  by  a  pretty  loni^  extract  from  the  next  Essay,  the  subject 
uf  which  is  the  tender  atftH'tions. 

*  I  know  not,  for  instance,  if  any  representation  can  either  awaken 
more  delightful  emotions,  or  raise  us  higher  above  selBsh  and  unge¬ 
nerous  feelings,  than  the  following  relation,  which  deserves  so  well 
to  be  recorded,  for  the  honour  of  the  fair  sex,  and  the  instruction  of 
ours.  It  is  taken  from  General  Burgoyne’s  State  of  the  Expedition  into 
C4Mdnt  during  the  campaigns  of  1776  and  1777.  On  tlie  march  of 
the  19ih  of  September,  1777,  Lady  Harriet  Ackland,  the  wife  of 
Major  A ck land,  of  the  grenadiers,  had  been  directed  by  her  liusband 
to  follow  the  route  of  the  artillery  and  baggage,  which  was  not  ex¬ 
po^,  his  own  party  being  liable  to  action  at  every  step.  The  re¬ 
lation  is  continued  by  General  Burgoyne  in  tliese  w’ords  ; 

**  At  the  time  the  action  began,  she  found  herself  near  a  small* 
“  uninhabited  hut,  where  she  alighted.  When  it  was  found  the 
“  action  was  becoming  general  und  bloody,  the  surgeons  of  the 
”  hospital  took  possession  of  the  same  place,  as  the  most  convenient 
“  for  the  first  care  of  the  w  ounded.  Thus  was  this  lady  in  hearing 
“  of  one  continued  fire  of  cannon  and  musketry  for  some  hours  to- 
“  ecthcr,  with  the  presumption,  from  the  post  of  her  husband  it  the 
head  of  the  grenadiers,  that  he  was  in  the  most  exposed  part  of 
*  the  action.  She  had  three  female  companions,  the  Baroness  of 
**  Reidesel,  and  the  wives  of  tw'o  British  officers.  Major  Harnage 
“  and  Lieutenant  Rcynell ;  but,  in  the  event,  their  presence  served 
“  but  little  for  comfort.  Major  Ilarnagc  was  soon  brouglit  to  the 
“  lurgeons,  very  badly  wounded ;  and  a  little  while  after  came  in- 
**  lelligcncc,  that  Lieutenant  Heynell  was  shot  dead.  Imagination 
“  will  want  no  helps  to  figure  the  state  of  the  whole  gpoup. 

“  From  the  date  of  that  action,  to  the  7th  of  October,  Lady  Har- 
“  net,  with  her  usual  serenity,  stood  prepared  for  new  trials.  And 
“it  was  her  lot,  that  their  severity  increased  with  their  numbers* 
“  She  was  again  exposetl  to  the  hearing  of  the  whole  action,  and  at 
“  Isu  received  the  shock  of  her  individual  misfortune,  mixed  with 
“  the  intelligence  of  the  general  calamity  ;  the  troops  were  defeated| 
^lajor  Ackland,  desperately  wounded,  was  a  prisoner. 

^  “  1  he  day  of  the  8th  was  passed  by  Lady  Harriet  and  her  com- 
^  panions  in  common  anxiety  ;  not  a  tent  or  a  shed  being  standing, 
except  w  hat  belonged  to  the  hospital,  their  refuge  was  among  the 
“  wounded  and  tht  dying. 


KanmjH  on  the  Ph  itHuroH  of  lAteranf  Componli'iQn 
“  1  .MH»n  rcccivctl  a  message  from  Lady  Harriet,  submitting  to  m? 

“  decision  a  proposal  (and  expres>ing  an  earnest  solicitude  to 
cute  it,  if  not  interfering  with  iny  designs)  nf  passing  to  the  cim 
“  ofthecneinv,  and  rccpicsting  General  Gates's  permission  toatleoS 
“  her  luishaiul. 

“  'riiough  I  was  ready  to  believe  (for  I  had  experienced)  Um 
patience  and  fortitude,  in  a  supreme  degree,  were  to  he  found, 

“  as  well  as  every  virtue,  under  the  most  tender  forms,  I  was  aito. 

“  nished  at  this  nroposal.  After  so  long  an  agitation  of  spirits,  ex. 

hausted  not  only  for  want  of  rest,  but  absolutely  for  want  of  food 
“  drenched  in  rains  for  twelve  hours  t<>gether,  that  a  woman  should 
“  be  capable  of  such  an  undertaking  as  delivering  herself  to  the 
“  enemy,  probably  in  the  night,  and  uncertain  of  what  handiihe 
might  t'all  into,  appeared  an  effort  above  iiuman  nature.  Thea». 

“  sistunce  I  w;is  enabled  to  give  was  small  indeed  ;  I  had  not  event 
“  cup  of  wine  to  otfer  her;  but  I  was  told  s..e  had  found,  from  nonn* 

“  kind  and  fortunate  hand,  a  little  rum  and  dirty  water.  All  I  could 
“  furnish  to  her  was  an  open  boat,  and  a  few  lines,  written  upon 
dirty  ami  wet  paper,  to  (iencral  Gates,  recommending  her  to  his 
“  pnrtection. 

“  Mr.  lirudenell,  the  chaplain  to  the  artillery,  readily  undertook 
“  to  accompany  her,  and  with  one  female  servant,  and  the  major i 
“  valet  de  chamb.e  (who  had  a  ball,  which  he  had  received  in  tht' 

“  late  action,  then  in  his  shoulder)  she  rowed  down  the  river  to 
“  meet  the  enetny.  rut  her  distresses  were  not  yet  to  end.  The 
“  night  w;is  advanced  before  the  boat  reached  the  enemy’s  out-posts, 

“  and  the  centinel  would  not  let  it  pass,  nor  even  come  to  shore. 

“  In  vain  Mr.  rrudenell  offered  the  Hag  of  truce,  and  represimtcd  the 
**  the  state  of  the  extraordinary  p;issengcr.  'I'he  guard,  apprehensive 
“  of  treachery,  and  nimctilious  to  their  orders,  threatened  to  fire 
“  into  the  boat,  if  tliey  stirred  before  day-light.  Her  anxiety  and 
“  sufferings  were  thus  protracted  throui;h  seven  or  ei^ht  dark  and 
“  cold  lumrs  ;  and  her  reflections  upon  that  first  reception  could  not 
“  give  her  very  encouraging  ideas  of  the  treatment  she  was  afterward# 
“  to  expect.  Hut  it  is  due  to  justice,  as  the  close  of  this  ,advcnture, 
“  to  say,  that  she  was  received  and  accommodated  by  General 
“  (lates,  witli  all  the  humanity  and  respect,  that  her  rank,  her  merits 
“  anil  her  fortunes  deserved.'  ”  pp.  229 — 

\Ve  come,  in  tin*  eiglith  Kssay,  to  a  sidijixd,  than  which,  sayn 
the  author,  ‘1^'^v  sptTnlative  snhjects  have  oicasioned  greater 
perplexity’^ — heauty.  ‘.•We  speak,'  says  be,  ‘of  a  beautiful 
woman,  and  a  iH'antiftil  tre(‘ ;  a  beautiful  building,  and  a  Hoau* 
tifnl  pieee  of  miisie  ;  a  beautiful  poem,  and  a  beautiful  theorem. 
Wetloso;  ami  all  the  |M'r[)le\ity  arises,  as  it  appears  to  us, 
from  our  applying  the  word  heantifni  to  objects  whieh  affei’t 
us  with  very  different  ft'clings.  la't  us  endeavour  to  distingt»5di 
them.  ^ 

111  the  first  phiee,  our  senses  and  the  ohjivts  of  nature  arew 
adaptiMl  one  to  the  other,  that  almost  every  thing  e.xlernd 
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nhuli  'VO  contomplato  aftbnls  us  ploasuro,  sonsual  ploasuro. 
The  vvhicli  tliiis  ploasos  wo  rail  hoauliftil,  thoui^li,  por- 

|iai»s,  0011111)011  ooiivorsation  has  limitoti  that  torn)  to  the  objcH’ts 
ol  siiflil.  CM*  this  ploasuro,  ho  it  ohsorvod,  wo  oan  ^ivo  no 
itooiint.  Wo  aro,  ploasotl,  wo  know  not  wliy.  Tho  Doity 
has  so  willofl  it  ;  it  is  a  proof  of  his  ;roo<liH^s  tliat  lio  has. 
Thus,  almost  all  tho  volotirs^  and  all  tho  oonihinations  of  thorn 
ahioh  wo  moot  with  in  naturo  aro  a^iooahh*  to  tho  oyo  ;  tho 
samo  may  ho  said  of  almost  all  tho  forntHy  whothor  the  soft 
and  waviiu::  oiitlino  of  hills  and  moadows,  or  tho  aiii^^ularitios  of 
nnks  and  troos.  Xotliin*:^  sooms  to  us  moro  idh‘  than  to  in- 
qiiiro  further  into  tho  mattor  ;  and  notliini^  moro  unfoundo<l 
than  tlio  distinction  whudi  Mr.  Price  has  ondoavoiirod  to  institute 
bftwcsMi  tho  hoaiitiful  and  tin*  picturostpio. 

Ill  the  exorcise  of  tho  iindorstandiiij^  and  tho  reasoning 
powers,  t*vorv  one  knows  how  distrossinu^  aro  confusion  and 
perplexity,  and  how  ay^rooahlo,  on  tho  contrary,  it  is  to  have 
the  steps  of  a  |>ropositioii  laiil  dow  n  in  a  roifular,  cdoar,  intol- 
lijjihle  train.  'Tin*  )>leasiiro  thus  nsoivt'd  is,  to  our  minds,  of 
a  |H‘rfectly  ditloront  kiml  from  that  received  in  tho  contcin- 
pUtion  of  <‘xtornal  naturo :  yet  w<*  doscriho  tho  <»hjOct  that 
affords  it  as  htaitti/ul ; — ‘  wo  speak  of  a  ht'antiful  theorem. * 
That  tiu'hoauty  ('onsists  in  tin*  intelli«;'ihility  of  every  sto|),  and 
the  eonno(‘t(Ml  order  of  tho  whole,  will  appear  from  analy/in*^ 
anv  particular  tlusirom.  We  cdioose  tho  fortv-sev«*nth  of  tho 
first  hook  of  Kiiclid,  as  one  with  which  many  ol  our  readers 
must  ho  ac(piaintc‘d,  and  which  every  om*  who  is  so  must  ac- 
knowledi^o  to  ho  most  ‘ lM*autiful.’  It  is  required,  then,  to  prove 
that  the  stpiarcs  upon  tho  siilos  of  any  rit^ht-anu^hsl  triaiii^le 
are,  to^^etluT,  equal  to  tin*  scpiaro  upon  tho  hypothonus<‘.  'The 
squares  hoinj^  dc*scrihed,  and  throe  lines  added  to  tho  diau^ram, 
we  find  tho  sipiaro  upon  tho  hypothonuse  (lividoil  into  twc»  pa- 
ralleloj^rams  and  two  additional  trianu:lcs  formed.  Hy  the  help 
of  lormor  pro|iositions  it  is  jirovod  that  tho  two  trian!>;h*s  aro 
equal,  I  hat  tho  sipiaro  iqMiii  one  sid**  of  the  orii:;inal  triantJ^lo 
is  douhlo  oi  one  of  them,  and  om*  of  the  paralleloi^rams  into 
which  tho  sipiaro  iqion  tho  hypothonuso  has  he«*n  diviilod 
douhle  of  tho  other;  and  it  is  thence  inferred  that  tho  s(piaro 
and  the  parallolot^rain  are  cipial.  In  a  similar  manner  it  may 
he  shewn  that  tho  stpiaro  is  ctpial  to  tho  other  paralloloj^ram  ; 
and  it  is  inferred  that  tho  two  s<piaros  taken  toilet  her  are 
<‘<|ual  to  the  two  parallolou^ranis,  taken  toj^other,  that  is,  to 
fhe  sipian*  u|mui  tho  hypothonuso.  Suppose  now,  that  tho  two 
triaiii^lfs  had  heon  said  to  Im*  (*4pial,  and  tho  n*a<lor  referred  for 
a  proof  to  some  future  proposition  ;  or  suppose  timt  it  had  not 
tlreaily  heen  proved  that  a  parallelogram  is  douhle  of  a  triani^le 
on  tho  same  base  and  betwc*en  the  same  parallels, — and  the  au- 
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llior  liac^  stopt  sliort  in  the  iiiitUUo  of  biM  thooivin  to  prore  it, 

«>r  had  thrown  tho  proof  intt>  a  iioio;  would  not  tho  propo^. 
t ion  have  liMi  nuioli  of  its  beauty?  I'lie  understanding  would 
he  dislu‘S'»€Ht,  (Mtlier  liy  tukiiu' that  for  t^rantod  which  had  not 
ItCJii  proved,  or  hy  haviiii^  the  train  of  reasoniiii'  l^roken  in  u|H)|| 
hy  extraiunnis  proof. 

Most  jMM'sons  would  speak  of  ireonietry  as  more  ‘lieaulihif 
than  any  alireliraieal  ealeidus.  Vet  they  lead,  )N'rhaps,  ex. 
actly  to  the  saiin*  (‘onclusion,  and  the  alt^ehraical  ealeuhis  by  tn 
infinitely  speedier  process.  The  i>;eometrician  walks,  the  ah 
t^ehraist  flies  in  a  travelliiuij  carriau^e  and  six.  Hut  then  the 
understuiHliiu^  is  assisted  hy  the  sense's  in  jj^eoinetry,  and  more¬ 
over,  sec's  the  meaning  of  every  step  that  is  takcMi.  The  walker 
sees  his  road  before  him,  and  turns  to  the  ris^ht  or  left,  or  "oea 
strait  forward  as  he  judges  necessary  ;  the  man  in  the  traveh 
liiu'  carriai;e  knows  he  shall  he  taken  ri!*ht,  draws  up  his 
hlinds,  falls  asleep,  and  finds  himself  aftiT  a  time  at  the  end  of 
his  journey,  hardly  knowiiu^  how  he  £^ot  there. 

W  e  out'ht  just  to  notice  that,  from  that  curiosity  providen¬ 
tially  implantcHl  in  our  natun's,  we  have  a  pleasure  in  arrivinit 
at  any  truth,  and  that  pleasure  is  the  j^reater  as  the  truth  *» 
more  extensive :  and,  moreover,  if  the  truth  lie  very  remote, 
there  is  a  ]>ride  and  a  ph'asure  in  oyercoir/mii^  the  ilifliculties 
in  the  way  to  it.  Ami  this  last  frecpiently  adds  greatly  to  the 
beauty  of  a  propi)sition.  Tor  instance;  if  a  body  he  coin[>ellt‘d 
to  move  in  an  elliptical  orbit  hy  a  force  situated  in  one  of  the 
focusc's  of  the  ellipse,  we  can  prove  that  the  intensity  of  this 
force  must  vary  inversely  as  the  sipiare  of  the  distance  from  it; 
we  can  prove  this  in  a  series  of  steps,  each  one  as  well-ground- 
cmI,  and  all  as  well-connected,  as  those  in  the  theorem  of  Eu¬ 
clid  above  piven:  moreover,  the  truth  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portanc'e,  and  of  an  a))plication  as  extensive  as  the  plane¬ 
tary  system  ;  ami  further,  the  method  usini  in  comint'  at  it, 
(vi/.  that  of  limitinii'  ratios,)  is  so  subtle  as  to  he  hii'hly  pratify- 
iiii'  to  the  pride  of  human  intellect.  Ueasonin^  is  always 
carried  on  by  means  of  intermediate  ideas  :  in  rcasonint'  hy  the 
metho<l  of  prime  and  ultimate  ratios,  that  intermediate  idea  is 
a  non-etity  :  upon  all  these  three  grounds  we  pronounce  tlie 
propositic'u  ‘  beautiful.* 

\Ve  would  not  he  understood  to  mean  hy  these  examples, 
that  the  lieauty  whicdi  aildn*sses  itself  to  the  understanding 
is  limited  to  inatlu'inatical  reasoning.  Moral  reasoning,  though 


it  ivrtainly  diH*s  not  admit  of  the  same  ]>recision,  is,  however, 
in  its  degree  very  pleasing  to  tlie  mind.  ^V"e  know  of  no 
.s|>c'cimen  of  moral  remsoning,  of  which  the  steps  follow  one 
another  more  connectedly,  more  mathc'matically,  where  the 
umlerbtanding  finds  itstdf  more  at  ease,  or  takes  in  tlie  subject 
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port  reac^ily  at  one  j^eiirral  view,  than  Uie  siH.'Oiid  Injok  of 
PiJev's  Moral  Plillosophy.  There  in,  indeed,  an  iiuMirulde 
drWt  in  the  principle,  as  addresscnl  to  fallible  creatures : 

Ul  this  is  nothing  to  the  beauty  of  the  argument. 

\Vf  have  btHMi  thus  lonir,  (thus  tedious,  we  are  afraid,) 
upon  this  subject,  not  bt*cuuse  of  its  connection  with  essays 
oithe  jilcAsurcs  of  the  imagination,  but  to  shew  how  utterly 
BDCountH’tcd  they  are,  and  to  do  -away  in  some  measure  the 
perplexity  which  arises  from  using  llie  same  word  for  things 
f*mtially  ditlerent. 

The  beauty  of  external  objects,  then,  and  the  beauty  of  a 
tbeortin,  wt*  consider  as  perfectly  distinct,  and  the  latter  as 
hiviiif?  no  place  in  an  iinpiiry  into  the  sources  of  the  pleasures 
of  taste,  ihit  there  is  still  another  kind  of  beauty — that  which 
iddresst^  itself  to  the  moral  feelings.  To  a  good  man  the 
fwreise  of  the  tender  afli'ctions,  ‘  comprehending  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  modifications  of  love,  from  the  tninsient  good-will  which 
ae  feel  for  a  common  stranger,  to  the  fondiu'ss  with  which  the 
mother  watches  over  her  child  in  distress,  or  which  unites  the 
hearts  of  absent  lovers,’  is  most  delightful.  The  husband  of 
ID  amiable  woman,  the  father  of  an  allectionatc  family,  the  man 
who  can  look  up  with  confidence  to  the  friend  of  his  father  and 
the  (guardian  of  his  youth,  he  who  retains  in  after-life  the  dear 
coiu{)aiiions  of  his  boyish  days,  or  who,  *  illustriously  lost’  to 
the  world,  is  surrounded  in  his  native  village  by  happy  tenants 
lad  retainers, — these  are,  perhaps,  among  the  most  enviable 
of  mortal  men.  Our  feelings  are  thus  providentially  regulated, 
ind  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter.  Accordingly  from  the  sym- 
pithy  of  our  nature,  the  sight  of  such  objects, — of  a  happy 
hmdy,  of  fast  friends  of  a  kind  master  and  grateful  servants, 
“is  calleil  beautiful:  not  indeed  btH*ause  it  atlW’ts  us  at  all  in 
» similar  way  w  ith  the  beauties  of  nature,  still  less  with  the 
bnuties  of  regular  and  accurate  demonstration ;  (at  least,  we 
fw  discover  no  such  similarity  in  our  own  feelings)  but 
^|>ly  btTause  it  confers  a  pleasure,  a  calm  pleasure. 

beauty,  then,  (in  the  common  loose  sense  of  the  word,)  ad- 
drwiies  itstdf  to  the  senses,  the  understanding,  or  (lie  moral  feel- 
Poetical  beauty  speaks  to  the  imagination,  or  rather,  |ier- 
to  the  senses  and  the  moral  feelings  through  the  medium  of 
^  imagination.  There  is  much  ambiguity  in  tlie  cora- 
®on  use  of  the  expression,  ‘  pleasures  of  imagination.’  The 
phasures  of  sight  and  of  hearing  an*  no  more  pleasure's  of 
^igination  than  those  of  taste  and  smell :  the  deligkit  expe- 
at  the  rich  glow  and  glorious  colours  of  an  evening 
or  tile  music  of  the  spring,  is  as  merely  aennual  as  an 
at  a  turtle-feast,  or  a  carman’s  at  a  quid  of  tobacco. 
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In  (Im*  sam»'  inannrr  tlio  |>loasnn»s  of  iiimt^iiiation  are  not  t# 
hi'  <‘onfoiih(to(l  with  tlioM*  rocoivril  iiuinediatoly  hv  our  mnn] 
si'nsihilitios. 


'I’ll!'  pli'asuros  of  the  iiimt'inatioii  are  those  received  froB, 
the  eoiitein|»lutioii  of  ohjec'ts,  which  are  not  inuniMiiatelv  hr- 
fore  us,  hut  wliich  we  have  tlie  power  of  conjiirint'  up  to  our. 
selves.  Tor  every  tliiiii^  in  nature  that,  when  present,  is  dr. 
litj^httul  to  the  senses,  we  can,  when  absent,  recul  viviilU  le 
our  luiuils,  and  rei’cive  from  the  imaire,  perhaps,  a  ^atrr 
pleasure  than  from  the  orii^inal.  We  say  a  (greater  plfi. 
sure,  for,  besides  that  there  seems  to  he  soiuetliiu!;  pin, 
surahle  in  the  exercise  of  the  faculty,  we  can,  by  a  propn 
selec'tion  and  comhination  of  really  e\istin«jj  thin*^,  creutft* 
ourselves  more,  aii^reeahle  scenes  than  any,  jM'rhaps,  that  irr 
to  he  found  in  nature.  When  we  look  at  a  landsca|M',  if 
c.in  fancy  a  thousaiul  additional  emhellishments.  Mountiiis 
‘  loftier  and  more  picturesipie ;  rivers  more  copious,  moo- 

*  limpid,  and  more  heautifully  wintlinij^ ;  smoother  and  lidrr 
‘  lawns  ;  vallies  more  riehly  diversified  ;  caverns  and  riK'ks  niorr 

*  ^'loomy  and  more  stupendons  ;  ruins  more  majestic;  build- 

*  iiii^s  more  magnificent  ;  oceans  more  varied  with  isliiKk, 

*  more  splendid  with  shi)»pini:^,  or  more  ai>;itated  hy  storm. 
‘  than  any  we  have  ever  sis'ii,  it  is  easy  for  luinuiu  imtp 
‘  nation  to  cimceive.'  ■  'The  same  way  he  said  of  that  clt'^ 
of  beautiful  objects  which  are  perceived  hy  the  moral  fi'olint' 

‘  It  is  easy  to  see,’  says  our  author  in  anothi'r  place,  hoi  Mhr 
imagination  may  coiu'eivw  a  raiv  of  mortals  far  more  ainiahli*  and 
resjM'ctahle  than  the  best  and  most  accomplished  of  human  (tea- 
tnres.’  In  fact,  the  reader  has  only  to  call  to  mind  a  few  (d 
the  heroes  and  heroines  of  poetry  and  romance,  and  compirr 
them  with  the  plain  homely  heini^s  of  this  ‘  workinij-dij 
world’  to  acknowledi^e  the  truth  s)f  the  remark. 

We  must  not  leave  the  subject  of  beauty  withojit  just  ob- 
servinjj^  how  superior  the  pleasures  of  the  moral  fiM'linj^  arrU’ 
those  of  the  senses; — how  much  of  the  hi*anty  of  the  hunwi 
countenance  is  the  beauty  of  expression ;  how  insipid  tlicbist 
features  are,  if  not  liij^hted  up  hy  the  sold ;  and,  on  the  cob* 
trary,  ’?iow  pleasing  t^ood  temper  and  tjood  sense  will  •'^**’*’ 
times  render  even  the  plainest  face; — how  mnch  of  the  pk^* 
sure  rixvivcd  fnmi  the  prospt*ct  of  a  lovely  scene  ansi's  frw* 
H  sympathy  with  the  imac^inary  heint^s  with  which  we  never  Uil 
to  people  it,  and  fn»m  recollections  somehow  associateil  ^ifb 
it  ; — and  how  i^ladly  we  turn  from  the  ilescription  of  nten 
external  nature  to  that  i>f  human  actions  and  luunaii  ft'dinf^* 
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from  tlio  ‘  lu'spormn  fruit’  uiul  ‘  orionUil  pearl’  uiul  ‘  luaiy 
nil$  ruiinliii;  nectar,’  to  the 

_ ‘  'Fwo  of  far  nobler  slinpe,  erect  and  tall, 

(Jodlike  erect/ 

Thus  I  lie  pliilosophical  poet, 

- — —  *  Heauty  dwells, 

1  here  most  conspicuous,  ev’n  in  outward  shape, 

Where  dawns  the  higli  expression  of  a  mind  ’ 

And  aj;aiii, 

— - - *  Is  ou^ht  so  fair 

In  all  the  dewy  landscapes  of  the  spring. 

In  the  bright  eye  of  Ilesper  or  the  mom. 

In  nature’s  fairest  forms,  is  aught  so  fair 
As  virtuous  friendship;  ns  the  candid  blush 
Of  him  who  strives  with  fortune  to  be  just? 

The  graceful  tear  that  streams  for  other’s  woes  ? 

Or  the  mild  majesty  of  private  life. 

Where  peace,  \c/ 

‘  Mind,  mind  alone,  'bear  witness,  earth  and  heaven!) 

The  living  fountains  in  itself  contains 
Of  beauteous  ami  sulilime/ 

Our  author  has  now  gone  tlirough  the  sublime,  the  pathetic, 
and  the  beautiful:  there  is  still,  ho>\<*v;ir,  a  large*  class  of  the 
ohj(Tts  of  iinugiiiation,  and  of  literary  coiuposiiious,  left  tin- 
noticeil.  T  he  last  essay  is  tlevoted  to  the  ludicrous.  The 
♦Nsayist  adopts  the  theory  of  Dr.  llutcln'son,  \>ho  maintains, 
ill  liis  Itellections  on  Laugiiter,  that  Mhe  ludicrous  consists  in 
tlif  contrast  of  dignity  and  meanness,  whether  the  dignity  and 
nifuniu'ss  n^side  both  in  the  same  object,  or  in  ilillen*nt  objects 
which  are  nearly  related  to  each  other.’  Against  this  theory, 
our  readers  know.  Dr.  Ih'attie  and  others  have  (ontended, 

‘  as  not  sulViciently  coinjirehensive,'  maintaining,  that  the  ‘  lu¬ 
dicrous  results  from  incongruity  in  gi*neral,  or  from  scune  un- 
Miitahlencss,  or  want  of  relation  in  certain  n‘spects,  among  ob¬ 
jects  which  are  n‘lafed  in  other  respects.  ‘  Laughter,’  says 
Ih'attie,  ‘  arises  from  the  view  of  two  iir  more  inconsistent, 
*  Unsuitable,  or  incongruous  jiarts  or  circumsfanct*s,  considcr- 
‘  cd  as  united  in  one  complex  ohjcnl  or  assemblage,  or  as  ac- 
‘  quiring  a  sort  of  mutual  relation  from  the  |M»culiar  inaiiner 
‘  in  which  the  mind  takes  notice  of  them.’  Almost  the  whole 
of  the  essay  l>efore  us  is  taken  uj)  w’ith  considering  the  cases 
which  Dr.  Deattie  has  stated  in  opposition  to  Dr.  Hutcheson. 

^^e  are  certainly  of  opinion  that  Dr.  B*‘attie  made  his 
<*ascgood;  that  is,  that  he  produced  many  things  conh*ss<*dly 
ludicrous  in  which  the  incongruity  was  not  of  rlignity  with 
illness.  As,  however,  we  doubt  of  the  truth  of  Dr.  H/*a 
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oyxn  theory,  (for  we  do  not  hy  any  means  think  Ihtt  Itu^Wr 
alwiiyt*  *  arises  from  the  view  of  two  or  more  iiiconsistmt, 
tinsiiitahle,  or  iiieoni^ruoiis  parts  or  eircumstanees/)  we  shtU 
not  s|H‘n(l  any  time  upon  this  dispute^  hut  shall  just  tike 
€K  (  asioii  to  state  what  oeeiirs  to  ourselves  upon  the  ‘  ludi- 
erous.* 

I'lie  ludicrous  in  composition  may,  perhaps,  l>e  safely  di- 
vided  into  wit  and  humour.  Humour  is  the  imitation  of  the 
ridiculous  in  human  character.  As  we  have  moral  feeling 
by  which  we  love  or  admire  what  is  amiable  or  ^reat  in  liu- 
man  character,  uml  hy  which  we  detest  the  more 
vices,  so  we  have  feelintrs  of  ridicule  also  for  the  lesser  view, 
for  petty  meannesse's,  and  all  infringements  of  what  the  French 
call  the  petites  morales.  'I'his  appeal's  to  have  been  Aristotle*i 
view  c»f  the  matter. 

\V  e  are  aware  of  an  objection  to  this  :  it  looks  like  niakini; 
ridicule  the  test  of  truth.  Hut  our  fetdinj^s  were  ^i\on  us  it 
our  birth;  they  are  a|)pru'd  as  habit  and  education  dictate. 
'I’lie  stn'um  was  supplied  by  nature,  the  channel  is  cut  by 
custom.  All  our  ft‘eliui>^s  are  perverted.  Ailmiration  is  no  more 
the  test  of  truth  than  ridicule.  We  as  fretpiently  admire  pvat 
and  splendid  vici*s,  as  we  lau^h  at  what  is  worthy  or  amiable. 
These  h’eliu^^s  rnii^ht  he  «^iveu  us  for  useful  pur|H)st*s,  and 
yet  degraded  as  in  their  present  state,  as  often  do  harm  is 
jl^ood.  Humour  addressc's  itself  to  our  perceptions  of  the  ri¬ 
diculous, — autl  acconlinj^ly  we  slvdl  find  it  eu<^*;'e<l  in  |HHir- 
trayinijj,  ami  exa^i^^eratiui^  these' said  little  blemishes  and  foibles. 
l/«'t  us  turn  to  .Moliere, —  an  author  who  has,  |X'rhaps,  taken 
a  w  ider  rani'V  hen*  than  any  other.  What  do  we  find  ourst'hes 
]aus;hin»;  at  while  readiui^  Moliere?  At  the  meannesse'S  of 
avarice,  at  the  ahsunlities  of  pedantry  and  afTc'ctation,  ind 
vanity,  at  coxcombs  and  clowns  arid  hy|H>chondriacs.  If  Hw- 
pai^on  ha<l  h«'<»n  representeil  as  oppressiiu^  the  poor,  or  is 
turnint'  away  from  misery  without  relievint^  it,  wc  should  hi'c 
dete*sted  him,  not  laui'hed  at  him.  But  when  we  see  him  puff* 
ini^  out  the  candle  emls,  U'st  he  should  l)e  ruineel,  stoopinfj 
in  a  viedcnt  fit  of  passion  to  pick  up  a  pin,  fumhlins'  about 
the  h(iuts‘(ie-rhausseM  of  a  footman  he  is  turninc'  oft’,  lest  be 
should  carry  away  any  tiring  with  him, — his  avarice  is  tlien 
ridiculous  only.  \Vhat  is  it  that  we  laue^h  at  in  the  “  Bour¬ 
geois  (■eutilhomme?”  Ignorance  and  vanity; — an  i;;norance, 
which  e<luci\tion  has  made  us  consider  as  ludicrous,  and  a 
vanity  that  is  naturally  ridiculous.  ‘  1  am  tpiite  in  a  passion, 
says  he  to  his  master  of  philosophy,  ‘  with  my  father  and  mo- 

*  ther,  for  not  havint;  had  me  instnicted  in  the  scien^ 

•  when  1  was  younfi^.’  ‘  You  are  <piite  in  the  ri^ht,’  says  the 
oilier,  ‘  nau^  sine  doctrina  vita  est  tpiasi  mortis  imago. — 
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nnderstand  that  ?  of  course  you  are  ac(|Ui\intoil  witli  Latin  ?* 
Oh-  but— but — make  aa  if  1  were  not;  explain  the 
mctiiuisC  of  that  to  me.'  And  afterwards. 

*  M.Jnurdain.  I  must  let  you  into  a  secret.  You  must  know  I’m  in 
lore  with  a  ladv  of  Quality,  and  I  want  you  to  help  me  in  composing 
a  little  kind  of  a  billet 'doux.  That  will  be  gallant,  you  know. 

Mastrr.  To  be  sure.  What,  would  you  have  this  billet-doux  iu 
terse  ? 

*  M.  Jourdnin.  Oh,  no,  no,  no  verse. 

*  Master.  You  choose  plain  prose. 

*  M,  Jourdain.  No,  1  don’t  choose  either  prose  or  verse. 

‘  Master.  It  must  be  one  or  the  other. 

*  M,  Jourdain.  Why  must  it  ? 

*  Master,  Because  we  can  only  express  ourselves  in  prose  or  verse. 

*  M.  Jourdain.  W'hat !  is  there  nothing  but  prose  and  verse  ? 

*  Master.  No,  Sir.  All  that  is  not  verse  is  prose,  and  all  that  U 

*  not  prose  is  verse. 

‘  M.  Jourdain.  WTiy,  when  one  talks,  what  is  that  ? 

‘  Master.  Prose. 

*  M.  Jourdain.  What !  when  I  tell  the  servant  to  bring  me  my 

*  night-cap  and  slippers,  is  that  prose  V  &c. 

Away  goes  51.  Jourdain  with  the  grand  discovery  to  his 
wife  and  maid-servant. 

‘  M.  Jourdain.  You  speak  like  brute  beasts  ;  I’m  ashamed  of  your 

*  ignorance.  For  instance,  do  you  know  what  that  is  you  are  saying, 

*  Madame  Jourdain.  Yes,  I  know'  that  what  I  am  saying  is  very 

*  well  said,  and  that  you  ought  to  think  of  living  at\’*r  another 

*  fashion.  •” 

*  M,  Jourdain,  I’m  not  talking  of  that;  I  ask  you  what— what 

*  those  w'ords  are  that  you  are  saying. 

‘  Madame  Jourdain.  Very  sensible  words,  to  be  sure  :  I  wish  your 
conduct  were  as  much  so. 

‘  M,  Jourdain.  I  tell  you,  I’m  not  talking  of  that.  What  I  ask 

*  you  is  this, — this  that  I’m  saying,  what  I’m  saying  now  to  you,  what 

*  a  it  ? 

‘  Madame  Jourdain.  Why,  nonsense. 

‘  M.  Jourdain.  Pooh !  pooh  I  that's  not  what  I  mean.  This  that 

*  we  are  Imth  saying  ?  the  language  that  we  are  using  to  one  another? 
‘  Madame  Jourdain.  Anon. 

*  M.  Jourdain.  What  is  it  called  ? 

*  Madame  Jourdain,  Why,  what  people  chuse. 

‘  M.  Jourdain.  It’s  prose,  you  dunce. 

*  Madame\Jourdain.  Prose  f 

*  M,  Jourdain.  Yes,  prose.  All  tliat  is  not  verse  is  prose,  and  all 

*  that  is  not  prose  is  verse.’ 

Or,  let  us  take  an  instance  from  “  Les  femmes  savantes.”  A 
^lin  po«»t  is  reciting  his  verses  (“  To  a  Lady  in  a  Fever")  to 
ladies  who  afl'ect  to  be  judges. 
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*  Trifsotifi,  Sure  you  had  lullM  to  sleep  your  sense, 

‘  To  treat  with  sucfi  inagnijicence. 

*  And  t(i  lodge  so  loyally, 

‘  Your  most  cruel  enemy. 

*  Helisr.  Ah!  what  a  sweet  beginning ! 

*  Annandc.  Ilow  gallant 

*  ’Phat  turn  is  ! 

‘  Phi/nmintf.  Ah,  for  running  easy  verse 
‘  There  is  m)ne  like  him. 

‘  Anuaude,  Lull’d  your  sense  to  sleep  I 

*  Can  any  thing  he  liner  ? 

‘  Bclisr,  Lodge  your  enemy  ! 

‘  Don’t  you  prefer  that  ? 

‘  Philamiute,  Aye,  hut  then,  remember, 

‘  With  such  magmticence  !’  ‘  so  royally  !* 

‘  What  well-picKed  terms! 

‘  Come;  let  us  hear  the  rest. 

‘  I'rissntin.  Sure  you  had  lull'd  to  sleep  your  sense, 

‘  'fo  treat  with  such  magnificence, 

‘  And  to  lodge  so  royally, 

‘  Your  most  cruel  enemy. 

‘  JU'lise.  Ah!  lull’d  your  sense  to  sleep ! 

‘  Armandc,  Your  cruel  enemy  !’ 

*  Philamintc.  With  such  magniticence  !*  ‘  so  royally.* 

‘  ‘J'rissaiin,  Bid  it  go,  whale’cr  they  say, 

‘  From  that  lich  saloon  away, 

*  Or  the  proud  ungrateful  elf 

‘  Will  attack  your  lonely  self. 

‘  lirlisr.  Ah,  stop,  for  pity;  let  me,  let  me  breathe. 

‘  Armnndc,  (iive  me  a  moment's  leisure  to  admire. 

‘  Philnmiidc,  One  feels,  while  hearing  this,  a  kindly  fainting 
‘  (ilide  to  the  bottom  of  one’s  very  soul. 

*  Armande,  Bid  it  go,  whate’er  they  say,  , 

*  From  that  rich  saloon  away. 

*  That  rich  saloon  !*  Oh,  what  a  sweet  expression! 

*  And  what  a  noble  meUiphor  that  is! 

‘  Philaminte,  Bid  it  go,  whate’er  they  say.’ 

‘  Whate’er  they  say ’s  in  admirable  taste. 

*  In  my  opinion,  'tis  invaluable. 

‘  Armande,  And  I’m  in  love  too  with  ‘  whate’er  they  say.* 

‘  lielisc.  It  is  most  happy  sure.  *  NN’hate’er  they  say  I’  Ac. 

>Ve  will  make  one  more  t^xtraet  from  the  “  Malade  liinnp- 
nuire"  Argaii,  the  vuletiiiiiiiariaii,  is  ‘  eockiTeil  and  spirited  up 
till  he  refiistsi  to  take  some  medicines  of  his  apotln'cary*,  M* 
l^irgon,  on  which  the  luiragtMl  .Kseidupian  cries  out 

*  Since  you  don’t  chuse  to  be  cured  by  me — 

‘  Ar^an,  It  is  not  my  fault. 

‘  Vurfinn,  Since  you  have  w  ithdrawn  yourself  from  the  obedience 
•  you  ow  e  your  doctor — 
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4  foinettf.  Oh,  to  be  sure  ;  that  cries  out  for  venj;eance. 

4  />Brjron.  Since  you  have  rebelleil  against  niy  appointments — 

»  Not  !• 

4  Purport.  I  inive  to  tell  you  that  I  abandon  you;  1  abandon  you  to 
,  bad  constitution,  to  the  disorder  of  your  intestines,  to  the  cor- 

•  niption  of  your  blood,  to  the  acidity  of  your  bile,  to  the  feculence 

•  afM>ur  humours. 

*  Arxin.  (Jood  heaven  ! 

*  Pur^on.  Aiul  before  four  days  are  over  your  head,  you  shall  be 

•  b  lla*  ward  of  incurables. 

*  Oh  ! 

‘  Purjiun.  You  shall  fall  into  trady-pepsy. 

*  Arj^an.  Mr.  Purgon  I 

*  purtTon,  From  a  traily-pepsy  into  a  dys-pepsy — 

*  Arf^nn,  Mr  Purgon ! 

‘  Purtron.  From  a  dyspepsy  into  an  apepsy — 

‘  Mr.  Purgon  ! 

‘  Purf^on.  From  an  apepsy  into  a  lientery — 

‘  Aroon.  Mr.  Purgon! 

*  Purgon.  From  a  lientery  into  a  dysentery  — 

*  Aroon.  Mr.  I’urgon ! 

*  l'ur*on.  From  a  dysentery  into  a  dropsy— 

^  Affron,  Mr.  Purgon! 

I*  *  Purgon,  From  a  dropsy  into  death.* 

Now  in  these  passat^es  we  cannot  at  all  perceive  that  \>e 
liu;di  at  ‘the  view  of  any  incongruous  parts  or  circumstances.’ 

P  ^^e  laugh  at  the  oddities  and  infirmities  of  human  character; 

;  :nd,  it  we  were  asked  why  we  laugh  at  them,  we  answer,  be- 
j  (lUM'tliey  are  ridiculous,  and,  if  we  are  asked  wliy  they  appear 
I  ndkulous,  truly  we  cannot  tell,  but  they  do  appear  so  lor  all 
dttl.  and  therefore  we  laugh.  ljt*st,  however,  it  should  be 
thought  tliat  some  advantage  is  gained  by  thus  running  us  with 
i  »jUtNCious  till  we  can  give  no  answer,  we  may  just  observe,  that 
I  theor)  on  every  subject  is  liable  to  the  same  inconvenience. 

\  ''hy  <lo  you  laugh,  we  might  retort,  at  ‘the  view  of  nil- 
;  vuiuhle  or  incongruous  parts  or  circumstances  .P  We  must 
i  fo(m*  at  last  to  some  natural  Iceling,  of  which  we  can  give  no 
■  •«‘onnt,  and  truly  it  appears  more  ra  ional  to 'laugh,  where 
j  ^icemay  he  put  out  of  countenance,  than  to  laugh  at  these  said 
^  ‘“‘‘ongruities. 

I  IK*  may  just  idiserve  that  laughahle  tpialities  may  be  so 
®>'«l  up  w  ith  amiable  ones,  as  not  to  render  a  character  ridi- 
f^louH.  I  here  is  something  even  venerable  in  the  oililities  of 
'jr  HogiT  de  Covt^ley  or  ‘  my  uncle  Toby.’  Just  as  many 
'kts  may  Ik*  given  to  a  character,  which  yet,  by  the  inter- 
““Mure  ol  glittering  tpialities,  shall  he  far  from  odious. 

.  "it,  we  will  not  ipiarrel  with  the  received  definition  of 
I  ^  Ihjcium.*  wc  certainly  have  not  a  better  to  pro|>ose  in  it’s  placi^ 
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yet  we  think  tliat  we  eoiiUl  point  out  some  exceedingly 
Kayiiu^,  which  hardly  fall  within  its  limit. 

We  have  now  i^ne  throui^h  all  tlie  subjects  in  this  hook.  If 
we  have  said  but  little  of  the  author,  it  ha.s  been,  bivaus^tk^  1 
is  hut  little  to  lie  said  of  him.  He  hrin^  forth  notliiiii^  orifiail, 
nor  tloes  he  say  old  things  in  a  remarkably  strikin*^  rntnarr 
!Moreover,  he  is  sometimes  tedious,  and  his  quotations  are  loi  ^ 
always  culled  in  the  very  best  taste.  Ihit  after  all,  wo  ranrf. 
commend  the  hook  to  our  readers  as  containing  a  j^rcit  dotl 
very  just  criticism. 

Art.  IV.  The  Traveller  ;  or  Meditations  m  \^ri’ms  Subjects^  wriitn 
on  hoard  a  Man  of  IVar,  To  which  is  added.  Converse  with  the 
World  unseen.  By  James  Meikle,  late  Sur^jeon  at  Carnwath.  Ti 
which  is  prefixed  a  Life  of  the  Author.  Second  edition.  12mo  pa 
Ixxxix.  Price  4s.  6d.  8vo.  Price  Be.  Ogle. 

Art.  V.  The  Select  Remains  cf  Mr,  James  Meikle^  late  Surgeon  ii 
Carnw’uth  ;  or  Extracts  from  MSS.  found  among  hia  Papen,kc 
rourtli  edition.  8vo.  pp.  ix.  488.  Price  Sa.  Ogle. 

Art.  VT.  Sfditude  Sweetened :  or  Miscellaneous  Meditations  on  Ttri* 
OU8  religious  SuhjecU,  written  in  distant  parts  of  the  World.  B? 
James  Nieikle.  I'iilh  edition.  8vo.  pp.  xii..5i4.  Price  8i.  ISiao 
4s.  6d.  Ogle. 

J'r  is  a  very  common,  but  a  very  true  remark,  that  when  Hi- 
«:lou  takes  }K)ss<»ssion  of  the  heart,  it  refuses  to  hold  a  di- 
vidiMl  empire,  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  never  disjdays  itstroe 
charat  ter,  or  consistent  iniiuenco,  unless  where  its  supremin 
is  undisputed.  All  that  is  variable  in  the  principles,  mean  iid 
unworthy  in  the  actions,  censurable  in  the  tempers  and  de¬ 
positions,  of  religious  professors,  arises  from  a  disregard  to  thf 
claims  of  religion  itself.  Another  law  usurps  the  dominion  of 
the  heart,  and  it  is  to  this  contravention  and  rebellion,  thatfven 
inconsistency,  us  well  as  every  vice,  is  to  be  attributed. 

In  saying,  however,  that  the  predominance  of  religious  piinripk 
is  inseparable  from  its  reality,  we  by  no  means  design  to  sancOoi 
a  rude,  obtrusive,  ostentatious  dtxdaration  of  its  peculiar  fed* 
ings.  This  instead  of  exhibiting  a  proof,  excites  a  suspicK* 
of  its  sincerity.  The  hypocrite,  like  tin*  |>edant,  always  otir* 
itepa  ^Mhe  iiiod(*sty  of  nature,”  and  defeats  his  intentioiw  by 
his  very  eagemess  to  secure  them.  The  indications  of  goiiu®^ 
excellence  are  spontaneous  and  unassuming.  Let  the  saewd 
dis<x>veries  of  Christian  truth  make  a  right  impression,  and  wlui 
will  be  the  natural  and  unforced  result  ?  Doiibth'ss  thi<; 
the  “  newiH'ss”  of  the  heart  will  be  evinee<l  iti  the  new  diric^ 
of  its  sensibilitii's,  and  in  the  new'  practices,  gradually  fonw 
lheinselv«'s  into  habits,  by  which  the  character  will  lie  niaiW 
It  is  the  consciousness  of  tliose  emotions  which  religious  pn*' 
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ci|iK*>  ('xeiu*,  and  on  u  liicli  nil  lludr  true  etfLH.'t  cic|MMidH,  that  con¬ 
stituted  we  upprelieiid  uhat  is  intended  to  be  e\[>resscd  by  tlie 
tmii  ejcpvrienvv.  The  word,  we  know,  will  sound  very 
in  some  eui*s  ;  but  it  nevertheless  has  a  ineanini(,  and  a 
\(Ty  iin[K)rtaiit  one.  It  is  ni»t,  strictly  s|)o:ikin!]:,  mere  know- 
Unlire;  lor  knowle«i«;e,  however  accurate  and  extensive,  may 
(Witiite  of  a  correspondiii!^  inlluence  on  tlie  heart.  Nor  is  it, 
oa  the  other  hand,  mere  morality  ;  for  morality,  if  unsupportetl  by 
the  js'eidiur  motives  which  Christian  truth  supplies,  is  widely 
itistant  from  tlie  holiness  of  the  gospel.  In  our  view  of  the 
inaU**r,  ex|>erieuce  is  the  necessary  and  interme<liate  i|ualirica- 
tiou  uhich  eonvei:ts  knowledi^aiiito  wisdom,  and  punhes  the 
s|)riii^s  of  action  at  tlieir  source. 

If  our  meaning  should  still  Ik*  obscure,  we  cannot  do  lH*tter 
than  refer  the  nMiler  to  the  unprcteiidint^  volutnes  before  us. 
fhey  exhibit,  wc  think,  a  very  interesting  illustration  of  the 
\aiue.  niid  utility  of  that  kind  of  religion  to  which  the  term 
e\|>eriinental  is  litly  applied.  We  have  seldom  met  with  a 
variety  of  human  character  more  <lcs<*rving  of  contemplation. 
Here  is  a  man  e\pose<l,  during  a  groat  part  of  his  life,  to  the 
\ie»*s  and  temptations  of  a  ship  of  war,  who  is  not  merely  un- 
(^ntaininated  by  the  surrounding  pestilence,  hut  is  distinguish- 
nl  l»y  a  holy  susceptibility  of  disposition,  an  exquisite  tender- 
ncjs  of  coriscieiK'O,  and  the  rigid  observance  of  every  |K*rsonal 
ind  n'lative  duty.  If  it  is  asked,  Miow  in  such  circumstances 
he  maintained  the  continuity  of  his  religious  course  unbroken, 
wr  have  no  hesitation  in  replying,  by  that  daily  habit  of  fer- 
'mt  and  devout  me<titation,  the  fruits  of  which  are  given  to 
tlic  worhl  in  these  posthumous  volumes.  We  regret  that  so 
hnitr  a  time  has  elapsed  since  their  first  publication,  l>cfore  we 
htvehad  an  opportunity  to  recont  their  worth.  The  number  of 
♦slitions,  however,  through  which  they  have  passed,  is  a  ideasing 
indication  that  they  .are  regarded  by  the  religious  |>uhlie  as  u 
viluahle  aequisiiioii  to  the  stores  of  our  ilevotional  tlieo- 
To  indulge  largely  in  extracts  from  such  coiiqwisitioiis, 
^«uld  Ik*  hardly  compntihic  with  the  plan  of  a  miscellaiUHuis 
journal  :  wo  shall  therefore  in  the  present  article  coufiiie  our- 
vlvcs  chiefly  to  the  account  of  the  author’s  life. 

His  biograjdier  (the  Rev.  Mr.  Fetldie,  of  Kdiiihurgh)  iii- 
us,  that  tlie  subject  of  his  memoir  was  bom  at  Cariiwath, 

*  in  the  uppi*r  part  of  Clydesdale,  on  the  Iflth  of  Mav, 
S.  I7;i0.  His  parents  were  pious,  but  poor  ;  and  were  luaile 

^11  |>oorer  by  ineflri*ctual  attempts  to  obtain  tlie  jmssessioii  of 

•  considerable  estate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hamilton,  to 
yinch  they  deemed  themselves  entitled.  Their  eldc*st  son  died 

his  tweiity-flfth  year,  after  having  Ikk*ii  edueateil  ns  a  sur- 
;  and  ‘  in  his  grave,  tliey  buried  their  ho|K*s  of  a  coin- 
VoL.  X.  '  ‘2  E 
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fertable  support  in  the  decline  of  Vile.*  *  James,  their  only 
mainin^  son,  was  in  the  sew^nteeiuh  year  of  his  a^  when 
mclanrholy  event  took  place;  but  thou^  promising  nwwgt, 
unprovided  for,  and  incapable  of  assisting  the  family  in  tbdr 
straits.*  / 

*  It  hod  for  some  time  been  hit  desire  to  prosecute  his  wodio 
with  a  view  to  the  hol^  ministry ;  but  the  situation  of  his  ptrtsn 
did  not  furnish  him  with  the  means.  Afler  spending  the  luiaaxr 
in  contrivances  how  to  proceed,  and  in  the  perusal  of  such  boob  m 
wem  within  his  reach,  he  fonned  the  resolution  of  goin^  to 
burgh  in  tlie  beginning  of  the  winter,  along  with  his  mother,  wbow 
presence  was  necessary  there,  on  account  of  the  law-suit  foriMrly 
mentioned  On  his  arrival,  he  engaged  a  private  teacher  to  Mb 
him  in  his  studies,  who,  for  reasons  icnown  to  himself,  after  reom^ 
his  money f  chose  within  a  few  weeks,  suddenly  to  leave  the  placr; 
and  being  unable  to  engage  another,  he  found  it  necessary  to  retvn 
to  Carnwath,  leaving  his  mother  behind  him,  and  disiu^intsd  is 
his  favourite  object.— -A  greater  calamity  succeeded.  He  had  aii 
been  long  at  home,  before  his  father  w  as  seized  with  a  violeot  §t  of 
asthma,  which  carried  him  off  in  a  few  days,  in  the  month  of  F^ 
bruary,  1748«*  pp.  xviiL  xix. 

These  painful  events  were  succeeded  by  many  others,  of 
which  Mr.  P.  has  given  a  minute  and  afftHrling  account  Bet 
it  was  by  this  severe  trial  in  tlie  school  of  adversity,  tsd  g 
so  a  period  of  life,  that  his  oiety  acquired  a  htrdi- 

hood  of  texture,  which  eminently  fitted  him  for  scenes  of 
future  conflict.  The  great  object  of  his  wishes  was  the  work 
of  the  Christian  ministry :  hut  inadequate  means  of  accompbb 
ing  that  course  of  liberal  study  which  he  conscientiously  oecs- 
cd  Dei'cssary  to  its  attainment,  continued,  during  so  long  • 
period,  to  thwart  and  disappoint  his  e\|>cGtations,  that  it 
last  lie  was  reluctantly  compelled*  to  forego  them,  llebectsies 
surgeon,  first  at  Carnwath,  and  then  for  some. years  in  tbr 
naval  service,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  supporting,  iuf  Bo* 
ther  and  fan^y,  and  acM|uiriug  sufticient  ^ro|)erty  to  etakk 
him  to  prosi'cute  his  Uieological  studies.  V  nder  these  imM* 
sions,  he  examined  liis  motives  with  severe  attention ;  and  n- 
corded  his  devout  resolutions  In  two  papers,  which  were 
after  hb  decease,  and  which  flucly  illustrate  the  purity  of  kb 
prtncipleB.  Annexed  to  these  resolutions  and  prayers  weft  iM 

Maxims,"  deliverwl  iu  the  way  of  self-radmoniilon,  by  wkkk 
he  inUmcM  to  regulate  his  ministerial  conduct.  We  teM  • 
lew  of  Uiem. 

«  Contract  not  much  carual  acquaintance. 

Learn  to  be  abuied  without  becoming  onatry. 

Meddle  not  much  with  the  affiurs  of  this  w. 

Aigue  coolly,  and  from  conscience,  not  for  victory* 

Att^t  not  a  shew  of  sanctimony  before  men. 
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.  Be  not  ashamed  of  piety  in  any  company. 

f  Whatever  else  thou  reaueat,  read  a  double  portion  in  the  Scriptures 
of  truth- 

*  Shan  familiarity  witli  the  men  of  the  world>  eke  celestial  truth,  as 
Alfred  by  thee,  will  be  contemned. 

Learn  daily  more  of  Christ,  and  more  of  thyself,  else  thy  other 
UMliftwiUproSt  little. 

Seek  not  great  things  for  thyself ;  seek  not  great  approbation,  great 
coavfiiietices,  or  a  great  income:  but  seek  great  tnin^  for  Christ, 
Mfk  for  him  great  glory,  many  converts,  and  much  fruits  of  righ* 
teoutness. 

Please  all  men  in  the  truth,  but  wound  not  the  truth  to  please 
isy. 

lo  company,  always  study  to  drop  sometliing  for  edification,  and 
ft)  in  a  manner  preach  occasionally  as  well  as  statedly. 

Be  much  with  God  in  secret,  so  shall  God  be  with  thee  In  public. 

Let  thy  charge  be  continually  on  thy  mind,  and  not  only  pray 
vitli  them  in  public,  and  from  house  to  house,  but  for  them  in  pri- 
file. 

NcfHect  not  to  visit  them  at  all  proper  times,  but  especially  em* 
kice  those  golden  opportunities,  sickness  and  affliction. 

Let  thy  conversation  be  uniform  ;  and  what’ thou  preachest  on  the 
Sibbath,  practise  through  tlie  week.'  pp.  xxxii,  zxxiii. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1757,  Meikle  i)rocured  a  si¬ 
tuation  as  surgeon's  mate  to  the  PoKlaud,  a  nfty-gun  ship; 
tad  on  the  lOUi  of  March,  1753,  .left  Carnwath,  to* ^embark 
•n  board  the  A  returns  for  London.*  The  account  details,  at 
roasklerable  length,  the  various  exercises  of  his  mind  in  thU 
•fw  situation.  But  he  had  *  girded*  himself  for  tlie  conflict, 
sad  *by  tlie  grace  of  God,*  which  he  devoutly  and  constantly 
imploretl,  be  was  *  more  than  a  conqueror.*  His  preservation 
HI  the  midst  of  so  much  moral  contagion,  reminded  us  of  *  the 
baili  that  burned  with  fire,  and  was  not  consumed.*  We  con  hi 

Ht  ’iideed,  suggest  better  advice,  to  persons  exposed  to  similar 
tmpUtions  by  their  circumstances  or  connections,  than  to  read 
•tkiitively  these  volumes.  Tliey  will  behold  in  them  an  adini- 
nble  exemplification  of  the  |>ower  of  religious  |irintip1e8  to^ 
and  strengthen,  and  purify  the  character,  in  scenes  and 
Mttitions  the  most  likely,  in  themselves  considereil,  to  debase 
(L  As  might  be  expe^ti^,  tlie  pious  habits  of  Uits  extraordi- 
••ry  naan  were  coinbine^l  with  a  diligent  discharge  of  the  pe« 
^^diu  duties  which  his  station  required.  He  was  beloved  and 
Cleaned ;  and  in  the  consciences  of  those  who  most  hated  bis 
^'dicion,  there  were  secret  vouchers  for  his  fidelity,  integrity, 
•jd  benevolence.  An  interesting  etrcumSiance  which  happen¬ 
'd^  him  in  this  situation,  we  s&all  give  in  the  words  oi  Ids 
kgnpher. 

'At  Leghorn,  he  h^  occasion  to  remark  the  interposition  of 
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\ovidence  io  a  very  singular  manner  in  his  behalf.  Several  of 
gentlemen  belonging  to  the  ship  had  formed  a  party  in  order  to  ?aa 
the  city  of  Pisa,  which  is  not  more  tlian  twelve  miles  distant,  woA 
entertain  tlieinselves  with  the  sight  of  its  famous  hanging  tover, 
and  the  other  curiosities  of  the  place.  Mr.  Meikle,  starting  in  tke  * 
morning  of  the  l^tli  of  April,  went  on  foot  by  himself,  and  enjoysd, 
he  says,  Iw  the  way,  **  pleasant  meditations  on  the  love»  of  Christ,'* 
the  rest  followed  on  horseback.  The  aAernoon  was  far  advanced 
before  they  had  sufficiently  gratified  their  curiosity.  In  tlie  eveoio^ 
Mr.  Meikle’s  companions  returned ;  but  he,  being  fatigued,  and  ob. 
serving  that  the  wind  was  foul,  so  that  the  fleet  which  the  Portland 
was  to  convoy  could  not  sail,  ventured  to  remain  in  Pisa.  Early 
next  morning,  he  set  out  for  Leghorn  ;  but  the  wind  had  changed 
during  the  night,  and  before  he  could  reach  the  city,  the  fleet  had 
weighed,  and  were  already  several  leagues  on  their  way. 

*  By  Uiis  occurrence  he  was  thrown  into  inconceivable  perplexity, 
f  n  a  strange  place,  ignorant  of  the  language,  with  no  clothes  except 
what  were  on  his  body,  with  little  money  in  his  pocket,  without  one 
personal  acquaintance,  and  even  few  Englishmen  being  Icfl  in  the 
place  to  take  interest  in  the  distresses  of  their  countrymen ;  afraid, 
Desides,  of  the  fate  of  his  papers  and  other  property  on  b<Urd,  of 
the  loss  of  what  was  due  to  him  on  the  ship^s  btmks,  and  of  being 
detained  long  before  he  could-find  an  opportunity  of  getting  hone; 
what  was  to  be  done  ?  In  his  distress  he  applied  to  the  EmM 
consul ;  but  every  expedient  suggested  by  him  and  some  otoen 
whom  he  consulted,  misgave. 

*  Afler  thus  spending  the  remainder  of  Friday,  and  the  whole  of 
Saturday,  in  fruitless  contrivances  how  to  extricate  himself  from  the 
embarrassments  of  his  situation,  the  Sabbath  came,  on  which  he 
resolved  os  much  as  possible  to  banish  care,  and  to  commit  himself 
to  (tod.  It  was  his  custom,  when  an  enemy  appeared,  or  when  at 
any  time  he  went  ashore,  to  put  his  Bible  in  his  pocket,  tliat  in  any 
event  he  might  not  he  deprived  of  the  consolation  which  the  ptni* 
sal  of  it  is  calculateil  to  afford:  and. on  this  occasion  he  reoisrki, 
that  **  he  was  so  happy  as  to  have  along  witli  him  his  dear  comps* 
nion,  the  llihle.**  Early  on  the  morning,  therefore,  of  the  15th  of 
April,  he  retired  to  a  mrest  which  lay  a  considerable  way  out  of 
town  on  the  road  to  Fisa,  and  spent  the  day  in  devotional  exerciiei. 
He  sung  the  sixty-third  psalm,  **  a  psalm  written  in  a  wildemetf, 
which,’*  says  he,  “  gave  me  great  comfort  in  niy  wildemea.'*  He 
read  the  hundred  and  second  psalm,  w'hich  “  well  suits  the  alBicte<l 
when  he  is  overwhelmed,  and  poureth  out  his  complaint  before  the 
Lord.**  He  engaged  repeatedly  in  prayer,  and  in  meditation  on 
Ciod  and  the  dispensations  of  his  providence  tow'ards  his  people,  Md 
himself  in  particular.  As  the  day  advanced,  the  wind  sprung  up, 
and  it  began  to  rain.  He  took  shelter  from  the  storm  in  the  trunk 
of  a  hollow  tree,  and  standing  w*itl\iii  it,  wrote  a  few  verses,  [exprti* 
sive  of  his  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Su> 
preme  Disposer  of  events but  the  wind  still  blowing  hieh, 
evening  growing  chill,  and  he  himself  becoming  faint,  for  he  bio 
tasted  nothing  all  that  day  but  a  draught  of' cold  water,  and  catt* 
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little  the  day  before,  he  returned  to  the  city.  Calling  at  a  house  to 
vhich  he  was  kindly  infitcd,  he  had  not  sat  long  before  information 
vti  brought  him  that  the  English  fleet  had  been  driven  back  b^ 
cootrary  winds,  and  were  arrived  in  tlie  roads.  Animated  by  this 
delightful,  but  unexpected  intelligence  of  an  event  which  so  evi* 
dmuy  marked  the  care  of  Providence,  he  made  all  possible  haste 
t0frsrds  the  shore ;  but  it  was  late,  it  blew  hard,  and  it  was  morning 
before  he  could  get  aboard.  As  he  rowed  towards  the  ship,  it  fell 
eshner,  the  wind  became  fair,  the  signal  for  sailing  wm  hoisted,  and 
vithin  two  hours  after  he  entered  tne  Portland,  the  fleet  weic  un¬ 
der  way  w  ith  a  fair  wind  and  a  fresh  gale. 

*  The  wind  which  chilled  him,  and  the  rain  which  drove  him  for 
shelter  into  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  were  the  instruments  of  his  deliver* 
ince.  “  This  interposition  of  Providence  for  me,*’  he  says,  “  was 
Mtonishing  it  appears  to  have  struck  even  the  thoughtless  sailors 
with  suqirisc ;  for  they  hailed  him  as  he  approached  tlie  vessel,  in 
their  rough  and  irreligious  manner,  **  Come  along,  you  praying 

d - 1  adding,  that  the  w'inds  would  not  permit  them  to  leave 

Leghorn  without  him.*  pp.  lii — Ivi, 

lu  the  month  of  March  176*2,  he  quittiHl  the  navy,  and  re- 
tumed  to  the  |>eacei'ul  village  of  Carnwath,  in  which  he  con- 
tinutnl  to  practise  as  a  surgeon,  till  his  death.  He  ap|>eared 
the  saiiH*  character  at  home  us  abroad  ;  and  maintained  through 
life  those,  habits  of  meditation  which  had  beiui  a  source  of  so 
much  pure  satisfaction,  amidst  the  cares  and  vices  of  naval 
— llis  diligence  and  facility  in  composition  may  be 
ascertained  from  the  following  account. 

*  Mr.  Meiklc  devoted  many  of  his  leisure  hours,  during  the  first 
ten  or  tw  elve  years  after  his  setdement  in  Carnwath^  to  the  revision 
of  the  papers  which  he  had  written  at  sea,  or  at  an  earlier  period. 
He  trauscribed  **  The  Traveller,’*  which  occupies  the  greater  part  of 
this  volume;  the  greater  part  of  Solitude  Sweetenea,**  which  was 
formerly  published:  and  “  A  Word  in  Time  of  Need,**  which  may 
bereafler  appear.  He  likewise  transcribed  **  The  Christian’s  Com- 
pii;  Poems  on  the  119th  Psalm,”  a  volume  of  340  fuiges:  “  'fhe 
Traveller  entertained;  or.  Poems  by  Sea  and  LAnd and  “The 
^mmental  Table ;  or.  Poems  on  Redeeming  Love  ;**  each  of  which, 
vith  the  subsequent  additions,  would  make  a  volume  equally  large. 
^  ithin  the  sanie  space,  he  transcribed  a  considerable  part  of  “  The 
Christian ;  Spiritual  Poems  on  several  Subiccts,  relating  to  the  Con- 
•foct  of  Providence,  and  Cases  of  the  Soul ;  in  four  parts.”  To 
^ he  afterwards  made  many  additions;  and,  entertaining  serious' 
<fo>ign8  of  publishing  it  in  four  small  volumes,  he  first  took  a  voyage 
to  London,  June  1790,  to  offer  it  to  the  booksellers,  and  afterwards 
F^^^tosed  to  print  it  by  subscription  at  home ;  but  his  design  in  both 

misgave,  for  this  reason,  among  others,  that  he  resolutely 
wrminctl  that  the  volumes  should  appear  without  a  name.  To  this 
^ifoction  of  his  poetical  writings  must  be  added,  “  The  House  oC 
Miming,*’  which  has  been  printed  ;  “  The  Divine  ‘Epithalamium, 
^  Song  of  Songs,  paraphrasedi”  a  volume  formerly  mentioned ;  “  A 
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Poetical  Present  for  a  Bridegrooiu  and  Bride **  EimiiamieV* 
Amernitates;  or,  Mercies  Acknowledged  and  **  Hearen each 
considerable  pamphlets,  besides  some  smaller  pieces. 

^  His  verse,  though  always  pious,  has  seldom  those  flights  of  fancy 
which  are  ofVen  conspicuous  even  in  his  prose  writings,  or  Uist 
smoothness  of  versification  w  hich  is  now,  by  tlie  greater  part,  deemed 
an  essential  qualification  of  poetical  compositions.  It  is  ind<^  to  be 
regretted,  that  Mr.  Mcikle  appears  to  have  been  fonder  of  his  poeiicd 
than  of  his  prose  compositions,  and  devoted  so  much  of  that  ihae 
which  he  so  nighly  valued,  to  a  species  of  w  riting  in  which  he  Icn 
excelled  ’  pp.  Ixxiv — Ixxvi. 

With  our  opinion  of  the  devotional  n>ni{>ositions  of  this  ex¬ 
cellent  man,  our  readers  are  aln^ady  acquainted.  They  an^ 
in  general,  the  |>enipicuous,  simple  and  aniinaieti  effusions  of 
a  truly  pious  mind,  liess  artificial  and  rapturous  than  roost 
‘‘  menitation-j”  that  we  have  happoiUHl  to  see,  they  are  oi 
that  account,  we  think,  far  better  adapted  to  promote  the  greM 
purposes  of  religion.  To  eritieixe  their  style  would  be  idle. 
Hut  though  abounding  in  Sect  lieisins  and  written  in  haste,  there 
are  many  of  them  whieh  may  be  fairly  called  eloquent.  The 
writiT  seems  almost  cxaltecl  to  the  state  of  happiness  whidi 
he  anticipated;  and  breathes  in  a  sense,  more  sublime  thin 
the  inspiration  of  the  muse,  “  empyreal  air.” — Most  cordially 
do  we  re<*ommend  these  yolumes  to  every  reader  who  desires  to 
adopt  the  solemn  declaration  of  the  apostle;  'I'nily  our  fellow¬ 
ship  is  with  the  Father,  and  witli  his  Son  Jtntiis  Christ.'* 

Art.  VII.  The  Bridal  of  Triermnin^  or  the  Vale  of  St.  J()kn.  In 

3  Cantos.  t*nd  edition,  fcap,  Rvo.  pp.  xvii.  234.  price  7s.  (id. 
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author  has  a  bidter  right  than  the  |K)et  to  the  privilege  of 
a  prefttc<',  hut  in  no  situation  does  a  preface  stand  so  littif 
chaiiee  of  obtaining  attention,  as  in  a  work  of  t&ste.  The  ge¬ 
nerality  of  ri'aders  expect  and  wish  for  nothing  more  in  such 
productions  than  amusement,  and  having  received  it,  from  ini' 
doubted  authority,  that  the  ultimatum  of  the  poet  is  to  please, 
tar  from  stopping  to  analyze  the  nature  of  this  pleasure,  would 
rather  cousitier  any  thing  that  riMpiired  the  enbrt  of  atteotiTe 
tliouglit,  inconsistent  with  this  ohjin^t.  But  as  no  small  por¬ 
tion  of  the  pleasure  afforded  by  literary  com|>osition  is  prodaoed 
by  the  idea  of  suei^essful  skill,  it  is  nec  essary,  in  ordc^r  to  obuii 
a  fair  estimate  of  tlie  artist's  powers,  or  to  appreciate  his  success 
that  his  readers  understand  his  intentions — the  effect  he  de- 
signcnl,  and  tlie  object  to  which  thisefftx^t  was  to  be  Fnbserrient: 
that  they  should  stand  in  the  same  position  as  that  in 
the  compositioD  wras  ahadcHl  and  coloured.  Instead  of  this,  spite 
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efilMirdst's  anxious  directions,  they  often  stand  in  their  own 
wliere,  if  they  lose  the  harmonious  effect  of  the  whole, 
can  at  least  perceive  any  defeat  in  the  parts,  and  in  this 
my  prove  that  tlieir  judgement  is  at  least  equal  to  their  sen- 
^^yity.  In  regard  to  no  subjects  of  opinion,  perhaps,  are 
liffioos,  even  of  go^  sense  so  pertinacious,  so  easily  led  by 
Olliers,  and  yet  so  jealous  of  authority,  as  those  works  which 
lildresa  themselves  to  the  imagination.  Whether  it  be  that  they 
TfMot  as  an  impeachment  of  tlieir  right  of  opinion,  Uie  attempt 
to  direct  their  taste,  or  that,  entertaining  tlie  prejudice  that 
ttfie  itself  is  an  instinct  independent  and  unerring,  tliey  con* 
aderits  dictates  equally  certain  and  absolute  with  tlie  per- 
(fpdoo  of  their  external  senses  ;  it  is  the  fact,  that  on  no  other 
point  are  the  generality  of  readers  so  little  disposed  to  examine 
ttonoelves,  and  to  permit  others  to  question  their  decisions. 
On  rooiit  subjects  within  tlie  range  of  human  intellect,  they  arc 
lilliog  to  admit  tliat  previous  attention,  and  especially  habits  of 
patient  study  or  observation, .are  tlie  most  likely  means  of  forming 
u  accurate  judgement — that  some  measure  of  knowledge  is  a 
pre-requisite  for  receiving  pleasure  from  the  pursuit.  It  seems 
in  pro)M)rtioii  as  the  subjei^t  approaches  the  confines  of 
rttion,  and  our  knowledge  of  its  nature  becomes  iiulistinct, 
abether  it  mysteriously  transcend  or  by  its  subtlety  elude  our 
minds,  webe^me  impatient  alike  of  uncertainty  or  control.  It 
s  not  so  much  of  our  Knowledge  as  of  our  capacity  of  knowing 
that  we  are  thus  jealous ;  a  jealousy  which  leads,  m  matters  of 
rdigioo  to  bigotry,  and  in  taste  to  a  dogmatism  more  inoffensive 
oaly  because  the  subject  is  infinitely  less  im|)ortaut. 

It  is  rather  singular  that  after  all  that  poets  have  sung,  and 
^'ntics  said,  it  should  still  remain  a  Question  unsettled,  what  is 
^  wd  of  |)oetry  ?  Some  of  our  readers  may  be  startled  at  the 
Petition,  thinking  that  it  has  longsiiice  been  specitically  decideil, 
^  Inject  of  tlie  poet,  at  least,  is  to  please.  By  such  vague 
wd  ilJ-understooil  axioms,  fouiideil,  nevertheless,  on  triitfi, 
ac  are  often  deterred  from  examining  our  opinions.  Others, 
perhaps,  be  wicked  cnougli  to  think,  that  if  the  literary 
*wid  have  been  so  long  finding  out  the  end  of  poetry,  it  is 
the  enigma  veils  nothing  but  itself—that  it  has  no  end, 
ace  to  please  is  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  nothing.  We 
ust  claim  the  indulgence  of  both  these  classes,  and  we  shall 
Uieir  gratitude  if  we  succeed  in  pointing  out  some 
of  pleasure  derivable  from  poetry,.  wHh  whiim  they  have 
b^Q  unacquainted.  And  in  draining  tlieir  attention 
preface  of  the  volume  before  us,  we  shall  do  no  wrong  to 
r^uthor  of  the  Bridal  of  Triermain,  whose  poem  will  need 
"^^^'omroeiidation  of  ours  to  ensure  its  favourable  receptiou  • 
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Most  persons  hIiu  have  written  on  this  siihjei  t,  have  pm. 
eivdod  sonielliinc^  like.  Horne  Tooke  in  his  philolosfietl  kpe. 
cuiations.  To  prove  what  our  ideas  involve,  he  sets  almat  % 
cheii)i(‘ul  analysis  of  lani^nat^e;  and  to  prove  the  meinii^if  | 
wonls,  he  hunts  them  throin^h  all  their  donblin:^  and  tuniia^, 
home  to  tlieir  roots.  Now  the  history  of  |)oetry  and  its  |>rimirT 
I  import  as  little  detenniiies  its  ]>r<'seiit  power  ami  pnr|»ose as  aiv 

old  Saxon  verb  explains  the  relative  meaniinjf  of  its  distant  dr- 
rivalive.  It  may  In*  more  iiii^enions  in  theory  to  detect  mhht 
one  dio^nifitsl  pill* pos4%  which  all  pin^s  from  Homer  dowiiwanl^ 
have  had  or  oinj^ht  to  have  hail  in  view  ;  but  we  ooncpiveit  iniiHi 
the  more  probable,  that  the  desia^n,  th*‘  inllnenee,  and  tke  mo¬ 
tive  of  the  poet  have  Immui  as  various  as  the  characters  lie  lii» 
assumed  in  society,  and  the  forms  of  thont;lit  to  which  bis  niiwl 
has  piven  birth.  That  th(»re  have  lieen  tlironj^h  all  a«^es  an  in- 
iidlectual  proi^eny,  whose  |)ecnliarity  of  fimtiire  has  distinipiislied 
them  from  the  rest  of  swiety,  by  whati'ver  name  they  http 
boon  oalhsi,  is  doubtless  true;  men  of  samj^nine  yet  inelancholir 
tempi'rament,  to  whose  ardent  passions  the  common  ohjechiof 
life  preseiittsl  no  adeipiate  excitement ;  minds  of  restless  enenp 
which,  findim;^  without,  insntlicient  scope  and  interest,  turned 
inward,  on  themsclvi's,  and  sought  in  the  iinlcfmite  creations 
of  an  ideal  world  enjoyment  more  coinmiMisnrate  with  tlieir  h- 
cnities.  In  them,  imagination  eprew  by  exercise;  theohj<*eh  of 
conscionsness  iMs^ame  up|a'rmost  in  their  minds — the  most  |»po- 
minent  to  their  mental  vision,  ami  these,  ^ave  birth  to  erooticis 
far  more  deoji,  and  powerful,  and  |HTmanent  than  theph*asur«N 
of  sense.  The  liest  atttftions  of  the  heart,  too  little  under  tin* 


iiiHnence  of  fixiHl  motive  or  relij^ions  principles,  were  awakened, 
and  hei’amc  tributary  to  the  fancy.  'I'lie  fervent  mind  sought 
for  utterance,  but  the  common  forms  of  thonc^ht  were  insuflicient, 
in  their  simple  sense,  to  cxj>n*ss  dr  communicate  its  nieaninr 
To  supply  this  want,  it  had  rwonrse  to  ti^nre,  to  nietiphor, 
and  hyperbole,  that  told  in  suitable  lani^nac^e  the  indetinite  naturr 
of  the  meaning  they  conveyisl.  Such  w  as  the  orisfin  of  jioetr)— 
at  first  wild  and  abrupt  in  proportion  to  the  tnrbnlence  andff* 
hemence  which  characterize  the  passions  of  uncivilized 
but  as  lang^naf^e  accommodated  itself  to  the  extending  want^  d 
society,  and  the  tamed  passions  of  man  subsided  into  luiWe 
aflcctions,  poetry  became  subjt»ct  to  finer  arts  and  nilw— ^ 
was  employ  tsl  as  the  most  'graceful  dress  of  thought,  tf 
expressive  medium  of  Uiose  feeliiifipi  which  are  awakrtflH 
by  sympathy. 

*  The  original  purpose  of  poetry  is  either  religious  or  historiedj^ 
as  must  frequently  happen,  a  mixture  of  both.  To  modem  rc^ 
the  poems  of  Homer  have  many  of  the  features  of  pure  roinanc^^ 
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ivlltf  wu’mation  of  his  contemporaries,  they  probably  derived  their 
cliefralue  from  their  suppoiMm  historical  authenticity.  The  same 
Biiy  >n.‘neraUy  be  said  of  the  poetry  of  all  early  ages.  The  marvels 
sodiwracles  whicli  the  poet  blends  witl)  his  son4;>  do  not  exceed  in 
Qusber  and  extravagance  the  hgments  of  the  historians  of  the  same 
period  of  society ;  and  indeed,  the  dilTercnce  betwixt  poetry  and  prose, 

the  vehicles  of  historical  truth,  is  always  of  late  introduction. 
Poets,  under  various  denominations  of  Bards,  Scalds,  Chroniclers, 
isd  so  forth,  are  the  first  historians  of  all  nations.  Their  intention 
is  to  relate  the  events  tliey  have  witnessed,  or  the  traditions  that  have 
rtached  them ;  and  they  clothe  the  relation  in  rhyme,  merely  as  the 
nettis  of  rendering  it  more  solemn  in  the  narration,  or  more  easily 
committed  to  memory.  But  os  the  |>oetical  historian  improves  in 
the  srt  of  conveying  information,  the  authenticity  of  his  narrative  un- 
aroidably  declines.  He  is  tempted  to  dilate  and  dwell  upon  the  events 
that  arc  interesting  to  the  imagination,  and  conscious  how  indifferent 
bii  audience  is  to  the  naked  truth  of  his  poem,  his  history  gradually 
becomes  a  romance.  It  is  in  this  situation  that  those  epics  are  found 
vkich  hare  been  generally  considered  tlie  standards  ot  poetry.*  p.  x. 

To  tlu'se  stMisihlc  remarks  avc  have  only  to  object  that  in  de« 
fiuiug  tlie  original  purpose  of  potdr)’  to  Ik*  either  religious  or 
iiistorical,  the  author  has,  we  think,  l>cen  led  into  partial  error 
lly.i'oiifiiuug  his  attention  to  some  particular  mociols  of  compo^ 
stion.  These  were  not  the  ouly,  though  doubtless,  the  prin*  < 
c\p\  ohjeets  of  poetry.  Among  the  most  ancient  productions 
\diich  have  deseemled  to  us,  are  many  which  can  be  referrod  to 
urithcr  of  these  classes.  They  arc  the  expressions  of  |>ersonal 
feeling,  wliich  received  its  cast  from  the  genius  and  manners' 
of  the  nation  to  which  the  |>oet  addressed  himself.  8uch  were 
the  traditional  songs  of  the  tirst  ages,  whether  tliey  assume  the 
form  of  lyric  or  narrative ;  and  they  were  designed  to  |)crpetuatp 
these  feelings, — the  love  of  glory — of  their  country, — and  as  an 
exriteineni  to  this,  the  veneration  of  the  dead.  In  those  older 
|liy»,  the  mind  incapable  of  being  bounded  by  the  present,  yet 
itptorant  and  doubtful  of  the  future,  deliglitcd  to  expatiate  in 
the  past— to  |>eople  the  undiscovered  regions  of  invisible  life  with 
he  shades  ot  the  departed.  To  them  the  unseen  world  was  tlio 
object  more  of  memory  than  of  ho|)e,  or  at  least  of  fancy  acting 
through  the  medium  of  memory:  and  history,  at  that  early 
period,  was  hut  the  field  in  which  imagination  triumphed  over 
tune,  and  reconquered  the  forms  of  affectionate  veneration  from 
the  grave.  Poetry  was  the  harp  of  Orpheus  which  won  back 
to  light  the  beloved  object  of  remembrance.  No  doubt  the  sup- 
pooed  historical  authenticity  of  his  narratives  contrihuti^d  to  tlieir 
ulne,  because  it  was  necessary  to  pn^serve  tlie  illusion  of  the 
that  they  should  be  received  as  true.  The  charm  of 
in  those  days,  when  man  united  the  powers  of  a  giiMtic 
totellcct  to  the  eageiness  and  the  creilulity  of  childhood,  the 
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charm  of  fiction  in  this  twilight  of  the  mind,  wa;^  hs  tr«^ 
The  purpoH<^  of  hiatory  ailcrwardii  changetly  and  it  of  ceim 
coBHcd  lo  be  noetry.  The  connexion*  bet w^^en  them  beingdii. 
M>lved,  the  object  rtf  the  poet,  or  rather  the  way  in  which  he 
pill  sued  hifi  object,  became  differiMit.  His  attention  wig  ae- 
CTCssttrily  tiimcMl  to  the  improvement  of  his  art,  as  the  meate  of 
maintaining  and  extending  his  power.  To  kv'ep  pace  with  the 
iinprovemcnt  of  language  he  had  recourse  to  various  expedicBts 
for  exulting  the  style  of  his  composition  above  the  colloqiiial 
dialect.  Metre  had  its  origin  in  a  much  earlier  }>enoil.  TV 
etlbit  which  gives  birth  to  the  feelings  of  |>oetry  naturally  p- 
parts  a  measured  accent  to  tlieir  expression  ;  but  it  was  sul^ 
jivtcd  to  more  pre<*ise  rules.  Harmony  of  numbers  and  purity 
of  diction  came  to  occupy  the  particular  attention  of  the  iioet, 
and  the  exiiibition  of  his  skill  eeascul  to  be  a  secmidary  objcft 
From  addressing  tlio  nobler  feelings,  frcin  inspiring  the  sub- 
limer  emotions  of  the  soul,  he  soon  descended  to  the  task  of 
soothing  or  exciting  the  wayward  and  frivolous  passions  of 
man.  Instead  of  ruling  the  mind  of  man,  and  thus  claiming  his 
revi'n'iiee  or  love,  he  was  reiluced  to  the  necessity  of  making 
it  his  object  to  please.  When  to  please  becomes  tlie  artisfsol^ 
ject,  soon  ceasi^  to  be  very  scrii)>iilous  about  the  means  of 
suocTss.  Y’et  that  this  is  not  the  simple  or  legitimate  end  of 
his  com|K>sition,  st^'tiis  to  be  unconsciously  implied  by  tltecot* 
slant  relereiK^t'  which  i<  made  by  the  critic,  to  some  supiMMed 
rules,  some  indefinite  standard.  It  is  only  in  certain  ways  that 
he  is  I'crmitted  to  please. 

At  ihe  point  to  which  we  have  now  conducted  tlie  reader 
through,  we  hope,  no  very  fatiguing  route  of  thought,  he  will 
Ik*  hcttiT  prepared  to  attend  to  the  inquiry  with  which  we  sH 
out.  11  it  bv  the  object  of  |kH‘try  to  please,  what  is  the  legitimate 
source  of  ibis  ph^asure,  and  by 'what  secret  means  is  he  to  effect 
bis  purpose?  Our  aiiihor  in  vindicating  the  style  of  poetry 
whicii  he  has  adopted,  on  the  professed  model  of  Walter  Scott, 
under  the  designation  of  romantic  |>oetry,  proceeds  to  observe 
that — 

•  the  celebrated  receipt  for  writing  an  epic  poem,  which  appearsd 
in  the  Guardiun,  was  the  first  instance  in  which  common  senM  was 
applied  to  this  department  of  poetry;  and  indeed,  if  the  question  be 
considered  on  its  own  merits,  we  must  be  satisiied  that  narrative 
poetry,  if  strictly  confined  to  the  great  occurrences  of  history,  would 
be  deprived  of  the  individual  interest  which  it  is  sc  well  calculskd 
to  excite.  Modem  poets  may  therefore  be  pardoned  in  seeking 
simpler  subjects  of  v<  rse,  n^ore  interesting  in  proportion  ^  to  theu 
simplicity.  Two  or  three  figures,  well  group^,  suit  the  artist  bcticf 
tlian  a  crowd,  for  whatever  purpose  assembled.  For  the  san* 
reason,  a  scene  immediately  presented  to  the  imagination,  and  di* 
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brought  home  to  the  feelings,  though  involving  the  fate  but 
if  flee  or  two  persons,  is  more  favourable  for  poetry  than  the  political 
mugglei  tntl  convulsions  which  influence  the  fate  of  kti^onis.  llie 
(pcver  are  within  the  reach  and  comprehension  of  ail,  and,  if  de¬ 
pleted  with  vigour,  seldom  fail  to  fix  attention ;  the  other,  if  more 
lublinie,  arc  more  vague  and  distant,  less  capable  of  being  distinctly 
•jodertiood,  and  infinitely  less  capable  of  exciting  these  sentiments 
^iick  it  is  the  very  purpose  of  poetry  to  inspire,  '1  o  generalize  is 
ilvtyi  to  destroy  effect.  >Ve  tvou/^,  [should]  for  examine,  be  more 
intemted  in  the  fate  of  an  individual  soldier  in  combat,  than  in  the 
^aad  events  of  a  general  action ;  with  the  happiness  of  two  lovers 
faked  from  misery  and  anxiety  to  peace  and  union,  than  with  the 
successful  exertions  of  a  whole  nation.  From  what  causes  this  may 
originate  is  a  separate,  and  obviously  an  immaterial  consideration, 
gjure  we  adroit  it  to  be  true,  it  is  proper,  however,  to  recollect, 
that  while  men  sec  only  a  limited  space,  and  while  their  affections 
aod  conduct  are  regulated,  not  by  aspiring  at  an  universal  good, 
bttf  by  exerting  tlieir  power  of  making  themselves  and  others  happy 
vithin  the  limited  scale  allotted  to  ea^  individual,  so  long  will  in- 
diridual  history  and  individual  virtue  be  the  readier  and  more  ac« 
cfsdble  road  to  general  interest  and  attention ;  and  perhaps  we  may 
aid,  that  it  is  the  more  useful,  as  well  as  the  more  ucccssible,  in  aa 
m^h  as  it  affords  an  example  capable  of  being  easily  imitated.’  p.  xv. 

The  fact  appears  to  us  to  be,  that,  in  strict  accordance  witfe 
Allan’s  theory,  poetry  imparts  pleasure,  by  exciting  some  moral 
(indboii  in  the  mind,  through  tW  medium  of  imagination.  It 
addresses  itself  to  the  sympathies  of  our  nature  in  the  symbo¬ 
lical  and  Indefinite  language  of  feeling.  It  is  not  designed  to 
anusethe  mind,  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term.  Amusement  is 
I  later  invention  of  enfeebled  intellect.  The  only  amusement 
of  fresh  and  unblunted  nature  is  powerful  emotion.  So  keen 
first  is  the  appetite  of  life,  tliat  it  demands  a  continual 
'upply  of  pleasure  or  of  pain  to  satisfy  the  restless  energies  of 
fiioughtand  the  cravings  of  passion.  Where  this  rude  strength 
of  intellect  has  been  tamed  by  culture,  and  the  fierce  desires  of 
'nitauglit  nature  have  ^iven  way  to  calm  and  elevated  senti- 
it  is  in  tlie  active  developcment  of  its  faculties  that  the 
»»nd  finds  its  sufficient  enjoyment.  It  is  still  in  emotions, 
of  a  gentler  kind,  which  impart  a  vividness  to  the  sense 
rxUtenee,  that  it  seeks  for  pleasure.  To  such  a  state  of 
we  conceive  poetry  to  be  adapted,  nay,  that  tiersons  con- 
fhis  state  of  feeling  are  aloiio  susceptible  ol  its  genuine 
plftsures.  For,  as  has  been  often  observea,  it  affwts  us,  not 
7  imputing  to  us  tlie  ideas  of  another's  mind,  so  much  as  by 
impulse  to  the  activity  of  our  own.  We  judge  of  its 
innu  hy  no  better  rule  than  that  of  its  power  to  excite  the 
l^^nation  which  presupposes  its  interesting  our  S3rmpathy. 
Hic  man  should  take  up  a  volume  of  poetry  with  no  other 
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vifw  than  to  hill  his  thoii^ts  to  sWp  hy  aiiiusinfij  them,  aiOi- 
oiit  any  previous  arcpiaintanoe  ^vith  the  *  sentiments  wliic^  it 
is  the  very  purpose  of  po«*try  to  inspirt',’  his  ima^nation  u- 
exereisetl  on  the  fonns  of  wonder  and  beauty  which  surroiimi 
us,  and  his  ftM'Iih^  indisposed  to  spontant'ous  exercise;  suchi 
man  whatever  relief  from  the  fati^e  of  idleiit'ss  he  may 
in  following  the  eonduct  of  a  story,  or  examinin*^  the  stnictiirt 
of  a  stan/a,  can  never  rt't'eive  from  fMH'try  that  ph'asiire  aliirli 
it  was  desii'ned  to  coniiniinicate.  It  is  a  mistakt'  to  suppoi^ 
that  heeaiise  a  |>erson  has  a  elt'ar  apprehension  of  truths,  lad 
a  knowledt^e  Inith  of  facts  and  principlt's,  and* is,  in  fact,  poK. 
st'sst'd  of  fi^ootl  sense,  it  thtTefore  argues  any  reflexion  u)mhi  ha 
iinderstundini^  to  suppose  him  incapable  of  uppreeiatinit  a  ttr- 
tain  style  of  composition,  the  elements  of  which  he  has  nem 
studied.  Yet  with  what  self-satisfaction  den's  the  critic  pro. 
nounce  on  the  works  of  men  of  exalted  {genius,  often  becaay 
their  bold  and  brilliant  conceptions  can  find  no  parallel,  no 
|K)nsive  sentiment  in  his  own  mind! 

We  have  already  exceeded  the  assi^^ned  limits,  or  we  roi|^t 
have  called  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  moral  piiqwiir 
of  jmetry.  Of  this,  however,  we  may  have  some  future  oc¬ 
casion  to  s{n'ak.  That  all  emotions  are  of  a  moral  natiin*  n 
obvious ;  nor  can  it  have  t'sca)M'd  their  notice  that  the  imaci* 
nation  has  a  powerful  influeiict*  u|M>n  characU'r.  To  thoir, 
however,  who  may  be  disposc'd  to  question  the  use  or  lienefit 
of  |H)etry,  we  reply  that,  is  rather  into  the  use  and  iH'iu'tituf 
the  ima<^ination  that  their  empiiry  should  lie  made,  of  ahidi 
poetry  is  only  the  Ufcossary  product.  To  repress  tlu'  devt'lojif- 
ment  of  the.  faculty  would  he  as  vain  as  fatuitous  ;  and  notbm^ 
surt'ly  would  be  gained  hy  its  unfoldini'  itself  in  action  ntber 
than  in  sentiment,  by  its  exerting  itself  on  the  sphen*  of  ml 
life,  instead  of  expatiating^  in  an*  idt'al  creation.  Put'try  miy 
be  called  a  want  of  the  heart.  There  are  few  jH'rsoiis,  |»erha|i>, 
who  have  not  at  some  jH'riml  of  their  life  been  susceptible  of 
its  soothing  influenc'e.  At  tliosc  moments  when  the  prcj^eiit 
|ialls  on  the  mind  amid  the  tumultuous  agitations  of  hop‘, 
or  tlie  softer  distractions  of  sorrow,  how  delightful  to  sunreiKlfi 
ourselves  to  tlie  visions  of  fancy,  and  to  indulge  in  the  wiklev 
pansivc  feelings  of  Humana'.  It  is  then  that  Poetry  has  |»oafT 
peculiarly  to  charm,  not  by  representing  Iw'fore  us  ‘  fac  siiu^ 
*  of  our  mean  selves’ — but  ‘by  seeking  to  transport  the  nM 
‘  to  a  sense  of  its  possible  greatness,  and  to  im]>lant  the  ipw 
‘  of  Uiat  greatness  during  tlie  tem|>orary  oblivion  of  the  worth- 
‘  less  thing  we  are,  and  of  tlie  peculiar  state  in  which  ^ 
‘  hapiien  to  be;  suspending  our  individual  recollections,  iw 
‘  lulling  them  to  sleep  amid  the  n)usic  of  .nobler  thouftlit*  • 

*  Colendgc’s  Friend. 
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It  is,  in  siiort,  its  es^HH'ial  office  to  lift  us  out  of  the 
ynt  to  n'coii(|uer  our  sensihiUtit^s  fi*oin  the  clcadtMiiii^ 
of  custom,  and  to.  endue  external  forms  with  a  power, 
'(•(ifprodciit  of  our  own  selfish  iniert^ts,  or  passive  habits,  to 
^imultte  us  to  exertion  and  enjoyment. 

\Ve  litve  no  room  for  the  particular  consifleration  of  that 
ailf  of  |KX‘try  which  the  author  of  the  Bridal  of  Triermuin 
iifi  •(iopttsl.  His  o.Mi  apology  will  probably  bo  dOiMned  suf- 
flcient  for  his  choice.  I'lie  poiMn  itself  will  wcarcely  atlmit  of 
uMlysis.  It  will  aflfonl  our  reatlers  a  In^tter  opportunity  of 
juiipntf  of  its  merits,  to  t^ive  a  few  extracts.'^  The  o|>enin(^ 
of  the  PiHMU  which  first  appeansl  as  a  frafipnent  in  tlie  Edin¬ 
burgh  Annual  Register  for  1 80ft  is  an  avowed  and  palpable 
imitation  of  ‘  the  master  whom  he  has  adopted  as  his  model.* 
TV  ns«inblunce,  however,  lessens  as  the  poem  proissMls,  and 
it  (tsiainly  may  lay  as  u^imhI  claim  to  originality  as  many  less 
istensihle  imitations.  We  select  the  following  as  a  proof  of  the 
justict*  of  onr  remarks. 

‘  With  toil  the  king  his  way  pursu’d 
By  lonely  Threlkeld’s  waste  and  wood, 

Till  on  his  course  obli{]uely  shone 
The  narrow  valley  of  St.  John, 

Down  sloping  to  the  western  sky, 

Where  lingering  sun-beams  love  to  lie. 

Right  glad  to  feel  these  beams  again,* 

The  king  drew  up  his  charger’s  rein ; 

With  gauntlet  rais’d  he  skreened  his  sight, 

As  dazzled  with  the  level  light. 

And,  from  beneath  his  glove  of  mail, 

Scann'd  athrseose  the  lovely  vale, 

While  ’gainst  the  sun  his  armour  brig 
Gleam’d  ruddyillTc  the  beacon’s  light.  ’ 

*  Paled  in  by  many* a  lofty  hill, 

The  narrow  dale  lay  smooth  and  still,  , 

And,'  down  its  verdant  bosom  led,  .  '  ' 

A  winding  brooklet  found  its  bed.  ^ 

Kut,  midmost  of  the  vale,  a  mound  * 

Arose,  with  airy  turrets  crown  d. 

Buttress,  and  rampires  circling  round, 

A  mighty  keep  and  tower ; 

Seem’d  some  primeval  giant’s  hand  • 

The  castle's  massive  wolb  had  plann’d,  ' 

A  ponderous  bulwark,  to  withstand  / 

Ambitious  Nimrod’s  power. 

Above  the  moated  entrance  slung 

The  balanced  draw-bridge  trerobnng  hung, 

As  jealous  of  a  foe ;  *  , 

Wicket  of  oak,  as  iron  hard, 

With  iron-studded,  clench’d,  and  barr*'d, 
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And  prong’d  portcullb,  twin'd  to  guard 
'File  gloomy  pass  below. 

But  the  grey  walb  no  banners  crown’d 
Upon  the  watch-towrs’  airy  round 
No  warder  stood  hb  horn  to  sound* 

No  guard  bt'hide  the  bridge  was  found* 

And  where  the  gothic  gatew'ay  frown’d* 

Glanc’d  neither  bill  nor  bow. 

Beneath  the  castle’s  gloomy  pride* 

In  ample  rounn  did  Arthur  ride 
Three  times;  nor  living  thing  he  spied* 

Nor  heard  a  living  sound* 

Save  that*  awakening  from  her  dream* 

The  owlet  now  began  to  scream, 

In  concert  with  the  rushing  stream* 

That  washed  the  battled  mound. 

He  lighted  from  his  goodly  steed* 

And  he  Icfl  him  to  graze  on  bank  and  meed; 
And  shmi’ly  he  climbed  the  narrow  w'uy* 

Hiat  reached  the  entrance  grim  and  grey. 

And  he  stood  the  outward  arch  below* 

And  hi^  bugle  horn  prepared  to  blow, 
jn  hummons  blithe  and  bold. 

Deeming  to  rouse  from  iron  sleep 
The  guardian  of  thb  dismal  keep* 

Which  well  he  guessed  the  hold 
Of  wizard  stem*  and  goblin  grim, 

Or  pagan  of  gigantic  limb, 

1  he  tyrant  of  the  wold. 

The  ivory  bugle’s  golden  tip 

Twice  touched  the  monarch’s  manly  lip* 

And  twice  his  hand  withdrew. 

Tliink  not  but  Arthur’s  heart  was  good ! 

Hb  shield  was  crossed  by  the  blessed  rood* 

Had  a  pagan  host  before  him  stood* 

He  had  charged  tliem  through  and  through ;  ‘ 
Yet  the  silence  of  that  ancient  place 
Sunk  on  his  heart,  and  he  paused  a  space, 

Kre  yet  Ids  horn  he  blew. 

But,  iiistam  as  its  larum  rung. 

The  casUe  gate  was  open  flung, 

Portcullb  rose  with  crashing  groan 
Full  harshly  up  its  grove  of  stone. 

The  balance  beams  obey’d  the  blast* 

A  nd  down  the  trembling  draw-bridge  cast. 

The  vaulted  arch  before  him  lay. 

With  nought  to  bar  the  gloomy  way* 

And  onward  Arthur  paced,  with  hand 
On  Caliburn’s  resistless  brand. 

A  hundred  torches*  fluhing  bright 
Dispelled  at  once  the  gloomy  night 
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That  loured  along  the  walls. 

And  shewed  the  king's  astonished  sight 
The  inmates  of  the  halls. 

No  wizard  stem*  nor  goblin  grim, 

Nor  giant  huge  of  -form  and  limb. 

Nor  heathen  knight  was  there; 

Put  the  cressets,  which  odours  flung  aloit, 

Shewed,  by  their  yellow  light  and  soft, 

A  band  of  damsels  fair ! 

Onward  they  came,  like  summer  wave  , 

I  hat  dances  to  the  shore ; 

An  hundred  voices  welcome  gave 
And  w'elconie  o’er  and  o’er.  pp.  23 — 39. 

We  must  break  oil’  here.  In  a  tale  of  fairy  we  oxjmct  little 
Dovelty,  but  the  oft  told  story  has  seldom  been  sung  to  a  harp 
of  richer  and  sweeter  tones,  or  handled  with  such  delicacy  and 
fffling.  The  moral  delicacy  of  the  |)oem,  fonns,  iiideeti  no 
flight  recommendation  ;  we  will  oidy  allude,  as  a  happy  instance 
of  tills,  to  )).  48.  but  have  no  room  for  further  extracts. 

The  Vigil  of  De  Vaux  has  much  of  Uiat  solemn  and  indefinite 
interest  which  the  legendary  tales  of  tlie  middle  agi^  areso  well 
cilculahHl  to  inspire.  There  appears  to  exist  within  us  an  tn- 
stinct  of  the  invisible  world  which  presses  on  every  side  on 
the  boundary  of  sense:  from  this  source  proceetl  some  of  the 
laklimest  emotions  of  taste.  It  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to 
our  receiving  pleasure  from  them,  that  we  lend  our  minds  even 
(or  1  moment  to  a  belief  in  the  fables  which  superstitious  cre¬ 
dulity  once  received  as  truth.  We  know  they  were  once  be- 
Beved,  and,  by  thc^trong  delusion  ofsympatny,  they  all’ect  us, 
the  time,  ec^ually  with  the  objects  of  our  .knowliHlge.  We 
i^eed  unconsciously.  ourselves  the  subjects  of  the  fic¬ 

tion,  and  ideal  actors  in  creations  of  the  TPoct. — We  have 
pwHed  over  the  introductory  poems  which  are  interwoven  with 
tho  Romance.  They  art‘  too  lung  and  not  in  hannony  witli 
th^  tik‘ :  nor  have  they  intrinsic  merit  siiflicient  to  recompense 
for  their  intrusion.  The  appendage  to  tlie  2d  Canto  is  narti- 
(iiltrly  objectionable :  it  is  altogether  in  bad  taste,  and  not  tree  in 
pnrts  from  the  charge  of  flipjiaticy.  ’ -  V  • 

TWo  fragments  art?  reprinted,  at  tlie  end!’  of  the  volume, 
^  the  Ecliiihurgh  Annual  Register  for  1809.  That  in  imi- 
of  Crabbe  is  uncommonly  successful,  but  we  should 
^1  a  loss  to  find  in  that  nervous  but  une<|ual  writer,  many 
to  match  with  the  following.  We  do  care  whom  our 
vflhor  may  be  pleased  to  imitate,  ii  he  will  favour  us  with  §uck 
^iUtigns. 

*  Wild  howled  the  wind  the  forest  glades  along, 

And  oR  the  owl  renewed  her  dismal  song ; 
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Around  the  8|H)t,  where  emt  he  felt  the  wouihI, 

Ked  William’s  spectre  walk’d  his  midnight  round. 
When  o’er  the  swamp  he  cost  his  blighting  look, 
From  the  green  marshes  of  the  stagnant  brook 
The  bittern’s  sullen  shout  the  edges  shook ! 

'Ilie  waning  mo(»n,  with  storm  presaging  gleam, 

Now  gave  and  now  withheld  her  doubtful  beam  ; 

7'lie  old  Oak  stooped  his  arms,  then  flung  them  high, 
Htdlowing  and  groaning  to  the  troubled  sky  ; 

’Twos  then,  that  couched  amid  the  brushwood  sere, 
In  Malwood  walk  young  Mai\sell  watched  the  deer; 
'I'he  fattest  buck  reeeiveil  his  deadly  shot 
rhe  watchful  keeper  heard,  and  sought  the  sj>ot. 
Stout  were  their  hearts  and  stubborn  was  theit  strife; 
O’er  powered  at  length  the  outlaw  drew  his  knife ! 
Next  morn  a  corpse  was  found  ujmn  the  fell, 

The  rest  his  waking  agony  may  tell !’  p.  23  ], 


Art.  VIII.  Essays  on  the  Principles  of  Political  Philosophy^  desigieti 
to  illustrate  and  establish  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  Mto, 
chiefly  in  retcrence  to  the  present  state  of  the  British  Empire,  b- 
scribed,  by  permission  to  S.  Whitbread,  Esn.  M.  P.  By  'ITionuk^ 
Finch,  tSvo.  pp.  Price  1 ‘is.  bds.  Baldwin,  Sherwood  »(! 

Co.  181‘2. 


of  our  readers  as  an*  l>lessi»d  w'wU  a  more  than  ordintr) 
portion  of  the  faculty  we  have  treated  of  in  our  first  articlr, 
may  recollect  that,  almut  two  years  ago,  it  fell  to  our  lot  to  odib 
them  with  an  aecoiint  of  a  small  volume  of  Fissays  by  tki^ 
writer,  on  the  lntelle(*tuul  and  Moral  Qiialitlt*s  of  Man.  In 
ilelivering  our  opinion  of  thest*  metaphysical  s|M'culation»,  ar 
had  oicasion,  we  Imlieve,  to  tell  iMr.  Finch  that  he  had  taken 
np  a  burden  nunli  too  heavy* for  his  shoulder^.  ,  Me  getu> 
hin((*d,  that  the  intru'ate  subjects  he  pretended  to  d’lscuss^.p- 
i^uired  u  little  uhservation  and  u  little  thinking;  and  that  ^ 
was  by  no  means  satisfactory  to  substitute  in' place  of  these;  » 
series  of  gaudy  sentences,  which,  whatcvi*r  other  excelknae' 
tliey  miglit  have  to  boast,  had  little  to  answer  for  on  the  scored 
meaning.  \i  the  same  time,  as  ^Ir.  Finch  was  hnl  a  yoiic 
ottender,  we  veiiturtMl  to  e.xpress  a  lio}n»  that  we  sliould  by 
bye  set*  better  doings,  if,  instead  of  eherishing  a  |nission  Id 
bad  rlietoric,  he  would  put  himst'lf  into  a  judicious  course,  d 
study,  and  diligently  adcliet  himself  to  approval  models. 

To  this  our  nisinten*stt*tl  advict*  we  are  sorry  to  find  he 
paid  little  or  no '  attention*.  Indeed  we  rather  apprelu'nd  the 
book  is  considerably  worse  than  the  last,  inasmuch  as  it  b  ooi 
siderably  larger.  As  for  models,  we  know  of  ntnie  so  iWj 
to  find  favour  with  oiir  author  among  the  anclcutfi  as  that  wM’ 
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uniiuous  warrior  Mr.  Pistol,  or  among^  the  moilerna,  as  those 
fUqHent  |)orsoii8  who  expatiate  so  t'eelinsfly,  in  our  cltiimal 
nriats  on  Uie  mischiefs  of  worms  and  the  misery  of  red  whiskers. 
Tikinit  into  account  the  size  of  the  volume,  it  is  really  a  curiosity. 
Miat  men,  beside  Mr.  Finch,  have  eviiiccMl  a  determined  pre- 
of  sound  to  sense,  but  few  have  induls^l  it  on  so  lar^ 
a  Male,  or  w  ith  so  little  inteniiission.  There  is,  too,  an  habi- 
lull  iit^ravation  of  emphasis  which  strikes  us  as  somewhat 
curious:  nothing  is  said  in  a  low  tone  and  natural  manner; 
but  tlie  most  trilling  proposition  is  delivcrcil  with  tlie  etibrt 
and  aptation  of  a  hiero^diant.  Lastly  we  cannot  avoid  noticing 
(he  singularly  oild  mixture  of  meanness  and  hnery,  ra^  and 
ribbons,  truisms  and  nonsense; — thoui^h  this  last  characUTistic 
imlml  is  not  w  ithoiit  a  parallel  in  the  natural  world :  for  it  is  the 
ume  animal  that  at  one  time  crawls  as  a  grub,  and  at  another 
flutters  as  a  butterfly. 

What  renders  all  this  so  much  the  worse  is,  that  the  claims 
©f  Mr.  Finch  rest,  mainly,  on  his  manner.  ‘  To  originality 
of  doctrine,’  he  says,  ‘  he  makes  no  pretensions,  but  professes 
to  have  exhibitiMi  common,  though  momentous  subjects,  under 
•  new  arrangement  and  in  a  new  dn^s and  he  go«'s  on  to  add 
that  the  chief  excel Icnoe  of  a  work  like  his,  of  practical  utility, 
must  bi*  sought  for  in  *  the  reasonings  and  illustrations’  by 
which  the  ‘  |)rinciples’  are  recommended.  Now  as  it  is  but 
h\Ty  we  think,  to  let  an  author  take  his  ow  n  ground  and  advance 
hi*  own  ‘pretensions,’  we  shall  give  this  intiination  all  the 
attention  it  demands.  Of  Mr.  Finch’s  principles,  therefore, 
at  shall  mcr€‘ly  say  that  in  politics  they  are  sufhcieiitly  dc- 
atocratic,  and  that  in  religion  they  arc  characteriziul  by  a  great 
aversion  to  mystery,  and  a  great  abhorrence  of  ‘  the  narrow¬ 
minded  bigotr}  of  Calvinian  zealots.’  It  is  Mr.  Fincli’s  manner, 
itidi  is  to  perpetuate  his  fame :  and  to  this  then‘fore  we  shall 
confine  oiu^lves  in  the  brief  space  wc  can  ailbrd  to  ilevote 
to  i  work,  which  }>crhap8,  alter  dl,  deserves  as  little  to  bt;  no- 
tkvd  as  it  did  to  be  written. 


The  first  thing  that  strikes  a  n^der  on  oiMUiing  the  volume, 
a»  live  marvellous  sim|dicity  ami  |>erspieuiiy  of  the  ‘statements.’ 
p»eso.  are  fr(H|uently  enounced  in  pithy  independent  proposi- 
— of  which  the  following  may  serve  for  s|>ccimens. 


‘  fhe  chilling  hrecze  may  sometimes  interrupt  the  calm  atmos- 
pberc,  and  vernal  showers  may  occasionally  becloud  the  light  of  Jay ; 
tbe  itorra  niav  agitate  the  ocean,  and  the  Howing  tides  may  swell  the 
of  the  earth.'  p.  251-. 

*  Robbery,  insults,  slavery,  and  murder,  violate  the  sacred  rights 
^  o'sn,  and  demolish  the  fundamental  laws  of  civil  governroent. 
iMurder,  indeed,  is  a  crune  of  the  most  horrible  description.'  p.  7?. 
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*  When  the  character  of  a  nation  no  longer  harmonizes  with  th^ 
constitution  of  that  government  under  whose  wing  it  is  placed,  that 
government  itself,  though  surpoasless  in  theoretic  beauty  stan^  on 
a  sandy  basis,  and  is  hourly  liable  to  an  immediate  fall.* 

*  A  superior  degree  of  muscular  energy  or  circumstuntial  fbrtr 
can  never  be  esteemed  an  evidence  of  intrinsically  superior  worth.' 

p.  <  I . 

‘  Knowledge  however  valuable  neither  descends  from  tlic  cloa^ 
nor  enters  the  mind  w  hile  sleeping  on  the  bed  of  indolence  and  set. 
su.ility.  It  is  neither  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  will  of  our  fare* 
fathers,  nor  suddenly  put  within  our  grasp  by  the  revolutioatf? 
wheel  of  fortune.*  p.  218. 

*  To  the  man  whose  eyes  have  been  always  beamless,  the  chtraa 
of  light  can  have  no  attractions ;  but  those  who  have  beheld  with 
rupture  its  varied  beauties,  can  never  become  insensible  of  its  worth, 
nor  be  desirous  of  hiding  themselves  in  perpetual  tLirkoes.* 
p.  2a(>. 

*  lie  that  has  enjoyed  the  sw'cets  of  liberty,  and  lived  independeiK 
of  coercive  pow  er,  must  abhor  the  idea  of  bondage,  and  shrink  from 
the  apprehension  of  ceaseless  imprisonment.’  p.  2^(u. 

*  It  w’ould  doubtless  be  ridiculous  enough  to  see  a  congreii  of 
national  senators  relaxing  themselves  at  a  game  of  blindinaa’s  buff.' 
p.  857. 

Somotinics,  however,  these  stateiiient.H  assiiiiie  a  more  ex¬ 
tended  shape.  I# 

‘  Some  propositions,  designed  merely  to  convey  the  most  simple 
ideas  of  truth,  strike  the  mind  with  the  force  of  intuitive  denioa* 
stration,  and  render  it  impossible  for  the  understanding  to  wail  for  i 
moment  in  suspense.  Every  one  instantly  perceives  that  the  whole 
of  any  thing  must  be  greater  llian  a  part — that  three  and  two  can 
be  neither  more  hor  less  than  five— aiul  that  no  being  can  poaieii 
existence,  and  yet  be  annihilatcil  at  fht'  same  moment.  Manj 
axioms  of  this  description  might  indeed  be  specified,  respectiaf 
which  no  doubt  can  po.'isibly  exist  in  the  mind,  nor  any  difference  or 
dispute  he  admitted  for  an  instant  among  the  human  race.  Thcr 
are  equidly  acknowledged  to  be  true,  whether  uttered  in  the polubw 
languages  of  i'urope,  or  conveyed  by  the  simple  dialect  ot  sango 
tribes. — whether  announced  to  philosophers  on  the  theatre  of 
science,  or  delivered  to  wild  barbarians  in  the  desert.’  p.  3S4. 

•  It  is  the  foundation  of  a  superstructure  that  forms  an  e*cn“ 
tial  criterion  of  its  solidity,  its  duration,  and  its  worth.  The  moil 
acientitic  arrangement  of  parts,  or  the  utmost  splendor  of 
ficial  embellishments,  can  never  be  deemed  an  equivalent  for  staWityi 
nor  give  vulue  to  a  fabric  which  is  built  on  the  sand.  If  our 
of  rights  he  founded  on  the  schemes  of  fancy,  and  not  on  the 
principles  of  equity  and  truth,  the  first  wind  that  assails  itjnJ 
discover  its  inherent  wcaknc‘ss,  and  cause  its  high  raised  pinnacw 
to  realize  an  immediate  fall.  But  if  the  firm  and  immutable 
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future,  of  reason,  of  virtue,  and  of  truth,  constitute  tlic  basis 
oQirhich  it  stands,  it  may  endure  the  vicissitudes  of  oges,  and  re- 
■in  coevaJ  ^ith  the  social  existence  of  man/  p.  125. 

Of  the  *  reasonintj^’  the  reader  may  take  Uie  following 

«  Freedom  of  speecli  is  therefore  essential  to  the  true  dignity  of 
jtMon,  and  to  the  rational  utility  of  social  intercourse.  In  its  ab- 
jcoce,  the  mind  could  receive  no  permanent  increase  of  felicity, 
bn  every  hoped  for  accession  of  intellectual  joy  would  either  ter- 
toiasie  in  abortion,  or  expire  at  the  moment  of  its  birth.  Wisdom 
vQuld  no  longer  diffuse  its  genial  benefits  throughout  the  world, 
but  folly,  like  u  pestilential  atmosphere,  would  spread  its  baneful 
coougion  and  desolating  ravages  on  every  hand.  Sincerity  the 
fouDdstion  of  all  the  virtues  would  be  driven  from  the  habitations 
pfmen,  and  hypocrisy  with  all  its  guileful  train,  would  become 
^liar  with  the  human  race.  The  character  of  the  mind  would 
be  deformed  in  every  feature, — society  would  appear  more  hideous 
tbao  solitude  itself, — and  the  kindred  ties  of  nature  would  ser\'e  only  to 
mcresse  imposture  and  aggravate  distress.’  p.  232. 

*  Poverty  in  general  excludes  the  multitude  from  the  light  of 
visdom,  and  imprisons  them  in  the  dungeon  of  ignorance,  super- 
uition,  and  depravity.  It  not  only  contracts  the  minds  of  its  present 
Tictims,  but  seals  the  understandings  of  their  posterity,  and  renders 
it  almost  impossible  for  them  to  rise  beyond  the  infancy  of  their 
moral  being.  Trained  up  to  labour  from  their  earliest  days,  and 
doomed  to  persevere  through  life  in  its  perpetual  toils,  the  lowest 
poor  can  neither  enjoy  the  benefit  of  juvenile  improvement,  nor 
I  pouess  an  opportunity  to  cultivate  and  dignify  their  own  minds, 
j  Compelled  to  engage  w’ith  incessant  diligence  in  tome  laborious 
f  iTocation  of  manual  employ,  their  immortal  faculties  arc  withheld 
I  from  the  best  pursuits  of  reason,  and  denied  the  heaven  born  emotions 
j  of  intellectual  joy.'  p.  174—5. 

I  '  If  tlic  zealous  advocates  of  uniformity  in  the  religious  world 
[  mid  ever  accomplish  their  favourite  object,  let  them  not  only 
embrace  the  principles  of  pure  democracy,  but  exemplify  the  cha- 
I  ricter  of  universal  levellers  on  the  largest  scale.  Lei  them  not 

Bt  only  demolish  those  distinctions  of  rank  and ‘property  which  the 
terolutions  of  time  have  unavoidably  introduced  among  us,  but  let 
*bem  likewise  terminate  those  different  avocations  and  alliances  which 

|'*cwsarily  diversify  our  principles,  and  change  the  complexion  of  our 
Boril  fettures.  Let  them  establish  some  infallible  rule  by  which 
j  the  muscular  energies  and  sensativc  organs  of  our  infant  race 
j  Bity  be  assimilated;  and,  like  Pharaoh  and  Herod  their  cruel 
I  prototypes,  let  them  commission  some  bloody-minded  lictors  to 
I  match  every  one  who  is  found  incapable  of  such  similitude. 
I  Ut  them  also  institute,  on  some  invariably  regulated  plan,  two 
{  MUonal  establishments  from  which  alone  nurses  and  preceptors 
[  on  be  obtained  to  swathe  our  infants  and  educate  our  youth.* 
^3♦l. 
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But  our  autlior's  forte  Ih  evidently  in  ‘  illustration.'  I 

*  In  the  midst  of  those  gloomy  periods  our  imniorul  Alfred  I 

to  the  throne,  shone  like  the  vernal  sun  in  all  his  benignant  mak?  I 
Bcneatli  the  influence  of  his  illustrious  government  the  do«c^  I 
ignorance  fled  away,  the  chains  of  vassalage  were  burst  taadtr  I 
funder  and  assassination  ceased  to  reign.  The  splendor  of  I 
genius  indeed  kindled  the  flaiue  of  liberty  in  every  dejected  bolii^  ■ 
coniDclled  the  h4^gard  form  of  tyranny  to  hide  its  head,  and  Ii|lai4  I 
up  tne  bloom  of  joy  in  every  dejected  countenance.*  p.  46.  I 

*  We  perceive  that  mankind  were  neither  designed  to  vegetate  fib  I 

plants,  nor  to  spend  Uieir  days  in  listlcssness  like  oysters;  they  wert  I 
neither  intendea  to  crawl  on  the  earth  like  reptiles,  nor  to  ravage  k  I 
like  tygers.’  p.  217.  I 

*  An  encroachment  on  the  liberty  of  tlie  press  is  the  prelude  sf  I 

general  tyranny.  It  is  the  insidious  harbinger  of  hungry  lions,  wb  I 
lurk  in  secret,  waiting  with  eagerness  the  favourable  instant,  tbi  I 
will  enable  them,  with  ferocious  cruelty  to  grasp  our  best  enjoymeo^  I 
and  cause  our  liberties  to  fall  lifeless  at  their  feet.*  p.284.  I 

*  Kvery  attempt  to  restrain  our  mental  liberty  i^i  indeed,  sn  attack  I 
on  our  most  essential  prerogatives.  It  is  a  poison  infused  into  tb 
body  politic,  perhaps  oy  deceitful  measures,  which,  unless  specdilj 
counteracted  oy  a  vigorous  medicine,  will  debilitate  all  its  energies, 
and  gradually  reduce  it  within  the  pow  er  of  the  rapacious  and  d^ 
Touring  grave.*  p.  361. 

^  A  calm  indeed  would  be  realized ;  but  it  w  ould  either  retendili 
the  stillness  of  the  frozen  ocean  and  tlie  stagnant  pestilent!^  lake,  « 
assimilate  itself  to  the  dismal  calm  that  precedes  the  destnidm 
tempest,  or  tlie  tremendous  eartliquake.*  p.  253. 

Our  readers  cannot  fail  by  this  thne  to  have  peneirated  tb 
secret  of  Mr.  Finch’s  tnanner.  It  may  be  cxpresseil  in  oif 
word — ainpliheation.  Always  choose  the  longest  and  most 

sonorous  wonls  you  c  an  lay  hbkl  of,  and  put  as  many  of  then 
togi*ther  as  you  |M>ssibly  can.  The  author’s  grand  solicitude  k 
to  avoid  pro|>ouniling  his  little  fractious  of  meaning  in  tbrir 
lowest  tenns,  convinced,  as  he  apparently  is,  tliat  500  thou¬ 
sandths  are  pret'bndy  49t)  times  more  valuable  titan  one  half 
There  is  no  end  to  Uie  employment  of  this  expedient.  Than 
wise  and  gocnl  man  is  one,  wlio  is  ^  distinguished  for  the  m- 
)H*rior  energies  of  his  mental  frame,  and  the  qucucUiesa  tithNi 
of  his  virtuous  philanthropy.’  To  take  an  oath  ti  't* 
swear  by  the  reconk  ofUte  New  Testament:’  to koed is 
bow  Uie  knee  of  supplicating  homage;’  to  die  and  be 
gotten  is  ‘  to  verge  iowarcls  tlie  grave  and  be  entombed  in  Ih^ 
sepulchre  of  disgraceful  oblivion ;’  and  to  be  fond  d 
dress  is  ‘  to  lie  absorbed  in  the  vain  cmbcllishinents  of  our 
earthly  tahemacles.*  If  he  has  /occasion  to  siy  thd 
men  tlitler  in  tlicir  notions  of  govemmeiit,  he  must  phrMC 
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( Hmt  opiutuas  of  tliose  who  have  luosit  clofiely  mvesti^ated  the 
pnscipit^  of  human  f^overiuueiit,  instead  of  a|>proxiinatin|^ 
tpiiaros  uiiifonnity,  have  been  characterixed  by  diversity  in  ita 
notft  opposing  forms.*  lie  cannot  simply  say  Time  and 
rxperiem^  but  must  have  it,  the  *  tiery  trial  of  long  experieiic*o 
the  ravages  of  dissolving  time.*  A  borough  *  is  a  petty 
itfUtutioii  of  domiciliary  legislation  ;*  and  a  clergyman  (we  su'^i- 
poge  a  papistical  one)  is  a  |>ersonage  who  ^  claims  it  as  Ins 
prerogative  to  rt^vel  in  the  wealth  of  tlie  people,  and  grasp 
lidiout  obligation  or  control  the  tythes  of  the  eartli.*  If  a 
Btn  is  cruel,  he  is  said  to  *  feel  no  coinpunctuous  regret 
ia  the  recollection  of  his  ruthless  triumphs  ;*  if  aspiring  to 
ke  *  eniuloiisly  concerned  to  soar  above  tlie  giddy  multitude  :* 
if  anxious,  to  be  *  exposed  to  the  paugs  of  overhearing 
folicitude.*  Then,  too,  we  hear  of  *  men  of  opj^reMaire  clia- 
ratUTs*  and  Sentimental  opponents.*  And  sometimes  the 
pbra.s4H)logy  of  scripture  must  be  improved  to  accoinmodate  tlie 
UfteofMr.  Finch — as  at  page  84,  w  here  he  says  that  ‘  Freedom 
cntbles  men  to  sit  beneath  their  own  vine  and  tig-tree  none pre- 
nmiey  to  Jill  them  with  diatnay!' 

But  we  liave  really  no  wish  to  pursue  this  unfortunute  rhetori- 
citn  any  further.  Enough  has  b^>n  said  to  shew  under  w  hat  *  a 
Tiriety  of  form*  he  has  here  dressed  out  the  Principles  of  Political 
Pliilusophy.  That  he  has  succeeded  in  throwing  much  light 
upon  them — that  he  has  disentangled  wdiat  was  complicated, 
arranged  what  was  confused,  and  set  disputed  questions  for  ever 
it  rest,  is  more  than  we  dare  take  upon  ourselves  to  assert. 
In  tliesc  res|K*cts,  we  fear  he  has  accomplished  little.  But  for 
swelling  periods  and  rotund  cadences,  he  may  be  safely  baekoil 
against  the  held.  As  a  serious  |KTforinance  this  book  must  he  al¬ 
lowed  to  set  rivalry  at  detiance ;  and  unh'ss  Mr.  Finch  s'.oul  1  think 
pro|)erto  favour  the  world  with  another  volume  of  his  lucubruii  .ns, 
we  may  w  ait  long  enough  befoi*e  we  meet  with  a  similar  display 
of  absurdity  without  humour,  aud  pomp  w  itliout  dignity. 


Alt.  IX.  yf  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  East  India  Company^  from 
ita  first  formation  to  the  passing  of  the  regulating  Act  of  177S; 
with  a  Summary  View  of  the  Changes  that  iiave  t^en  place  since 
that  period  in  the  internal  Administration  of  British  India.  By 
Robert  Grant,  Esq.  8vo.  pp.  4.’>0.  Black,  Parry,  and  Co.  1813. 

^HE  title  and  contents  of  this  volume  would  have  more  ac¬ 
curately  corres|H)nded,  wc  think,  had  it  bwii  called  ‘  The 
‘  Kxpedkmey  maintained  of  continuing  the  System  by  wliidi 
‘the trade  and  government  of  India  are  now  regulated:  Part 
‘the  Second,  being  a  continuation  to  Part  tlie  First.*  The 
t<)Qc  of  the  work  is  that  of  a  political  pamphlet,  upon  tlie  topic 
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of  thoday;  ami  of  such  perforinanct'^i,  the  distms^imhmgdn. 
ractcr,  we  all  know,  is  to  exat^Cfcrate,  as  far  as  )>ossil)le,  oq  6ft 
one  side,  and  to  extenuate  on  the  other.  Mr.  Grant,  inderd. 
explicitly  admits  that  his  former  pu!)lieation  and  the  presfat, 
were  orii^iiially  parts  of  one  whole,  ‘  in  which  it  was  intended  to 
attonipt  u  full  discussion,  in  all  its  hranehes,  of  the  questioi 
respet’tiiii'  the  most  elicfible  system  of  connection  between  thh 
country  and  the  Kast  Indites:’  and  he  adds,  that  all  othfr 
claims  upon  him  for  this  work  were  ‘  streni^thened  by  the  neir 
a])proacli  of  the  |>eriod  at  which  the  cpiestion  must  of  necerntr 
underc^o  the  decision  of  the  legislature.’  In  other  words,  the 
express  desit'ii  with  which  Mr.  Grant  (takini^  into  account  Im 
known  and  acknowled^^ed  opinions)  set  out,  was  to  adtocalr 
the  cause  of  the  Kast  India  Comnany — to  defend  in  allitspifti 
the  cxistintj  system :  and  the  mode  by  which  he  has  endeuToured 
to  cflTect  this,  is  by  makint^  a  /ii/r/ort/,  the  vehicle  of  a  ‘full  dis- 
enssion’  of  a  vast  and  complicated  suhjt'Ct  of  controversy. 

Now  it  surely  requires  no  very  deep  insit^ht  inhuman  natureto  ' 
|>erceive,  how  much  a  desie^n  like  this — a  decided  intention  of  ' 
esjK)usi!»ir  one  side  of  a  disputed  (piestion — must  of  necessity 
flistpialify  a  man  for  the  composition  of  history .  The  effect  must 
Ik*  both  to  tiistort  the  view  which  is  taken  of  the  e\idence  by 
the  author  himself,  and  to  make  him  present  distorted  repre¬ 
sentations  of  it  to  the  public;  both  to  withdraw  his  attention  non 
such  parts  of  the  evidence  as  he  dislikes,  and  to  fix  it  intently 
upon  those  he  is  attached  to.  Hnt  there  is  another  objection  to 
Mr.  (iraiit’s  procedure.  We  are  not  sure  that  it  is  quite  fair.  Ad- 
uiittincr,  as  it  is  impossible  not  to  admit,  the  perfect  si lu'erity  of 
his  opinions  in  favour  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  aeknow- 
le<l"in;;  his  umpiestionahle  ric^ht  to  deidare  and  maintain  thole 
opinions  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  w’e  are  still  somewhat  doubtful 
a.s  to  the  propriety  of  callinf^  a  work  a  history,  which  is,  in  fkl, 
only  an  t.r  parte  pleadint^,  qrounded  upon  historical  ntatter. 
Such  an  expedient  thous^hnot  uncommon  in  controversial  taetks, 
is  a  ntsp  of  w  hich  we  cannot  altojjether  approve.  It  tendi  to 
lay  suspicion  asleep,  and  to  induce  an  opinion  of  iinpartiility, 
where  no  impartiality  i>  to  be  found.  VV  e  do  not  for  a  moo^t 
supjiose  the  lionourahle  mind  of  the  w  riter  to  be  itself  consciow 
of  such  an  intention.  Ea)B^le-eyed  as  he  is  in  dis<*overin^  m 
undue  bias  in  every  one  who  has  written  a  w’ord  in  oppositiot 
to  the  pretensions  of  the  Company,  (a  bias  which  in  many  ^ 
stances  he  finds  to  be  not  only  groundless  but  malii^iunt,  aw 
aj[^ainst  which  he  inveiu^hs  in  the  loiulest  strains  of  his  clc^ucnce) 
he  seems  to  have  thoui^ht  himself  rt*iiiarkably  impartiaj;  aad 
to  have  judged  either  that  he  was  altoi^ether  free  from 
that  he  had  at  least  sufficient  stren^h  of  mind  to  resist  it, 
though  placed  hi  circumstances  more  than  usually  cal- 
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oiUteil  to  8ubject  liiiu  to  its  operation — circuinstaiK'os  \?hich 
Iff  particularly  apt  to  ^ive  a  man  the  habit  of  conmiaiulins^  liin 
kfiifi,  at  the  very  time  that  they  ileprivc  him  of  the  po>ver  of 
tricing  the  process  by  ^hich  he  makes  it  attend  obedient  upon 
hb  will. 

pew  maxims,  |)erha|>s,  are  more  generally  true,  than  that 
abat  a  man  wishes  lie  is  very  prone  to  believe.  Ihit  there  are 
)Oine  minds  in  which  this  preponderaiiee  of  the  inelinutions  over 
the  juHijement  is  |H‘Culiarly  liable  to  occur.  We  allude,  more 
t$pei'ially,to  tho'^e  which  derive  all  their  important  opinions  from 
iuthority;  which  have  scarcely  a  single  article  in  political 
cmleiiee,  (not  to  s|HMk  of  any  such  paternal  subjiK't  as  the 
Kist  India  (Company)  that  is  not  a  faithful  transcript  of  the' 
persuasion  of  those  to  whom  they  are  most  accustoinerl  to  look 
up.  Even  the  confidence*  with  which  such  |>ersons  usirilly 
talk  of  their  own  opinions,  and  the  contemptuous  air  with 
ahkh  they  treat  those  of  other  people,  are  so  manyilirect  proofsof 
tbdr  implicit  faith.  A  man  is  generally  much  b*ss  difhdent  in  holding 
tliose  oj>inions  which  he  has  adopted  from  others,  than  those 
ahicli  he  has  formed  for  himself',  and  the  reason  is  plain,  because 
in  the  formtTcase  he  is  l4*ss  acquainted  w  ith  thedidiculti(*s  which 
bc'i't  them.  Where  the  mind  has  but  little  inward  vigour  it 
b almost  sure  to  yield  to  this  external  pressure;  and  a  mind 
of  such  a  sort  even  by  its  studies  ac(|uires  agility  rather 
thin  strength — pursues  embellishment  more  than  ideas — loves 
to  )K)lish  the  diamond,  not  to  dig  for  it  in  the  mine;  tinac- 
(juiiated  even  with  the  marks  which  distinguish  it  in  its  crude 
iml  original  state,  and  only  taking  it  for  a  gem  when  it  passes 
cairent  for  such  in  the  market. 

Let  us  not,  however,  be  misunderstood.  Nothing  can  bo 
finherfrom  our  intention  than  to  speak  of  the  writer  liefore  us 
aith  disresp(*ct.  His  natural  powers,  we  tliink,  are  active  and 
Uioyini,  and  he  has  cuitivaU*d  them  with  no  onlinary  assiduity.. 
Id  the  present  state  of  tMlucation,  his  endowments  place  him  a 
(food  many  degrees  above  the  medium  standard  even  of  educatc*d 
men.  Of  the  history  and  affairs  of  the  East  India  Company, 
few  men  know  so  much.  But  a  considerable  share  of  know- 
kxlge  U|)on  such  a  subject  is  by  no  nu*ans  inconsistent  with  false 
opinions;  and  if  the  opinions  have  been  formed  before  the  know- 
Wge  was  acquired,  the  very  pui*8uit  of  the  knowledge  may 
Wve  only  for  the  confirmation  of  the  error. 

It  is  more  than  time,  however,  to  proceed  from  the  liistorian 
tothc  history.  The  first  reflection  which  occurs  on  perusing  it, 

®  produced  by  the  quality  to  which  we  have  already  alluded _ 

tkc  extravagant  partiality  of  the  writer.  Mr.  Grant  only  un* 
^'rtakes  to  write  upon  one  si<le— ^and  truly  he  cannot  be  ac- 
of  swerving  from  his  resolution.  If  he  ever  makea  an 
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uiiiuvouruhle  to  the  Conmany  or  their  sorvaau,  iu 
M>ine  uniinpui  taut  purtieulur,  it  only  (ayti  a  t^ound  for  clalmia^ 
n  more  iiiiliniitecl  credit  to  his  defence  on  all  other  occaaioa^. 
But  even  this  he  can  prevail  n|K)n  hiinaclf  so  rarely  to  |Murfonn, 
that  a  skilful  advocate,  would,  for  the  sake  of  his  client  alone, 
give  up  many  points  for  which  Mr.  (iraut  most  loftily  contends. 

Another  roliection  which  is  forced  ii|K>n  the  reader,  arWi 
from  Uie  vast  projKirtioii  of  the  work  which  is  eropl^’ed  in 
dis.sertatioii  and  controversy.  When  a  man  wriU\s  a  history  or 
a  *  uketch  of  a  history,'  the  tenn  carries  the  mind  to  the  cot- 
ception  of  a  narrative.  And  though  the  term,  to  be  sure,  is 
not  so  strktly  intcrpretiHl,  as  to  exclude  any  thing  by  whkli  tbc 
nan  alive  is  reiulered  either  more  clear  or  more  instructive,  it 
can  no  loiigtT  be  appropriately  useil,  v>hen  the  narralive 
hardly  s<h.*ii)s  intended  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  siTve  as  a 
ground-work  for  argumentation  and  inference.  It  really  would 
nH|ulre  some  pains  in  the  comparison,  to  say,  accurately,  whetber 
ill  the  distribution  of  pages,  the  greater  number  is  assigned  to 
Uh*  history,  or  to  the  controversy,  of  the  Honourable  Com|>an}. 

In  |H>int  oi  style,  the  present  volume  pretty  much  rescniUn 
that  which  we  lately  criticizcil.  There  is  the  same  eager  pursuit  of 
ornament,  the  same  multiplication  of  words,  and  the  same  rarity  of 
iders,  A  severe  critic  would  say  that  tlic  work  is  at  once  prolix 
from  ditliiHion,  and  jejune  from  abridgement ;  uhonndiug  with 
rhetoric,  but  meagre  in  facts.  But  even  the  utmost  severity  of 
criticism  must  allow  that  tliere  is  much  to  set  of!'  against 
thene  imperfections.  The  best  sourc4^  of  intelligence  have  been 
o|)en  to  tin*  writer,  and  he  has  carefully  profiWd  by  them,  lik 
mind  also  fur  too  n])right  to  use  any  freedoms  witli  facU. 
Though  we  could  w  ish  he  had  been  more  nice  in  criticising  and 
sifting  his  maitVials,  wc  Itave  never  observed  a  single  in¬ 
stance  of  an  attempt  to  practise  either  distortion  or  conceal¬ 
ment.  V|>on  the  fairiH'ss  and  sincerity  of  his  statements,  tbe 
readier  may  always  conlidendy  rely.  It  is  in  the  views  which 
lie  takes  of  tliose  facts,  and  the  iiilerenct^  which  he  draws  from 
them,  Uiat  we  diiVer  so  witlely  from  IMr.  Grant. 

The  season  for  the  publication  of  this  com))oiind  of  histor)* 
and  disputation  was  uiibappily  allowed  to))ass  by.  It  was  in¬ 
tended  to  o|)erate  u|>on  tlie  decision  which  was  to  be  taken  by 
the  kgislature  u|H)n  the  continuance  of  the  political  and 
merciul  privilegtsi  of  Uie  East  India  Company.  That  decision 
has  already  passe<l.  And  as  we  have  had  so  many  occasions  of 
entering  fully  into  the  4|uestions  which  then  came  under  discua- 
aion,  and  of  touching  upon  every  tiling  which  is  of  any  imp^* 
tanoe  either  in  the. historical  or  the  argumentative  matter  which 
Mr.  Grant  has  brought  as  evidence  to  bear  upon  Uie  caiOf 
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vt  nball  not  outer  at  any  ^i*at  ex|>onee  of  >vor(U  into  k»]n^aefiC 
plriiting^  in  favour  of  tke  powern  to  ^liich  the  Company  no 
fi^frly  cHufC- 

Ml.  f  >ranl  bes^na  with  what  amounts  in  leiifl^h  to  an  eip^kth 
ptrt  of  the  book — an  introduction,  in  which  he  carries  on  a 
coatroversy  with  l>r.  8mith  about  the  dei^ree  of  weii^t  which, 
in  lefiMlating  on  the  subject  of  commerce,  onsd^t  to  be  allowed! 
tathe  opinions  of  merchants.  He  has  copied  the  passa^o  from 
l)r.  Smith,  and  because  it  is  a  passage  of  much  instraction,  we 
dull  follow  Ills  example. 

Tlic  proposal,*  sajra  Dr.  Smith,  *of  any  new  law  or  regulation* 

*  of  commerce,  which  comes  from  this  order,  ought  always  to  be 

*  listened  to  with  great  precaution,  and  ought  never  to  be  adopted 

*  till  after  having  been  long  and  carefully  examined,  not  only  with 

*  the  moft  scrupulous,  but  with  the  most  suspicious  attention.  It 

*  comes  from  an  order  of  men,  whose  interest  is  never  exactly  the 

*  lime  with  that  of  the  public ;  who  have  generally  an  interest  to 
'  deceive  and  even  to  oppress  the  public  ;anu  who  accordingly  have, 

'  upou  many  occasions,  both  deceived  and  oppressed  it.* 

Ill  this  argument.  Dr.  Smith  briugs  forward  a  ciroumatance 
ahicliis  always  misunderstood  and  dbregardiHi  by  the  thought- 
14*98  and  the  shallow ;  but  to  which  the  wise  and  discerning  fail 
uot  to  direct  their  attention,  as  the  great  governing  force  in  the 
movements  of  the  social  machine.  What  we  mean  is,  the  in* 
trrests  of  the  parties  who  act.  That  men  are  governed  by  mo- 
tivcM  is  universally  allowed:  and  as  it  is  etpially  allowed  that  loo- 
lives  arc  constituted  by  interests,  it  follows,  tliat  men  are  govern** 
bf  their  interests,  taking  that  wonl  in  its  most  exteiidetl  sense. 
Now,  it  is  astonishing  what  liglit  is  immediately  thrown  u|>on 
the  dark  and  intricate  regions  of  politics,  as  soon  as  a  man  looks 
to  the  duration  and  lioaring  of  the  interests  of  the  several  orders 
of  men  on  w  hom  the  political  movements  dejiend.  A  clew  is 
immediately  obtained  by  which,  with  a  little  care,  the  windings 
of  the  labyrinth  may  he  traced.  Without  attending  to  this  im- 
portant  circumstance,  our  views  are  involved  in  confusion  and 
<iTf>r;  the  cause  of  evil  is  undis<*overe<l,  and  the  means  of  reme- 
<ly  cannot  lie  dcvisetl.  But  observe  with  accuracy  the  interests 
hy  which,  according  to  their  situations,  men  arc  governed,  and 
theevil  v\ill  be  no  longer  a  mystery.  Ojierate  u}>on  them  judi* 
dously  through  the  medium  of  those  iiitertsits,  and  the  evik 
will  no  longer  exist.  The  {mlar  star  of  legislation  is  the  in- 
two^u  of  men.  The  light  which  guides  her  is  klie  know  ledge 
of  those  intcn*sts,  and  the  means  which  slie  possesses  of  one* 
^hng  upon  them,  arc  tlie  powers  with  which  she  works.  No 
0®^  can  perform  a  higher  service  to  the  practice  of  (uilitics. 
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(in  the  theory  it  is  aln^ady  pretty  well  understood)  tlian  by 
pressiui^  this  ^reat  priiici’de  ii|>oii  public  attention.  ^ 

It  was  by  lookini^  at  tbe  iiiten^ts  of  the  order  of  merchaati 
and  master*maniifaeturers  that,  in  legislating  for  commuiee,  [)r 
Smith  decided  a|(ainst  n'l^eivintc  their  advice,  cjieept  afW  the 
most  8cru|>uloiis  and  even  suspicious  examination.  Mr.  Grui 
takes  an  opposite  csiursi',  and  endeavours  to  make  it  appear, 
that,  in  eotnniereial  |H)licY,  nations  and  ^overnmenU  canaot 
be  too  implicitly  i^^iided  by  merchants:  tliat  in  the  crettioo 
or  continuance  of  monopolies  in  particular,  they  cannot  too 
literally  follow  the  advice  of  those  who  are  to  profit  by  the 
restrictions,  lie  disputes  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Smith,  that  this 
order  of  men  has,  generally,  an  interest  to  deceive  and  op¬ 
press  the  public.  Yet  the  fact  is,  that  every  class  of  men, 
if  allowed  to  pursue  its  own  interests,  at  the  ex|H*nce  of  other 
classes,  has  so  far  an  intm^t  to  dix^eive  and  oppress  them; 
and  tlic  opinion  of  Dr*.  Smith  instead  of  heint;  untrue,  is 
little  short  of  s<‘lf-evident.  If  his  lant^uas^e  has  any  where  a 
tendency  to  suc^^est  erroneous  opinions,  it  is  not  where  he 
talks  of  merchants  as  havinu^  an  interest  in  some  nM|)ecti 
distinct  from  that  of  their  c^oiiiitry,  hut  where  he  talks  of 
other  classes  as  havinu^  no  such  interest.  Landlords,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  have  just  as  ^reat  an  interest  to  d(^*eive  and  oppress 
the  public,  in  advising  laws  for  raising;  the  rent  of  Uiiil,  as 
merchants  for  advising  laws  to  raise  the  prolits  of  capital  stock; 
and  have  just  as  often,  {MThaps,  both  deceived  and  opprt'ssed 
it  witness  the  laws  for  duties  on  the  importation  and  bounties 
on  the  ex|>ortation  of  corn.  In  the  particular  channels  in 
which  their  respective  interests  ilow,  the  opinions  of  both 
sliould  be  (Hpialiy  watched,  and  neither  the  advice  of  landlonis 
on  the  suhjiN't  of  corn,  nor  that  of  merchants  on  the  subject 
of  commerc'e,  should,  without  the  most  suspicious  scrutiny,  he 
ac*ted  u|M)n  by  men  deservinjj  the  imme  of  lei^islators.  There 
is  no  danpT  whatsoever,  in  the  pn*stMit  state  of  the  world, 

that  the  advice  of  that  class  who  live  by  the  washes  of  lal>our, 

•  *  ^ 

a  class,  the  numlmrs  of  which  render  it  by  far  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all,  will  ^ain  them  any  undue  advaiita£;e  in  tbe 
abodes  of  lei^islation.  The  disposition  of  this  class  to  pursue 
their  own  interi'st  at  the  ex|H*nce  of  the  other  classes,  (» 
disposition  very  much  the  same  in  all  classes)  has  ahvays  been 
suiiiciently,  and  more  than  sudiciently,  watched. 

At  ilie  same  time,  what  Is  maintained  by  Dr.  Smith,  and 
controverted  by  Mr.  Grant  is  also  true:  that,  in  the  lion rishinf 
•tate  of  the  country,  the  prmluce  of  the  land  increases,  and 
with  it  the  rent :  that  in  the  same  state  of  the  country  tba 
wages  of  labour  are  high,  but  that,  in  the  same  proportion  u 
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rapilil  is  aciMim\ilat<H^  aiul  its  coiii{>etition  for  employment  in- 
rrftsefl,  its  profits  by  lu^oessity  fall.  It  is  tliereforo  quite 
ffTtsin,  that  the  interests  of  the  two  classes,  those  who  live 
bv  rent,  and  those  who  live  by  the  wa^es  of  labour,  coincide 
intli  the  welfare  of  their  country,  in  one  im|>ortant  sense,  in 
aliich  the  iiiterests  of  those  who  live  by  the  pix)fit  of  stock 
ITT  op|)osed  to  it. 

It  is  nm'ssary,  however,  for  the  Kast  India  Company,  not 
I  ody  that  merchants  should  be  considereil  as  the  best  of  all 

I  ailvtsers  in  matters  of  commerce,  and  those  who  profit  by  the 

iiK)nu{M)ly  in  questions  of  monopoly — but  that  monopoly  itself| 
iiK)no{)oly  in  the  abstract,  should  really  be  considered  as  a 
good  tiling.  The  abuse  of  mono|>olies  under  Klizabeth  has 
been  universally  spoken  of  in  terms  of  the  st'verest  condemna¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Grant  is  aware  of  this.  But  he  makes  a  distinction. 
The  circumstance  which,  according  to  him,  constitutes  a  mo- 
uo)K)ly  either  a  grievance  or  a  benefit,  is,  its  being  given  to 
in  individual,  or  a  company. 

*  The  commercial  patents,  [he  tells  us]  being  in  the  strictest 
tense  monopolies,  which  Elizabeth  conferred  as  a  personal  boon 
on  various  individuals  of  her  own  court,  have  been  universally  re¬ 
probated;  but  there  is  no  room  to  doubt  that,  in  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  the  public  companies  mentioned,  and  others  of  the  same 
nature,  her  object  was  the  national  welfare.  The  efficacy  of  an 
exclusive  company,  as  a  commercial  engine,  under  the  circumstances 
described,  cannot  ^  disputed.’ 

It  would  be  an  efibrt  of  no  small  magnitude,  we  think,  to 
shew  wliat  it  is  that  shoiihl  make  a  monopoly  pt^micious  in 
the  hands  of  one  individual,  but  not  t>crnicious  in  the  handa 
of  more  than  one.  To  narrow  the  field  of  inquiry,  we  should 
like  to  have  an  answer  to  this  one  question.  What  reason 
is  there  to  suppose  that  the  interests  of  the  nation  would  not 
hive  been  as  well  consulted,  by  giving  the  moiio)>oly  of  the 
loflian  trade  to  an  individual,  as  by  giving  it  to  a  company  of 
individuals  r  If  it  be  said  that  no  individual  would  have  had 
sufficient  capital;  the  answer  to  that  is  irrefragable — he  miglit 
hive  taken  partners — or  he  miglit  have  borrowed  money — or 
he  might  have  let  or  fanned  the  permission  to  trade,  as  a  man 
kts  or  farms  his  land  to  cultivators.  If  oar  author  will  but 
favour  us  with  a  dissertation  toward  the  solution  of  this  pro- 
we  can  assure  him  it  shall  meet  with  all  the  resjiect 
it  is  in  our  competence  to  pay  :  we  shall  bestow  upon  it 

early  and  careful  criticism. 

It  is  often  assertcnl,  that,  at  the  time  when  Uie  trade  with 
India  bi»gan,  it  could  not  have  been  carried  on  e.\cept  by 
®nnopoly.  Without  exploring  the  truth  or  fallacy  of  this  aa- 
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sumption,  (for  which  not  a  word  of  good  evidence  wii|^ev« 
prodiired,)  it  is  commonly  answered,  that,  so  long  as  moaa- 
f»oly  was  necessary  to  its  existence,  it  was  not  a  trade  U 
which  tlie  nation  could  proht.  This  is  an  argument  dniwa 
from  the  nature  of  capital,  of  which  a  great  deheieucy  for  hamr 
pun>oscs  is  by  tlie  assumption  implied ;  and  so  long  as  capiial 
is  deficient  for  home  purposes  it  cannot,  it  is  as8erte<l,  be  pra- 
htable  to  the  nation,  to  carry  awav  from  those  pur|>oses  so  Itr^ 
A  portion  of  it  to  a  distance.  To  this  Mr.  Grant  replica^ 
aud  it  is  a  reply  on  which  he  lays  the  greatest  stress— that 
it  was  necessary  at  that  time  to  take  possession  of  tlie  trade,  aid 
aeoiire  to  ourselves  a  fooling  in  Uie  country,  otherwise,  at  all 
subsequent  times,  tho  French,  and  the  Dutch,  and  other  aatioai, 
would  have  totally  prevented  our  access  to  it.  This  it  bh 
grand  boast — that  the  iiiono|)oly  has  KkI  to  empire.  Now  for 
an  answer  to  the  ipiestion  at  issue — whether  the  iiiono|H)ly  sboold 
be  abolished,  tliis  is  just  such  an  arguiiient,  as  if  it  were  said, 
War  has  led  t(»  empire,  and  therefore  war  should  never 
cease.  Our  auUior  seems  determined  not  to  know,  that  it 
has  been  shrewdly  doubted  whether  this  empire  is  not  a  cune- 
One  certain  fact  is,  that  it  has  never  yet  been  any  tbiif 
else  tlian  a  curse;  and  anotluT  is,  that  no  good  reason  huever 
yet  been  shewn  for  holi(*ving  that  it  will  at  any  time  hereafter  he 
a  blessing.  Hut  there  are  some  ears  so  enamoured  of  the  word 
empire f  that  in  naming  it  you  are  thought  to  name  a  yood^mn 
of  the  greatest  of  goods.  Accordingly  our  author  proceeds, 
without  hesitation  or  restriction,  on  tlie  confident  assumptioB, 
that  what  is  good  for  empire  is  the  pro{ier  object  of  choice. 
But  even  should  we  allow  that  empire  u  delightful,  does  k 
follow  that  the  national  government  would  not  understand  its  ex¬ 
cellence  as  well  as  the  Hast  India  Company  ?  And  would  Ml 
the  troops  of  the  government  be  just  as  promising  an  iiistra- 
ment  of  empire,  as  the  troops  of  the  Company } 

In  his  demonstration  of  the  utility  of  the  Company's  pri¬ 
vileges,  Mr.  Grant  leaves  no  favouralde  op]>ort unity  unimproved. 
'I'he  Fast  India  (^impany  were  exposed  to  some  rivaUihip,  about 
the  year  Itiiti;  anti  complained  bitterly  and  loudly  of  tbe 
eftfX'ts  of  €*ompetition,  in  compelling  them  both  to  buy  dear, 
and  to  sell  cheap.  Mr.  Grant  takes  up  Uie  strain,  and,  tbroogb 
ten  long  pages,  endeavours  to  make  his  readers  feel  the  pef* 
nicioiis  tendency  of  competition.  It  is  in  vain  to  |iouit  to 
competition  in  other  departments  of  commerce,  as  the  ven 
instrument  of  their  pros|>erity ;  it  is  in  vain  to  ask,  whaj 
there  is  in  the  nature  ot  the  trade  with  India  tliat  shouW 
make  this  universal  instrument  of  good,  an  iiistnimcnt  of 
No :  all  we  can  extract  from  ten  tedious  pages  of  dcclainaliotf 
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s  the  reiterated  cry,  that  coiu()ctition  coin|)ela  tratlcrs  to 
dear,  and  to  sell  cheap^  and  that  tlierefore  it  is  a  very 
tbominable  thing. 

It  is  worth  remarking,  in  tlie  case  of  Uie  advocates  for 
the  restrietivc  privileges  of  the  Company  as  a  body,  that  they 
ire  hostile  to  liberty — to  freetloin  as  a  quality  of  government — 
general.  IjLsten  to  tliem,  and  you  will  Indicvc  that  freedom 
limost  every  where  is  more  a  cause  of  evil  than  of  good. 
The  inconveniences  whieii  have  at  any  time  attended  an  ill* 
regulated  lihiTty,  the  evils  which  have  been  at  any  time  pro-> 
duceil  in  an  ill-regiilattnl  pursuit  of  it,  they  are  eager  to  collect 
together,  and  exhibit  in  the  most  glaring  colours.  And  tliis 
picture  wliich  tliey  delight  to  draw,  they  hold  up  as  a  justi* 
lying  reason  for  eviYy  restriction  in  favour  of  the  lew,  which 
they  have  a  wisli  to  impose  upon  tlic  actions  of  the  many*  'liiaa 
tTersiou  to  the  principles  of  good  govoriiiueitt,  running  througli 
thk  body  of  men,  is  a  pretty  striking  oliaraeierisitc,  and,  If 
lot  surprising,  is  at  least  very  instructive.  Of  the  British 
constitution  tiie  only  part  which  seems  to  engage  doeply  the 
tficcUous  of  our  author,  is  the  uM>narid4ical.  As  for  parliament, 
he  only  speaks  of  it  with  reverence,  when  it  is  abjectly  sub- 
serrient  to  the  will  of  the  prince.  Persons  in  general  are  not 
apt  to  suppose  that  the  parliaments  of  Queen  Klizabetli  of¬ 
fended  on  tiic  side  of  opposition  to  the  sovereign.  Yet  Mr.  • 
(irint,  p.  35,  talks  of  ^  a  violence  which  seemed  struggling  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Houst;  (of  Commons)  for  the  opportunity 
of  some  |>ernicious  exertion  — and  this  only  because  a  bill 
was  brought  in  ^  for  the  explanation  of  the  comiuou  law  in  oer- 
Uiu  cases  of  letters  patent,' — or,  in  other  words,  to  restrain 
that  excessive  abuse  in  the  creation  of  mono)>i>lies,  which,  Mr. 
Hume  says,  would  have  quickly  reduced  tliis  country  to  the 
iUtr  of  Turkey  or  Morocco. 

We  cannot  present  a  loiKi^  list  of  the  minor  positions  in  this 
Work,  which  seem  to  us  to  lay  a  claim  to  criticism.  *  Wc'must 
^oiteot  ourselves  with  a  few  as  apecimeos.  '  Let  it  4>e  distinctly 
recollected,  Uien,  that,  at  last,  Mr.  Grrant,  one  of  the  most  au- 
Mtative  advocates  of  the  Company,  fairly  reprobates  the  prin- 
tliat  the  public  should  be  sharers  ^vitli  the  Company  in 
^  revenues  of  India.  During  a  moment  of  extreme  pressure, 
wWothe  Directors  consented  to  obtam  ministerial  aid, — *  by  ad- 
the  principle  that  the  public  should  be  sharers  in  the 
fidian  revenues,'  they  adinitteil,  says  Mr.  Grant,  ‘  a  principle 
ill  their  delibei^te  judgment,  they  would  certainly  have 
'^fwobateil  a.s  dangerous.'  (p.  i78.)  This  is  fully  and  undenia- 
to  confess  and  maintain,  that  the  nation  can  never  derive 
^5  advantage  from  Uie  empire"  (as  it  is  called),  in  India. 
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ill  otlior  words,  it  is  by  this  doctrine  allowed,  that  the  annuit 
sum  (ainountiiii^,  tor  the  present  year,  to  two  millions  five  hundivd 
thousand  pounds)  which  we,  the  British  people,  pay  for  kee|K 
in^  up  a  government  in  India,  is  so  much  uhsolutes  loss.  Other 
advantages,  on  which  they  harangue  to  us,  are  nothing  but 
words.  Let  the  |)eople  ol  Englaml  believe  that  this  (ndiio 
“  empire”  is  of  use  to  fAeiii,  when  they  know  that  a  clear  an¬ 
nual  sum  from  India  is  paid  into  the  English  Exchequer,  and 
that  they  are  annually  relievtni  thereby  of  a  projwrtional  bur¬ 
then  of  taxes.  This  relief  is  the  true  and  only  measure  of  the 
lieiiefit. 

Dll  the  deception  which  is  practiscMl  under  the  pretence  that 
there  is  something  iK^culiar  and  wonderful  in  the  gains  of  In¬ 
dian  commerce,  and  the  fortunes  of  Indian  adventurers,  we 
have  on  fonner  occasions  sutliciently  enlarged.  The  dlvidendi 
on  India  stock  have  not  equalled  the  profits  of  athcr  merchants. 
Had  all  those  youths  remained  at  home,  w  ho  leave  their  country 
for  India,  and  of  whom  nine  in  ten  arc  di^d  bi^forc  tlie  period 
of  acipiisition  begins,  a  greater  nuihbex  of  them  would  hare 
aecumulateil  fortuiu's  than  actually  retiirn  with  them  from  the 
Indian  “  emjnre.” — If  these  things  are  true,  it  is  demon- 
strate<i,  that  till  the  nation  gets  a  share  of  the  Indian  revenues, 
it  gets  nothing  but  loss  by  the  empire”  in  Imlia.  This  is  the 
.  criterion.  Tlie  nation  cannot  too  accurately  apply  it. 

Relating  to  a  transaction  alnuit  the  era  of  the  revolution,  we 
find  the  follow  ing  passage  : 

‘  Amid  this  tumult,  the  leading  Directors  of  the  Company  were 
guilty  of  conduct,  which,  though,  too  much  sanctioned  at  the 
time  by  the  example  of  all  parties,  must  for  ever  he  regretted  and 
condemned  by  the  truest  friends  to  their  cause.  It  appears  that  they 
purchusi'd  by  large  bribes  the  interest  of  many  distinguished  stat^ 
officers  and  5lembers  of  Parliament.*  Such  was  the  proniga<y  which 
had  liecoHic  epidemic  among  public  men,  under  tlic  reigns  oi  the  two 
lust  Stuarts.* 

• 

We  ho|H?  our  author  is  not  one  of  those  who  have  two  w^ighU 
or  inut  mvuMHreM  ;  that  he  does  not  condemn  in  one  set  of  in«» 
what  he  will  extenuate  in  another.  Tlie  31embers  of  Parlit* 
meiit,  who,  in  the  days  of  the  Stuarts,  won'  swayed  by  |)ec«- 
niary  considerations,  in  their  parliamentary  conduct,  are  de 
claml  by  Mr.  Grant  to  be  infamous.  8uch  conduct  is  denomi¬ 
nated  ‘  proHigacy,*  and  he  says,  ‘  he  has  no  wish  to  shield  H 
from  the  bitter  censure  of  mankind.’  This  is  well.  But  it  » 
impossible  not  to  set'  that  a  j>ccuniary  consideration  is  not  k* 
a  pt'ciiiiiary  consideration,  when  it  comes  in  the  shape 
nual,  than  in  that  of  a  single  sum  ;  in  the  8ha|>e,  for 
of  a  siiH'iHire,  or  au  over-paid. plact; ;  ami  that  it  is  to  the  W 
as  *  prolligatc'  to  receive  ]>ccuiiiary  considerations  from  ai  o*' 
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iiistfr,  to  favour  a  court  at  the  cx|H‘nce  of  the  |MM)ple,  aa  from 
thf  Dirfi'tors  of  the  East  linUa  Company,  to  favour  the  East 
laiilt  Company  at  the  ex|>eiice  of  the  |H^ople.  The  tenn  in* 
fssHCt't  oilier  clei'epiive  words,  employed  to  varnish  it 
only  increase  tlic  evil.  Its  o\>ii  eflects,  however,  in  tlie 
lot^  run,  will  brini^  about  tlie  operations  for  its  cure. — Mr. 
Grtiit  rises  in  his  indignation  at^ainst  the  prostituted  senators. 

*  The  occurrence,'  he  says,  *  docs  not  prove  more  against  the  in- 
akutiun  of  exclusive  companies,  than  against  that  of  Parliaments. 
IsJefifit  proves  less ;  unless  it  can  be  thought  that  the  dispensers  of 
the  bribes  in  question  violated  obligations  equally  sacred  with  those 
fenstors,  who,  being  the  constituted  guardians  of  the  public  interests, 
ut  their  trust  to  sale* 

*  Nor  will  it  avail  to  say,  that  these  (the  senators),  beinff  the 
tempted  party,  were,  of  the  tw'o,  the  least  criminal ;  for  he  insLi  it 
renal  on  system,  is,  properly  speaking  *  not  the  tempted  party,  but 
the  tempter.* 

This  is  both  excellently  thought  and  admirably  expressed. 
Nothing  can  be  mort‘  true — nothing  morv  instructive.  A 
l)ody  of  senators,  venal  by  sysitem— that  is  habitually  venal,  and 
known  to  he  so — are  empliatically  the  tempters,  rather  than  the 
irmplod.  They  are  not  only  a  ready  instrument  to  a  sovereign 
who  wishes  to  enlarge  his  power  at  the  expence  of  the  |)eople  ; 
but  they  actually  invite  him  to  the  formation  of  evil  designs,  hy 
the  certainty  they  atlord  him  of  meeting  in  them  with  the  re¬ 
quisite  abettors  and  sup]H)rters. 

Mr.  (  I  Hint  has  a  nMiiark  on  “  armed  conspiracies”  which  ad- 
mks  of  some  extension.  On  the  siihjeet  of  the  coinhination  of 
iheoftieers  of  tlie  Bengal  army  in  1706,  to  resist  some  reduc¬ 
tions  in  the  state  of  their  emoluments  (one  of  those  coinhina- 
lions  which  more  than  once  has  made  the  Indian  “  empire’* 
totter  on  its  base),  Mr.  Grant  remarks,  *  that  the  combination 
of  military  iiuii  for  private  purposes  contravenes  every  principle 
of  civil  policy  ;  and  that  a  community  can  adopt  no  surer  rule 
lor  a  relapse  into  barbarism  than  the  siilfiurance  of  armed  con- 
ifiracies.'  Taken  as  it  thus  stands,  the  remark  is  a  mere  com¬ 
oon-place  ;  hut  if  we.  look  to  things,  and  not  merely  to  words, 
sliall  find  important  matters  involved  in  this  M^mingly  trit^ 
proposition.  As  all  bad  goveriiinents  are  supported  by  the 
•Word,  every  bad  government  is  in  fact  “  an  armed  conspi* 
^y'*~includes  in  its  very  essence,  every  quality,. of  an  armed 
^spiracy  —and  every  thing  which  can  he  iiretlicated  of  armed 
^nn*q)iracies  in  general,  may  he  |iredicate<l  of  a  had  govern- 
®ent.  I'r)*  it,  upon  Bonaparte’s  govenuuept,  Try  it,  uj>oa 
Jw  ^vorument  of  Morocco.  I^t  any  mail' try  it  where  he 
;  its  applicability  will  be  seen  h)  be  out  of. dispute.  The 
“wrrence  of  armed  conspiracies”  is^  tliereCure,  truly  just 
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and  useful  sentiment.  Only  tiie  application  of  it  muiit  he  lUr 
impartial,  and  complete.  We  must  not  ^Ive  it  vent  loldr 
a^inst  those  rare  and  minor  instances,  of  which  the  misohWflt 
the  world,  if  it  were  all  collected  into  one  sum,  would  not  be 
very  great ;  and  withhold  it  from  those  enormous,  durable,  uh) 
habitual  cases,  to  which  the  greater  part  of  the  hurthenitad 
(wlainities  of  mankind  have  always  been  owing.  This  would  bf 
an  unhappy  proptmsily  of  mind ,  and  we  ho|>e  Mr.  Grant  vtU 
allord  it  no  coiiiitenanee. 

Our  author  who,  in  general,  gives  cavaliisr  trea'tment  to  thor 
from  whom  he  diftinrs,  makes  no  exception  in  the  case  of  Sir  Jobs 
Malcolm.  It  is  well  known,  to  those  who  have  thought  it  worth 
UM.‘ir  while  to  attend  to  East  India  disimtes,  that  on  (he  sabjtct 
of  the  extension  of  conquests,  the  Directors  and  die  ladini 
Governors  General  liave  lately  been  on  o)>}K>site  shies.  TW 
Directors  have  maintained  Uiut  extension  of  our  conquests  in 
India  wa.s  iieidicr  just  nor  useful :  the  Governors-  Geneni  * 
have  contended  that  it  was  highly  useful,  aud  thou  the  justice 
followcii  of  course.  Mr.  Grant,  as  might  naturally  be  sup¬ 
posed,  is  on  tiic  side  of  the  Directors,  (icneral  Malcoln, 
us  might  also  be  naturally  supposed,  is  on  the  side  of  tbi 
(toveriiors  General ; — and  he  has  lately  puhlished  a  book,  k 
which,  for  a  book  on  the  empire'*  in  India,  there  is  atoleri* 
ble  share  of  good  thinking.  Mr.  Grant,  after  some  uhservatSMu 
on  the  conquests  out  of  whieh  the  empire"  has  grown,  tlub 
|)roceeds  : 

*  But,  though  sonic  accession  of  power  was  noccsMiry,  it  did  wt 
follow  that  the  accession  should  be  unlimited.  The  doctrine  bn. 
indeed,  sometimes  been  maintained,  that,  in  the  case  of  states,  the 
laws  of  ambition  and  self-preservation  are  the  same ; — that  there  ii 
no  iioint  at  which,  rather  than  «t  any  other,  an  expanding  empire 
can  safely  cease  to  grow.  It  is  intended,  let  us  hope,  that  the  op^ 
ration  of  this  doctrine  should  always  be  subject  to  the  paramooDt 
claims  of  right  and  iusticc.  Even  on  its  own  ground,  however,  sad 
au  opinion,  if  not  held  merely  from  that  imbecility  which  ever  tikt» 
refuge  in  extremes,  is  either  the  fhney  of  a  theorist  who  sohtihrr 
away  the  distinctions  marked  out  by  plain  sense,  or  the  worse  debt* 
tk>n  of  a  conqueror  who  resolves  the  bias  of  his  own  passions  into  the 
Impulse  ot  destiny.* 

At  Laither,  on  one  occasion,  taid  of  a  oeriain  point,  Ihst  hr 
knew  not  whether  he  could  defend  it  agnhist  flie  devil,  but  b** 
wts  sure  he  could  defend  it  against  the  |»ope ;  so,  Ibough^ 
will  not  take  ujion  us  to  saf  how  far  the  principle  of  iitilitv  wit 
go  along  with  8ir  Jolin  Malcolm,  and  where  it  will  beg  let^ 
to  break  off,  we  think  we  miglit  very  safely  undcrtike  to  f«^ 
him  with  arguments  ad  hirminem  against  the  East  India  0^ 
pany,  to  any  amount  be  may  have  occasion  for.  latrrfhvf 
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mAot  hdp  a  little  admiring  an  author,  who  thus  represents 
ts  the  p^ueg}  l  ist  ot  the  Coniptuiy — pot  otten  aclmitting 
h  thfir  conduct  so  much  as  a  casual  error — Vlio  can  talk  of  the 
*  cfApire**  in  India  as  the  glorious  consummaUon  of  all  our 
Mres and  who  yet,  with  all  the  coolnens  in  Uie  world,  takes 
<  tW  paramount  claims  of  riglit  and  justice'*  in  his  mouth,  as 
Ibrdfl  with  which  to  cast  odium  upon  one  who  tries  to 
lad  reasons  which  will  defend  the  conquests  by  which  that  cm* 
pire  has  been  made. 

We  shall  conclude  tliis  article  with  one  other  remark,  which 
to  os  appears  to  be  a  very  important  one.  To  maintain  the 
|[oodness  of  the  East  India  Company,  as  an  instrument  of 
fcnment,  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  tlie  badness  of  tlie  British 
eosftitution.  When  wo  speak  of  the  goodness  or  badness  of 
iMunan  institutions,  we  are  commonly  obliged  to  speak  rela* 
tifriv,  and  by  oomparison.  When  tlie  com|)ari8on  is  between 
the  East  India  Company  and  tlie  British  constitution,  the 
foodness  of  tlie  one  means  the  badness  of  the  otlier.  In  the 
Wat  of  his  teal  for  the  Company,  Mr.  Grant  occasionally  for¬ 
gets  his  Ic^alty, — and  actually  goes  far  toward  acknowledging, 
iWt  the  British  constitution  is  a  very  defective  instrument  of 
gOffmmciU.  When  Ministers  and  Parliament  first  interfered 
with  the  East  India  Company,  in  177*2,  the  (quantum  of  wisdom 
ttd  firtuc  which  ho  describes  Uiem  as  bringing  to  tlie  business, 
ii  rathiT  scanty. 

*  When  the  interposition  of  the  legislature/  he  tells  us,  *  actually 
took  place,  it  secured  to  tlie  public  a  participation  in  the  revenues  of 
tW  new  empire ;  and  at  this  point  it  commenced  and  terminated. 
Kotvithstandlng  the  immense  variety  of  local  interest!  connected 
vhh  the  realization  of  tliote  revenues,  and  while  stories  of  op« 
pretnoni  in  the  Hast,  were  universally  current,  no  obligation  of  goM 
conduct  was  imposed  on  the  Company.  They  were  bound  only  to 
tile  provision  of  a  surplus  revenue  in  their  dominion  ;  a  stipulatioo, 
tke  hilRlment  of  whicn,  for  a  short  term  of  years,  was  at  compati- 
klewith  the  most  tyrannical  os  with  tlie  roost  pater nnl  policy.  If  it 
ke  true,  as  is  not  rarely  olledged  against  the  Company,  that  they 
^  been  greatly  more  attentive  to  tlie  accumulation  of  nrofit  than 
to  matters  of  a  weightier  nature,  the  events  under  considcratioo  at 
hast  show,  that  the  Company  have  not  hod  this  failing  to  them* 
•ekes.* 

This  is  a  home-thrust,  which  is  not  easily  parried.  To  this 
prist  roust  the  arguments  in  defence  of  Uic  Company  generally 
Whatever  may  be  the  faults  which  tlic  government  m 
Ibe  Company  actually  displays,  tlie  g^cral  inference  must  al- 
be,  that  government  under  the  immeiiiate  form  of  tha 
^tiih  constitution  would  be  still  worse.  It  is  iicrfecily  evi- 
that  whenever  this  ceases  to  be  maintained,  the  defence 
VoL.  X.  8  G 
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of  thr  Company  M  of  neowily  abai>f!onetl.  If,  huwftor,it  m 
roalW  tnio  that  tKo  Brit»h  constitution  is  a  worst'  instnimnit  of 
Pfoveriimcnt  than  the.  Hast  India  Cofnpany,  wc  can  only  siywf 
are  afraid  it  ia  in  i^cncral  praised  far  U'yond  its  desert :  for  ’n 
that  case  the  Sui^c^estion  of  nmson  would  bt',  not  to  substitute  the 
Government  to  the  Hast  India  Company  in  India,  hut  the 
India  Company  to  the  Government  at  home. 


Art.  X.  Eraitus  ami  Trophimus.  The  Conversations  of  Erastuiiod 
Trophimus,  on  the  Doctrine  of  distinguishing  Grace.  By  John 
Birt.  ISmo.  pp.  174.  Longman  and  Co.  1813. 


U^NIFORMITY  of  principk's  is  not  to  Ik;  exjiectcd  in  thii 
life,  even  amoiiie'  {^ootl  men.  In  delermininit  the  akWi 


they  take  in  many  obscure  and  diiTieiilt  que.stions,  much  mini 
be  ascribed  to  the  intiuenceof  their  education — their  soc'iely— 
their  capaeilies  natural  and  aetpiired — and  the  habits  and  com* 
ple.xion  of  their  minds.  As  ilie^e  cireiunstances  will  eontinoe 
to  operate  to  Uio  end  of  time,  there  will  always  be  a  diTonit)f 
of  opinion  on  those  topics  which  have  for  ai^  divided  the 
Christian  world.  A  perfect  harmony  of  principles  being  liopilcn, 
the  great  objei't  sliould  b<;  to  render  diversity  of  opinion  ia 
religion  as  innocent  and  harmU'ss  as  possible.  Among  otke? 
devices  for  this  purpose,  it  lias  often  been  recommended  lo 
preserve  a  total  silent'c  upon  the  subjects  in  controversy  amon^ 
true  Christians,  such  as  liuman  liberty,  the  origin  of  e^il,  thr 
extent  of  divine  iniluence,  and  predestination.  The  misiliid^ 
however,  is  that  this  remedy,  even  if  it  were  desirable,  c'annot 
be  applied.  Intricait;  and  |>erpl€\liig  as  those  subjects  conless* 
cilly  are,  most  thinking  \iersons  have  determined  in  favour  of 
one  side  or  the  oilier,  and  have  ways  of  obviating,  at  least  to 
their  own  satisfaetion,  the  ditfieultics  that  may  be  thought  to 
embarrass  the  side  that  they  have  ehosen.  According  to  the 
station  tliat  they  o<*cupy  in  relation  to  those  abstruse  cpK'stion*, 
their  other  principles  will  receive  a  specific  iiiodifieation,  which 
will  fre<piently  betray  itself  notwithstanding  the  utmost  caution 
and  circunis{Kx*tion.  Thus  much  however  must  Ik*  allowed  on 
all  hands  :  that  (hoiia^li  it  be  usele.^  to  n^'ornmend  an  entire  sio- 
|K*nsion  of  hostilities,  it  would  greatlytend  to  counteract  theirat- 
tendani  evils,  and  bring  good  men  neoirer  to  an  agreement,  if 
mo<lesty,  fairness,  tcm|>eranee,  and  good-will  prevailed  in  the 
discussion  of  the  controverted  points. 

To  us  who  have  lately  been  under  the  necessity  of  working 
through  a  large  mass  of  angry  and  uncharitable  disputation  on 
the  simjec!tH  of  graiv*,  free  will,  and  election,  the  |>erusal  ^  U* 
little  work  before  us  was  very  gratifying.  Its.  object  is  1? 
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f«iace  fiiMl  lias  cliosoii  a  eerUui  ttuittlxT  of  siuful  aien^ 
ke  <tesif  n«>  to  make  imally  Ka|>|>y  by  reaowlii^  daeir  soula 
iid  cfceiviufi^  them  into  liis  favour,— hukI  of  courae  to  delend  the 
maia  article  in  dispute  between  pertions-of  Calvinintic  tenets 
tjid  their  antagonists.  It  is  not  b^^atiBe  our  autlior  has  thrown 
guy  fresh  lii^t  an  this  obscure  and  often  aq^iaieti  question,  or 
^use  he  has  discovered  more  iiigeiiiuty,  or  sufitlety  dian  bit 
}ve(Uvt'ssors  in  tlie  same  line  of  argument,  that  we  were  par- 
tidihrlv  pleased  with  liis  book,  but  because  he  seems  more 
$o)ier,  iiioiv  reasojiabU*,  teuiperate,  and  charitable,  tbau  most 
ijflih  fellow  labourers.  These  **  conversations’*  aflTord  aucitccl- 
Itot  example  of  a  controversy  innocently  and  liap|>ily  cmiducted. 

We  likewise  consider  this  volume  as  a  very  hur  ex{>oskioB  and 
u  able  defence  of  the  distiiiguisliiiig  tenets  of  the  Calviiftislio 
•edioii  ot  tlie  evanu^^dual  tcaclM'rs.  In  tliis  view,  again,  it  is  va- 
KnMe.  It  is  so  much  the  fashion  to  refute  their  dootrines  by 
nh^tnting  and  caricaturing  tlu*m,  that  they  owe  it  to  theinselvffl 
io(i  the  public  to  give  their  own  explanation  of  their  own  prin- 
fi|>les,  to  rescue  tluMU  from  mlsrepresejitation,  and  fortify  them 
with  their  appropriate  arguments.  By  so  doing  it  is  too  nuich 
to  expect,  ))erluq)s,  tliat  they  will  make  mauy  converts ;  but 
(be)  will  at  any  rate  prevent  it  from  being  thonglU  UuU.  they 
are  a  sort  of  intMisters  in  theology,  ami  |>ut  a  chei'k  u)>ou  Uia 
I  inp^iiHsit  accusations  and  erudite  ignorance  of  their  antu- 
l^nists. 

For  the  puqmse  of  illustrating  the  spirit  and  manner  of  this 
book,  we  shall  subjoin  a  shwt  extract  or  two.  After  considor- 
dering  whethiT  the  doctrine  discussal  in  this  volume  be  analo¬ 
gous  to  tlie  ordinary  course  of  events,  the  conversation  inroceeds 
I  as  follows  ; 


Trophimus,  *  I  cannot  leave  you  without  offering  one  question, 
which  presented  itself  since  we  last  courersed  on  this  subject,  and 
whidi  ohherto  1  have  not  found  a  suitable  opportunity  to  propose. 
Does  not  this  doctrine  imply  tliat  there  is  a  diflereoce  between  tht 
•oat  and  revealed  will  of  <tod?' 

Erasita,  *  I  do  not  exactly  comprehend  dua  distinction  af  willsv 
por  am  I  acquainted  with  any  who  sup()ose  that  God  has  a  purpose 
Bconiistent  with  the  Jicripturet.  Do  yoii  mean  tliat  wc  represent  the 
■Chari  purpose  of  the  Mott  Jiigh  to  be  diffierent  from  the  language  ot' 
wtflatum  ?• 

Trophimus.  *  Exactly.  The  scriptures  tell  roe,  that  God  wiUetb 
■ot  the  death  of  a  sinner ;  you,  on  the  contraiy',  would  have  me  be- 
Ibw  that  he  willeth  the  death  ^  all.  except  a  certain  number.^ 

<  Vonr  usual  candour  and  faimeaa  have,  in  this  instance, 
you :  let  us  see  however  if  tbit  difficulty  cun  be  reinovod. 
I  inagined  that  in  former  conversation!  this  had  been  met,  by  ob- 
^■wsg  that  while  the  salvation  of  the  elect  ia  all  of  grace,  those  that 
lost,  are  by  sin,  their  own  destroyers :  and  I  apprehend  that. 

4  it  *2 


itnWti  it  could  be  [Mrored  that  the  doctrine  which  you  oppoat  nm. 
tmntM  the  death  of  the  sinner  to  be  the  effiect,  Durely  or  the  wiB^ 
God»  your  objection  will  not  avail.  1  will  take  the  liberty  lo  ^ 
you  one  question :  Does  it  appear  that  all  foen  are  saved  ?* 

Trophimus.  *  By  no  means *  the  wicked  are  turned  into  bdl* 
EroMiut.  *  Is  it  through  the  want  of  power  on  the  paitofGsd 
that  all  are  not  saved 

I'ropkifnus.  *  That  is  impossible ;  God  is  omnipotent.’ 

Erastus.  *  It  is  tlien,  because  he  did  not  will  the  salvation  of  ^  I 
and  you  perceive  that  the  text,  mioted  in  the  sense  you  attach  to  it, 
militates  equally,  agpiinst  all  who  believe  that  any  will  he  lost  Tha 
is  not  the  only  instance  when,  in  anticipated  triumph,  an  argument  ^ 
wit  kied  against  this  doctrine  which,  eventually,  somewhat  rcsemhhi 
Abner’s  spear,  the  hinder  part  pierces ;  with  this  difference  the  wMid 
is  inhictea  on  the  holder  of  the  weapon.  It  is  by  no  means  uaeoa. 
mon  for  good  people,  in  their  zeal  against  a  doctrine  they  dislike,  ^ 
adduce  .irgunientSt  which  proving  too  much,  are  worse  than  usslcu 
to  their  cause.  You  must  however  perceive  a  di&rence,  betvsea 
not  wUlinfr  the  death,  and  toUiing  the  life  of  a  sinner ;  so  that  the  ooi 
by  no  means  implies  the  other.  For  instance ;  can  it  he  said  dal 
because  God  does  not  will  the  life  of  an  impenitent  sinner,  the  wfllif 
God  is  the  cause  of  his  death  ?  Is  it  not  owing  rather  to  his  dai!  t 
It  is  sufficiently  proved,  by  the  communication  of  the  gospel,  tk 
promise  of  the  Spirit’s  aid  and  the  connexion  of  eternal  life  with  p^ 
nitence  and  faith  ;  that  the  death  of  a  sinner  is  not  the  effect  of  the 
will  of  God.  If  the  sinner  neglect  and  despise  these,  docs  hs  de 
because  God  willeth  his  death,  or  because  of  his  neglect  and  coa 
tempt  of  Divine  grace  ?  Yet,  as  I  before  observed,  could  you  prow 
all  you  attempt,  you  would  as  much  affect  your  own  sentimenti^  ai 
tho^  of  others :  none  would  then  be  right  but  believers  in  uahreful 
solvation.*  pp.  98^101. 

U|K>n  the  tendency  of  the  doi*trine  of  distinguishing  grace  If 
encourage  liceiitiousnt^,  the  following  observations  occur. 

Trophimus.  *  lliit  doctrine  is  frequently,  I  cannot  say 
charg^  with  a  tendency  to  licentiousness.  It  teaches  men  to  lewi 
thus  ;  God  from  eternity  chose  his  people,  and  rendered  their  aha* 
tioQ  intulliblc :  if  I  am  of  the  elect,  live  how  1  list,  I  shall  uodosht 
edly  go  to  heaven  :  if  1  am  not  elected,  live  as  wickedly  as  I  wil,  1 
can  but  go  to  hell  ’ 

Erastus,  *  lliis  charge  has  been  repeatiki  a  thousand  tineii  a 
first  sight  it  has  some  plausibility ;  but  on  a  scrutiny,  this  plaodbiV 
vanishes  The  accusation  which  you  adopt,  has  produced  fOl 
powerful  effects  on  the  minds  of  many  good  people ;  and  has  ewA 
them  to  turn  with  horror,  from  a  doctrine  charged  with  such  penb* 
consequences.  Without  pausing  to  weigh  and  examine  the  msIMid 
the  charge,  they  consider  it  as  fully  suMantiated;  and  remoasM  | 
as  an  axiom  universally  acknowledged.  When  it  u  atteapli^* 
plead  a  cause  so  obnoxious  to  them,  they  are  quickly  prepiiod^ 

’  the  retort :  what,  shall  we  encourage  a  aentimeot  to  contrary 
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ftminmns*  *  I  know  many  such  who  hare  the  most  profound  re- 
authority  of  tlie  word  of  God«* 

gggitmt.  *  Far  be  it  from  me  to  impute  to  them  a  deficiency  of 
HBCCt  to  the  Mcred  oraclea.  But  1  suppose  I  may  take  it  for  ^ranted» 
^  00  truly  good  man,  even  thougn  he  be)ie\'e  the  doctrine^  will 
nnoo  after  the  manner  you  have  quoted/ 

Tntpluniui.  ‘  Surely/ 

£ritMs.  *  The  charge  then  amounts  to  this :  ground  for  such 
mtnti^g  is  afforded  to  ungodly  men/ 

Trophimus.  *  Exactly/ 

Enutus.  *  You  do  not  regard  such  persons,  as  most  likely  to  draw 
ligiliiaste  conclusions  from  any  doctrine  of  scripture  ?  You  would 
not  be  satUhed  with  their  testimony  in  favour  of  their  own  condiict  ^ 
Trophimus.  *  Assuredly  not  i  I  would  examine  for  myself/ 

Erastus.  *  You  would  expect,  that  such  persons  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  *  clokc  for  their  sin,*  would  gladly  adduce  something  from  the 
icriptures ;  and  that  they  would  not  be  very  scrupulous,  in  coinpar- 
the  doctrine,  with  the  consequences  they  assume  ?  You  would 
aoc  be  surprised  if  they  were  not  very  careful  to  include  the  w  hole ; 
bat  if  any  one  part  of  a  doctrine  abstracted  from  the  rest,  could  by 
any  possible  contortion  be  brought  to  give  even  the  semblance  of  au- 
thontf  tor  their  assertions ;  they  were  greedily  to  seize  it,  even  though 
ikii  very  part  of  a  doctrine,  in  connexion  with  the  remainder,  w*oiud 
destroy  their  inference  ?* 

Trophimus.  *  This  is  naturally  to  be  expected/ 

Erustus.  *  As  you  admit  the  bias  of  these  persons  to  misrepre¬ 
sent  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel;  you  must  also  admit  that  their  evi¬ 
dence  is  of  no  worth.  I  am  much  of*  opinion  tliat  those  pious  people, 
vho  utter  such  mournful  auguries  of  the  evil  consequences  attenaing 
•  belief  of  the  doctrines  of  distiiiguishine  grace  ;  do,  by  the  clamour 
which  they  create,  actually  instruct  wi^ed  men  to  pervert  that  doc- 
tMe,  in  order  to  sanction  their  licentiousness.  To  me  it  appears 
highly  probable,  that  but  for  those  instructions,  the  abuse  would  not 
hive  uLen  place.  Wlien  the  doctrine  is  so  perverted,  it  is  evidently 
ovio^  to  a  love  of  sin  connected  with  a  desire  to  gratify  it  without 
forfeiting  all  claim  to  religious  profession.  It  is  very  natural  that  a 
nso  so  moved  should  with  eagerness  embrace  any  sentiment  which 
grtve  and  religious  people  have  declared  suitable  to  his  purpose.  He 
vookl  with  equal  readiness  embrace  any  other  sentiment,  provided 


were  luiu  inac  li  wouia  give  counienance  lo  nis  pronigaie  life. 

Trophimus.  •  Well,  Sir,  leaving  these  wicked  men  to  their  fate  ; 
ym  wul  remember  that  many  good  men  reject  this  doctrine  on  the 
*tors  of  its  liccotiouaness.* 

Erastus,  ‘  1  know  it:  yoft  1  believe  that  the  charge  so  oflen 
wgtd,  amounts  merely  to  this :  it  is  a  doctrine  which  wicked  men 
y  abuse  and  pervert  to  their  own  destruction.  To  this  it  may  be 
•  mtverod ;  there  is  no  doctrine,  however  holy,  which  is  not  liable  to 
i>ch  tbuM:  and  the  perversion  of  a  doctrine  can  be  no  valid  argu- 
against  its  truth.  With  regard  to  this  doctrine,  however,  U 
^  not  be  difficult  to  disprove  the  charge.  The  persons  whom  God 
^  choscDi  before  conversion,  are  known  only  to  himself;  therefore, 
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no  unconvert^  man  is  Mitkarised  to  presume  on  Ms  election ;  he  ^ 
presume,  it  is  true ;  but  he  has  no  warrant  for  his  presaiwiiiii^ 
Again  ;  pretlestination  regards  the  holiness  ns  *.vell  as  the  saltatlj^ 
its  subjects  t  no  man  therefore,  except  as  he  is  holy,  hss  say  m 
reason  to  conclude  that  he  is  of  the  number.  It  is  of  no  aroU 


this,  to  say  that  we  hare  hnown  wicked  men  still  dainung  to  be  (f 
the  elect ;  by  the  doctrine  itself,  Uiis  is  totally  forbidden.  AUon  mt 


just  to  propose  one  tmestion— among  the  ungodly  men,  withwhom 
you  have  been  under  Uic  necessity  occasionally  to  associote,  hareihr 
greater  part  been  professed  believers  in  tlie  doctrine  of  distingauhiag 
grace  ?* 

Trophimus.  *  Hj  no  means :  1  believe  that,  for  the  most  part, they 
arc  regardless  of  all  doctrine.’ 

Krasfus.  *  You  will  perhaps  acknowledge,  tliat  the  greater  nuia- 
her -of  tlie  believers  in  this  doctrine,  whom  you  have  knoun,  vert 
men  of  holy  lives  V 

Trophimus,  *  That  I  shall  testify  most  fully  and  willingly.’ 

Krastus,  *  Then  in  point  of  fact  k  appears,  that  this  do^rins  Im 
not  effected  the  misdiief  imputed  tail;  and  the  ipprehenitoniofiii 
opponents  must  be  excited,  rather  by  what  is  supposed  possible,  dvn 
by  any  thinp  which  Iras  actually  been  produced.  Were  we  to  reject 
every  doctrine  that  has  been  evil  spoken  of,  we  slumkl  very  aiodi 
curtail  our  creed ;  which  indeed  would  be  no  evil,  were  it  not  dbrt 
we  should  in  the  same  proportion,  diminish  the  word  of  God.  As 
the  subject  of  rcpriKtch  calumny,  tliis  unpopular  doctrine  sp- 
peai^,  in  circumsuuiccs  the  same  with  those  of  tire  depranty  of  bn* 
man  nature,  the  atonement,  justif  cation  by  faith,  di\nne  mdueaoei, 
and  others  which  you  and  your  friends  have  no  desire  to  reject.’  pp. 
126—130—132—136. 

To  whichever  side  |H‘rsons  adliere  in  the  profound  and  intri» 
cate  question  of  distinguishing  grac^,  it  woukl  tevui  very  inucb 
to  allay  heata  and  antiiioaitie8,to  promote  moderation  andnuitid 
aflection,  if  it  was  (‘OUHiderod  how  the  doctrine  tn  conirovefsy 
is  held  by  its  abettors,  and  wlmt  consequences  they  de- 
<luee  from'  tiiem.  It  will  M'fonird,  that  many  religious  ojrtniooi 
areivjertrd  solely  breause  of  the ‘consequonces  with  wMch  ith 
irresumed  tliev  are  chargeable.  ^fhiH  may  be  a  sufficient  reason, 
to  tliose  who  (lo  not  perceive  how  it  is  possible  to  hoH  the  opi¬ 
nions  and  avoid  the  cousequencos.  But  4n  tiie  view  af  tbs* 
on  tlie  opposite  side,  tlie  o|iiMcnis  *do  not  by  any  roeans  apprtr 
to  involve  the  consequences  cm  account  af  whkdi  they  are  le- 
jtH'ted  ;  and  instead  of  being  injurious,  they  are  the  ‘imaraiiietifc 
ofhuBiilky,  gmiKtide,  reatgnatiqii,  and ^dihgence.  ‘  Ifgoodiaen 
who  ddirr  from  each  otluw  on  the  long  agHated  questioti*  ^ 
free  will,  graces  and  dection,  -did  hut  consider  in  what  rotSBrt 
the>  entertain  therr  respective  doctrines,  and  in  what  manner  toA 
<lorttrines  oi>enito  upon  their  minds,  how  high  would  they  quicklf 
wtand  in  each  other's  esteem,  aiul  how  soon  would 
mid  distrust 'witli  which  they  now  look  upon  each  other)  yield  to 
tnntual  coYifidence  and  afTection  ! 


Art  XI.  An  Oration  delivered  before,  ond  published  at  the  rct|ucit 
sf  the  President,  Council,  and  Fellowi  ot  the  Medical  5^icty  of 
l^mlon.  By  Richard  Saumarez.  Bro.  pp.  100.  Underwood. 
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have,  ou  a  fonuer  occasion,  prosentod  our  retdera  with 
so  ample  an  exposition  ot'  Mr.  Saimarei's  philosophical 
Miets,  that  we  believe  they  will  readily  excuse  ua,  ^  we  decline, 
gprrsent.  iiivolviH^  tlieiu  a^ain  in  the  same  lab3rriDth.  It  may 
it  safheient  to  say,  that  Mr.  8.  re-asserts  all  *  his  former  pe- 
rubaritics  with  increased  eaniestness.  Further  examinatioa 
only  served  to  convince  him  more  strongly  of  their  truth, 
lad  has  furnished  him  with  fresh  reasons  for  denouncing  tlie 
Wheirs  of  the  Newtonian  school — ‘that  system  of  physical  error* 
with  its  artificial  rules,  arbitrary  definitions,  gratuitous  ast 
vrtions,  and  ‘  unreasoiiable  postulates,*  which  has  so  long 
(lie  place  of  sound  reason  and  ‘  self-evident  truth.* 
wiiile,  however,  we  must  beg  leave  to  abstain  from  entering 
the  lists  of  controversy,  we  cannot  withhold  the  praise  due  to 
oar  author  for  the  good  service  he  has  done,  in  repr^ending  the 
■iperfluous  onielties  perpetrated  on  things  possessing  life  and 
Mrfniij,  under  the  pretext  of  furthering  the  interests  of  science  ; 

well  for  his  animated  protest  against  the  vile  and  per- 
oicious  dogmas  of  some  modem  physiologists.  Nothing  can 
be  more  worthy  of  the  indignant  reprehension  of  a  virtuous  mind, 
tliin  the  false*  and  degrading  tenets  of  these  pseudo-philosmihcrs. 
The  book  wliieli  principally  falls  under  his  censure,  is  Kiche- 
nod's  Klements  of  Pliysiology,  a  book  says  Mr.  S.  *  which 
b«s  already  gone  through  five  ctUtious, — the  merits  of  wliicb 
btve  been  proclaimed  in  our  reviews, — which  1  understand,  is 
strongly  recommended  by  some  of  those,  who  may  be  consi* 
deirdthe  highest  authorities  in  their  profession,  and  is  in  general 
<^fwilation  amongst  students.*  In  this  performance,  its  autlior  un- 
Mishingly  main  tains  that  *  oiir  phytticdl  (bodily)  holds  our 
‘  mrul  nature,  under  a  strict  and  necessary  dependence,  (sub* 

*  ordination)  that  our  vices  and  onr  virtues,  sometimes  pro- 
I  duced,  and  often  modified  by  social  education,  are  frequently 
I  bio,  the  result  of  organization :  that  so  absolutely  is  sensatioii 

*  the  source  of  all  onr  knowledge,  that,  evon  the  measure  of 
1^  understanding  is  according  to  tlie  number  and  |>crfection 

\  ^  organs  of  sense,  and  that,  by  successively  depriving' 
^  of  the  intelligent  being,  we  should  lower  at  eacli  step 
I  bb  intellectual  naturo,  wliilst  the  additioii  of  a  new  aenae  to 
,  !•••<'  we  now  possess,  migtit  lead  us  to  a  multitude  of  un«« 
••owe  sensations  and  ideasj  and  wonW  tMscloae  to  tm  m  the 
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•  heinf^  wc  arr  concerned  with,  a  yast  yariety  of  new  «i4ttini 
^  and  would  ;^eatly  enlar|^e  Uie  sphere  of  our  intoQijiesQi ' 
On  these  pestilent  notions,  we  suojoin  the  remarks  oC  Mr 
Sauinarez  as  doing  equal  credit  to  his  understandmg  aid  ui 
heart. 

*  So  far  from  the  measure  of  the  understanding  being,  as  he  nma 
it  to  be,  in  proportion  to  the  number  and  perfection  of  the  orgaai  of 
sense,  I  will,  on  the  contrary,  maintain,  that  the  organs  wiom 
are  far  more  perfect  in  those  animals  that  have  the  least  underwmdi 
ing,  than  they  are  in  those  which  are  blessed  with  the  greatew  pee- 
tion.  The  organs  of  sense  ore  far  more  perfect  in  brutes  than  Uiw 
are  in  man  ;  in  savage  than  in  intellectual  life ;  in  youth,  than  in  ol4 
age.  It  is  but  justice  to  llicherand  to  say,  that  he  is  not  the  isi 
ventor,  he  is  the  mere  propagator  of  this  error.  It  eroa notes  fiwa 
that  brutal  system  of  philosopny,  whose  incessant  object  is,  to  ek- 
yate  and  to  humanize  the  brute,  whilst  it  degrades  and  bruulim 
the  man ;  or,  in  other  words,  which  brutalizes  man  without  hq* 
manizing  the  brute ;  which  makes  external  sensation  to  be  every  thag^ 
and  internal  consciousness  to  be  nothing  t  whilst  it  encourages  tke 
improvement  and  the  gratiHcation  of  the  senses,  it  neglects  ike  eil* 
tivation  of  tiiote  more  pure  and  noble  pursuits  which  result  from  tbs 
energy  of  tlie  soul.  vVhiist  this  system  of  false  philosophy  msket 
man  a  sensual,  it  prevents  him  from  becoming  an  intellectual  beiii|. 
Instead  of  directing  the  mind  to  internal  consciousness  and  medilaliot, 
it  leads  his  thoughts  out  of  himself  and  directs  his  pursuits  to  the  cs* 
ternal  world,  of  which  he  supposes  himself  the  chief  supreme.  Initesd 
of  worshipping  witli  humility,  as  a  being  dependent  and  accountable, 
the  God  of  Nature,  he  contents  himself  with  proudly  and  igoormtlj 
exploring  the  external  works  of  nature. 

*  It  were  devoutly  to  be  wished  that  these  important  truths  could  be 
the  means  of  inducing  some  of  the  teachers  in  our  philosophical 
schools  to  alter  their .  present  plan.  Instead  of  the  multittMt  of 
zealous  and  intelligent  youths,  being  taught  the  principlet  of  oak* 
rialism,  which  unfortunately  too  oflen  grow  with  tlieir  growth,  aid 
strengthen  witli  their  strength ;  we  miimt  cherish  the  hope  of  IM|{ 


them  leom  and  understand,  at  a  period  of  their  lives  when  [weccpti 
have  their  greatest  influence,  the  nature  and  end  of  their  exiauoa, 
the  moral  duties  which  they  are  to  perform,  the  adoration  which  the 
creature  owes  to  hit  Creator.  If  these  precepts,  which  nsttuiBjf 
flow  from  true  principles,  were  duly  impressed  on  the  minds  ofpJ*P^ 
every  lecture  oi  anatomy  and  of  physiology,  in  the  words  of  Gslco, 
would  prove  a  hymn  of  thanksgiving  to  tlie  Almighty.*  pp.  43^44. 

>Ve  add  one  more  passage  in  tvhicU  our  author  driyci  K* 
cherand  from  aiioUier  of  his  positions. 

« In  strict  conformity  with  these  odious  principles,  of  makiog  ^ 
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lading  the  bravo  with  the  brave — the  poltroon  witli  the  hero ;  the 
fftional  motirct  of  a  conscious  being,  with  the  instinctive  ferocity  of 
brute.  How  differently  was  this  noble  attribute  considered  by 
•  witahte  author,*  **  Courage,*’  he  observes,  that  g^ows  from  cem^ 

veiT  of\en  forsakes  a  man  when  he  has  occasion  for  it,  and 
fbeo  it  b  only  a  kind  of  instinct  in  the  soul,  it  breaks  out  on  all  oc- 
cniom  without  iudgeinent  or  discretion.  That  courage,  which  arisea 
bom  a  sense  of  our  duty,  and  from  a  fear  of  offending  Him  that 
made  us,  acts  always  in  a  uniform  manner,  and  accoraing  to  tlie 
dictates  of  right  reason.”  Was  it,  I  would  ask,  a  consciousness  of 
physical  or  bodily  strength,  which  impelled  the  multitude  of  heroes 
of  which  our  proud  country  has  tobo4ist,  to  perform  deeds  of  bravery 
aad  of  glory  ? — that  impelled  the  veteran  Hawke,  to  be  always 
narchiog  tor  the  enemy,  always  asking  where  are  they  i  never  how 
may  are  they  ?  Was  it  the  feeble,  the  emaciated,  the  mutilated 
bod^  of  Nelson,  that  led  his  intrepid  soul  to  court  all  dangers  in  that 
glonous  career  of  honour  and  of  fame,  in  which  he  so  ot\en  bled,  and 
at  length  nobly  died  ?  Shall  1  speak  of  that  old  octogenarian,  the  ve¬ 
nerable  Kutusow',*!*  who  is  pressed  down  with  bodily  infirmity  and 
weakness,  not  more  the  result  of  original  imperfection  in  his  physical 
coMtitution,  than  from  various  lacerations  which  he  has  sustained 
ki  fighting  tlie  enemies  of  his  country.  A  hero  of  the  ffrst  order, 
by  whose  valour  and  skill,  such  deadly  blows  have  been  inflicted 
M  the  grand  army  of  one  of  the  greatest  tyrants  that  ever  desolated 
the  world ;  the  natural  growth  of  a  state  of  manners  and  of  prin* 
ciplcs,  such  as  those  I  have  been  exposing. 

*  1b  tracing  die  existence  of  true  courage,  the  result  of  the 
highest  energies  of  our  moral  consciousness,  I  would  more  especially 
ippetl  to  the  lives  and  to  the  deaths  of  those  holy  men— those  pious 
IM  venerable  martyrs,  who  had  the  courage  to  oppose  the  des- 
potiiro  of  Popery,  and  to  expose  its  wicked  influence :  to  begin  the 
formation,  and  to  die  in  its  defence.  Was  it  a  consciousness  of 
flren^  that  gave  courage  to  Cranmer,  when  surrounded  by  Papists 
nd  Jesuits,  to  thrust,  with  feelings  of  remorse,  his  feeble  hand — hit 
**  unworthy  hand**  as  he  called  it,  into  the  devouring  flame,  in  order 
that  it  might  first  expiate  the  crime  he  wat  conscious  it  had  committed 
b  signing  his  recantation  i  It  was  not  a  consciousness  of  physical 
^^gth,  which  gave  courage  to  those  heroic  martyrs,  but  that 
(vtdbBc  and  heavenly  impulse,  which  enabled  them  to 

**  Chase  each  meaner  purpose  from  the  breast, 

And  through  the  mists  of  passion,  and  of  sense ; 

And  through  the  pelting  storms  of  chance  and  pain, 

To  hold  straight  on,  with  constant  heart  and  eye, 

Still  fixed  upon  their  everlasting  palm, 

The  approving  smile  of  hesven.**  pp.  iT— 50. 


.  *  *  Addison.  Vide  The  Guardian. 

d*  I  understand  this  extraordinary  man  has  lost  an  eye,  has  hod  a 
t  pass  through  both  hb  cheeks,  has  an  irreducible  hernia,  and  is 
J**fly  80  years  of  age.  Since  this  was  written  our  admiration  of  his 
b  blended  with  sorrow  for  his  fall.* 

Voi.  X.  a  H 


Art.  XII.  Memoirs  of  John  Home  Tooke^  inters^rud  uUk  trifim 
DocHmetUi,  By  Alexiuider  Stephens,  Esq  of  the  Honour^ 
Society  of  the  Middle  Temple.  Svc.  2vols.  pp.  1000.  Price  ILti 
Johnson.  1813. 

(Continued from  page  304-.^ 

^^11 E  power  of  an  infamous  charat‘t4T  to  defile  and  depredatt 
whatever  is  asso(*iated  with  it,  w  fp>  exeinplifieil  in  Uie  case  of 
Horne  himsidf,  in  tlie  |MTmanent  injury  which  his  moral  aad 
|K>litii‘al  reputation  Kustaineil  from  his  tem|)orary  connexion  aad 
co-operation  w  ith  Wilkes.  Whetlior  he  was  aw  are  of  it  or  not, 
the  fact  was,  tliat  the  suspicious  and  undervaluing  estimate, 
we  may  say  in  plain  terms  the  bad  opinion,  entertained  oCkiin 
throuj^hout  tlie  setpiel  of  his  |>oliticaf  life,  by  the  more  moral 
and  cautious  part  of  society,  was  in  no  small  de^ee  owinf^  to 
this  association.  His  declarations  were  |H'rhaj>s  accompanied 
by  evich'iice  enough  to  entitle  them  to  credit,  that  his  co-ope¬ 
ration  had  Ix'on  exclusively  for  public  interests,  and  not  a  itep 
beyond  what  he  thought  thost*  inten^sts  demanded.  He  rendeted 
some  unquestionable  scTvict^  to  public  justii'e  and  popular  righU. 
He  g^ve  uncommon  proofs  of  disinterestislness,  at  least  of 
superiority  to  all  the  sordid  kinds  of  sidf-interest.  He  was  free 
liroin  some  of  W'ilkes's  vicx^.  Hut  all  this  w  as  unavailing.  Tbe 
stain  was  iiidelihle.  And  the  fatal  mischief  tliiis  done  to  hb 
character  extended  to  his  political  doctrines  :  insomuch  that  tbe) 
had  the  less  chance  of  being  listent^d  to  with  candour  and  respect, 
and  of  convincing  in  pro|>ortion  to  the  force  of  argument,  ii 
they  came  from  him  ; — and  others  taught  them  w  ith  less  succw 
because  he  taught  them  too. 

There,  was,  howwer,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  a  short 
season  of  fermentation  in  the  public  mind,  during  which  he  suf¬ 
fered  the  most  violent  opprobrium,  not  for  having  co-operated 
with  W  ilkes,  but  for  having  renounced  the  connexion,  clearly 
not  with  any  din»ertion  of  principles  or  public  objects,  but  for 
Uie  very  sake  of  tlioso  principles  and  objt^cts-  W’c  do  not 
wonder  tliat  we  find  him  .afterwards  rating  popuhr 
favoiur  very  low,  and  unifonnly  homing  forth,  that,  if  be  had  net 
stronger  and  better  motives  than  aii^'  wish  to  obtain  it,  be  should 
be  a  fool  to  undergo  any  more  |)oUtical  toils,  or  expose  hixoidf 
to  any  more  political  dangers.  To  be  sure  one  docs  think  very 
meauly  of  wliatever  portion  of  the  )>opular  mind  could  be  ea- 
thosiastic  for  W’ilkt*s  after  Horne’s  plain  statements  of  fact  cot- 
coming,  him.  But  the  most  scandalous  tiling  of  all  was,  tbU 
Jttnhm,  whatever  he  might  have  a  riglit  to  think  of  Home’s  it* 
tetfrity,  should  make  light  of  the  facts  proving  the  utter  want 
of  it  iu  Wilkes.  If  that  mysterious  personage  had  been  uuiver* 
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Ml  viavpteilaM  the  oracle  of  morality,  we  should,  by  this  time, 
|ii>f  l)i*t*n  siiuk  even  much  dee|)er  than  we  are,  in  Uiat  |N>litical 
corrupdoii  which  raised  so  ^reat  a  tem|>e8t  of  his  indignation. 
Hr  pcrha|>s  have  contrivcnl  to  on  some  deccMittenns 
with  morals,  in  attempting  to  nmintain  that  the  national  politics 
vfre  in  such  a  crisis  as  to  reduce  the  people  to  the  alternative  of 
ai|>portij)<,  to  every  leii^h,  a  very  haa  man,  or  siirrenderiiig 
thfirown  rights  for  ever, — had  he,  withal,  expressed  the  strong- 
reprobation  of  tlic  inairs  proflif^acy,  and  deplonnl  this 
iretclRst  lUH^essity  of  ‘  rallyiiifi^  round’  so  worthless  a  principal. 
But  instead  of  such  a  procetHlint',  we  behold  this  austere  censor 
tiaipn^  away  with  scorn  a  ^rave  indictment  which  proved  tlie 
iacJhible  depravity  and  worthh'ssiu'ss  of  the  j)erson  in  question, 
and  railiii|^  at  the  equal  folly  and  nialk^e  that  could  pretimd  to 
make  the  man’s  |>orsonol  vices  a  disqualification  for  the  oBice  of 
champion  of  public  justice. 

The  whole  cors|)on(ience  between  Home  and  Junius  is  in¬ 
serted,  thouf^  it  is  to  hi'  found  in  every  copy  of  Junius,  that 
a,  in  the  hands  of  almost  every  reading  ]>crson  in  the  country. 
This  is  a  irlanni^  s)>ecimen  of  l>ook-  making  assurance. 

TIuto  is,  we  su}»pose,  a  general  agreement  of  opinion  with  the 
biojtr«|>hor,  that  Horne  had  decidedly  the  advantage  in  the  sub* 
^ntial  matters  in  dispute,  that  is,  the  merits  of  himself  and 
Wilkes;  while  as  to  Junius,  there  could  nut  well  be  a  stronger 
testimony  to  his  powers,  than  to  say  that  in  the  general  force  of 
writing  he  as  decidedly  appears  the  siqM'rior  man.  One  or  two 
of  his  retorts,  particularly,  are  deadly  and  irresistible. 

About  tiic  time  of  Horne’s  public  quarrel  with  Wilkes,  and 
in  the  interval  between  that  and  his  combat  ^vith  Junius,  he  was 
rendi^ring  considerable  s<Tvice  in  matters  of  national  right  and 
priviWge ;  first  in  resisting  what,  if  quietly  siifR*rcd,  mi^t  soon 
have  grown  to  a  most  iniquitous  and  star-chamber  practice,  the 
attempt  to  compel  a  man  arraigned  Us  a  culprit  to  answer  tii- 
terrogatories  tending  to  make  him  criminate  himself.  This  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  by  Lord  Mansfield  in  the  case  of  Bingley,  a 
printer,  who  was  prosecuted  for  alilMd,  and  whom  the  evidence 
vu  not  sufficient  to  convict.  Horne  at  once  continued  to  ex* 
dte  the  national  attention  to  tliis  alanning  innovation  and  iU 
i^ural  consequences,  and  confmned,  and  procured  to  be  ul¬ 
timately  rewarded,  the  couragiHius  obstinacy  of  the  }>rinter  in 
refusing  to  answer  the  interrogatories.  The  haughty  judge  had 
mortification  of  discharging  at  last  the  man  whom  a  coa* 
sidmble  length  of  imprisonment  had  not  in  the  sinalleat  degree 
intimidated  from  ilefyiiig  him.  Home  was  extremely  and  very 
justly  zealous  and  anxious  that  tills  man  should,  for  the  sake 
fit  example,  receive  tiic  most  marked  tokens  of  public  favour. 

2  11  2 
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His  next  effort  was  to  maintain  the  rii^lit  of  the  nation  to  ki 
made  acfjiiainted  witli  the  proceeding's  of  the  le((lslatufe.  B* 
many  of  those  who  can  neviT  hoar  his  name  without  tome  ifi 
proa  *li  of  his  factious  spirit ,  it  wouid  nevertheless  be  deet^ 
a  i^n^at  violation  of  public  rifi^htS)  if  the  debates  in  paiiiimcnt 
were  to  be  suddenly  forbidden,  by  authority,  to  be  published. 
They  arc  probably  but  little  aware,  how  much  the  nation,  ia 
obtaining  the  practical  concession  of  this  as  a  rig^ht,  is  indebted 
to  him.  No  such  thin^,  except  under  some  fictitious  form,  of 
little  real  use  to  the  public,  had  been  allowed  before  thepe^ 
of  his  political  activity.  The  House  of  Commons  inni^antly 
and  pertinaciously  resisted  the  attempts  to  assume  it  as  a  rieht: 
and,  thoui^h  the  prohibition  munt  have  been  taken  off  some  time, 
it  was  owing  very  much  to  his  management  and  energy  thit 
it  was  effectually  broken  through  about  forty  years  since.  U 
appears  to  have  been,  in  a  considerable  measui'e,  in  consequence 
and  in  execution  of  a  ])lan  laid  by  him,  that  several  spirited 
printers  daretl,  nearly  at  the  same  time,  to  bring  the  (jiiostion 
to  issue  by  boldly  piihlisbiug  some  of  the  debates ;  and  in  con* 
sequence  of  bis  intluence  with  the  city  magistrates  that  these  de« 
lin(|uents  were  enabled  it)  brave  or  elude  the  utmost  exertioni 
of  the  House  to  punisli  them.  And  ever  hucc,  that  liberty  hai 
been  held  by  the  |)eoplc  so  much  in  the  form  and  spirit  of  in 
absolute  ri;^t,  that  there  has  been  no  material  effort  to  take  it 
from  them. 

Mr.  8te|)liens  informs  us  that  at  length,  at  the  age  of  thirty^ 
seven,  Horne  ‘  resigned  his  gown;*  which  W'e  can  well  believe 
he  had  for  a  good  while  worn  with  sensations  but  little  more  en¬ 
viable  than  those  inflicted  on  Hercules  by  tlie  Centaur's  shirt. 
In  throwing  it  off  he  assured  and  cons^ratulated  himself  that 
lie  was  escaping  into  an  unlimited  freiHiom,  the  first  luxury  of 
which  would  he  to  adopt,  without  any  further  iiiterfcreooe,  a 
profession  congenial  to  his  taste  and  amhkion,  an(l  in  which  ha 
Lad  apparently  very  good  n^son  to  flatU^r  himself  he  should 
attain  tne  highest  distinction  and  emolument.  The  latter  of 
these,  indetM,  was  very  for  from  being  on  object  ofeagememia 
any  part  of  his  life;  but  so  many  cxpences  incurred  in  prose* 
csiting  public  objects,  and  in  resisting  or  sustaining  the  efi^ 
of  political  and  legal  revenge,  often  gave  him  cause  to  feel  till 
narrowness  of  his  pecuniary  resources. 

We  have  a  somewhat  entertaining  account  of  his  fru|pd  do* 
mestic  economy,  while  preparing  himself  for  the  bar,  after  the 
resignation  of  his  vicarage  of  New  Brentford — the  highest  groond 
in  c^cial  rank,  strictly  so  denominated,  which  was  destined  to 
be  attained  by  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  ambitious  spirits  of 
the  ago>  whose  juvenile  and  inferior  associates  were  veensetKagf 
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ikI  taking  a  firm  position  on  the  heii^its  of  ecclesiastical  and 
disunities  and  wealth.  In  this  state  of  seclusion  and  seirera 
Badyin*  was,  nevertheless,  always  ready  at  a  moment's  warning 
(•storing,  like  a  royal  tyger  from  his  thicket,  on  the  agents  and 
•ml  abettors  of  any  public  delinquency.  Mr.  Tooke,  a  mode* 
ntely  wealthy  political  friend,  whose  name  he  was  afterwards 
lathorized  to  assume,  sought  his  advice  in  a  case  that  op- 
pctre<l  (lesjKTatc.  In  consequence  of  purchasing  an  estats 
ctlknl  Parley,  (from  which  Horne's  great  philological  work  took 
io  title)  he  had  been  involved  in  a  vexatious  litigation  about 
manorial  rights  with  a  neighbouring  gentleman  of  great  in* 
flueoce,  who  had  betaken  himself  at  last  to  the  decisive  ex*' 
pedient  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  .The  bill  which  was  in  progress 
wis  highly  unjust ;  but  through  some  such  fatality,  as  would 
n^ver  have  hap|>ened  before  or  since  in  such  a  place,  it  was 
Uoing  forward  with  the  most  perfect  success,  in  contempt  of 
efery  effort  made  to  ])lacc  the  matter  in  its  true  light ;  ancl  ap* 
petred  certain  of  the  final  sanction  of  tlie  House  of  Commons  on 
tin  thinl  rea^liug — ap|K)inte<l  for  the  very  next  day  to  tliat  in 
which  the  ease  was  m*spondingly  stated  to  Horne.  His  answer 
wts,  *  If  the  facts  be  as  you  represent  them,  the  House  shall  not 
pm  that  bill.'  He  immediately  suggested  an  exi)e<lient  which 
would  perhaps  have  occurred  to  no  other  man  in  England,  and 
took  on  himself  the  execution  at  a  hazani  which  very  few  would 
hire  been  willing,  for  the  sake  of  eitlier  friendship  or  public 
justice  to  share,  lie  immediately  wrote,  in  language  tlie  most 
pointedly  oflTensive,  an  attack  on  the  S|H'akcr  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  noted  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  with  reference  to 
the  bill  in  question ;  and  obtaincil  its  insertion  in  the  newspaper^ 
iwidcred  so  popular  by  the  letters  of  Junius,  on  the  condition, 
of  coarse,  that  the  printer,  when  summoned  to  account,  should 
produce  the  author.  The  object  of  -this  proceeding  was,  to 
rompel  the  House  to  a  much  more  full  and  formal  attention  to 
the  subject  of  the  bill,  than  it  had  previously  been  induced  to 
live ;  and  at  the  same  time,  as  an  equally  necessary  thing,  to 
ri^e  its  virtue  the  benefit  of  having  the  censorial  attention  of 
the  public  strongly  fixed  on  its  conduct.  He  was  confident  that 
aoing  this  he  should  frustrate  the  parliamentary  measure, 
^  then,  for  the  consequences  to  himself,  he  had  courage 
^ough  to  take  his  chance.  The  next  day  a  great  sensatioii 
^  manifest  in  what  miglit  be  called  the  political  public  ;  and,* 
•she  had  foreseen,  the  attention  of  a  full  house  was  called.  In 
to  all  oilier  business,  to  the  ttagrant  outra^  on  hs 
a  dignity  so  vulnerable  by  a  plain  charge  ot  misMl* 
though  it  had  not  been  ii\)ured  m  the  least  hj  the  min* 
•^wet  itself.  After  a  fine  display  of  generous  indiguntioii  n 
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suninnons  was  sent  for  llie  instant  appearance  of  tlie  priat^r 
lie  obeyed,  and,  as  he  had  l)een  direetetl,  iinmcdiatdy 
up  the  name  of  the  criminal  in  chief,  who  had  taken  care  to  ke 
already  in  the  licuise,  prepared  to  confront,  probably  with 
little  trepidation,  the  whole  an^er  of  the  um^iist  assembly.  X 
momentary  silence  of  surprize  and  confusion  followed  the  in- 
nouncement  of  his  name,  which  was  come  to  he  almost  synooimous 
with  that  expression  of  recoy^nizance,  ‘  the  enemy.*  On  beiuK 
called  forth,  he  disa\ow'ed  all  disrespec  t  to  the  Speaker  whom 
he  had  libelled,  calmly  .explained  the  motives  of  the  proceeding, 
and  then  made  such  a  luminous  statement  of  the  case  of  hii 
friend,  that  the  schemers  and  udvo(*ates  of  the  injustice  were 
badleil,  the  obnoxious  parts  of  the  hill  were  immediately  thrown 
out,  and  several  resolutions  were  moved  and  carried  ‘to  prevent 
all  such  precipitate  ]»rocci'dini;s  for  the  future.’  There  is  no 
punishing  I’omjuerors,  however  oATeiisive  may  have  been  tlair 
conduct.  After  a  very  slii^ht  formality  of  detention  incuH{o<lv, 
he  ^,yk:as  set  at  liberty,  on  some  pretended  inconclusivcnesH  of 
proof  u^ainbthim. 

’the  next  thint;  that  brom^ht  him  out  ai^in  cons))ieuou&ly 
bi'fore  the  public,  was  an  lulvertiscment  in  the  newspajieiw, 
signed  with  his  name,  proposinc^  a  sid)scTiption  for  the  tamilies 
of  the  Americans  who  were  slain  at  lx*\in^ton,  a  fact  which  be 
pronoiincc<l,  in  the  most  explicit  lan^iiutre  |>ossihle,  (and  which 
he  rejH'ated  in  a  secoml  ))uhlication,)  .a  mnrdvr  coininitted  by 
the  kinp^'s  troops,  lie  wished  and  hope<l  hy  some  such  act 
of  darint^  and  notoriety,  to  rouse  the  attention  of  the  nation  to 
the  infatuated  proccedinc^s  of  the  government  with  respect  to 
the  .\merican  colonies.  Kor  a  good  while  no  vindictive  notice 
was  taken  of  this  wicked  libel,  as  it  was  found  to  he  when 
the  ininist«'r  was  btrome  stronger  in  the  parliament.  In  the 
sei'ond  year  after  its  publication, the  writer  suddenly  and  uncx- 
p4H*te<lly  found  himself  within  the  iron  grasp  of  the  Attomey-f**- 
ncral,  Thurlow,  with  his  information  ex-officloy  and  had  ano¬ 
ther  opportunity  of  evincing  his  couragi'  and  rcsourt‘c«  in  i 
trial  before  lx)rd  Mansfield,  and  a  iNusonal  contest  with  him- 
The  spet'ches  in  defence  are  given,  and  characteiw  of  tW 
judge  and  attorney -general.  It  may  not  he  amiss  to  ti'anscrftr 
two  or  thrcM^  of  the  defendant’s  sentences  resjiccting  a  mode 
of  prosecution,  which  we  have  livc‘d  to  see  adopted  withm 
much  greater  fr<‘ciucncy  than  could  have  been  ventured  » 
those  times,  and  w  iih  such  a  reri/  remarkable  success. 

*  Ex  offleiof  gentlemen,  means,  a  power  to  dispense  with  all  tk 
tbrma  and  proceedings  of  the  courts  of  justice,  with  all  tlioae  ^ 
proyiaions  which  our  laws  have  taken  to  prevent  the  innocent  frofi 
MUig  oppressed  by  exorbitant  and  unjust  power. 
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<  An  information  means  no  more  than  an  accusation,  uiul  by  thU 
lietns  the  attorney -general  is  enabled,  contrary  tj  the  laws  of  the 
Itod,  to  accuse  whom  he  pleases,  and  what  he  pleases,  and  when  he 
leiMs.  And  (if  he  pleases)  he  only  accuses  them,  and  never 
rings  them  to  trial;  he  ^oes  on  harassing  the  subject  with  infor¬ 
mation  upon  information,  if  he  pleases,  uiui  never  brings  that  man  to 
trial.  Itf  however,  out  of  his  mercy,  or  out  of  his  resentment,  he 
Joes  choose  at  last  to  bring  him  to  trial,  why,  gentlemen,  he  in  ge¬ 
neral  tries  it  by  whom  he  pleases ;  nay,  if  he  sees  some  reason  to 
Hi^pectthat  the  verdict  is  likely  to  go  against  him,  he  claims  a  right 
to  stop  it,  if  he  pleases,  without  any  decision,  by  withdrawing  a 
juror.  And  if  he  loses  the  verdict,  he  pays  no  costs!  But  that  is  not 
ill;  for,  if  he  has  convicted  six,  seven,  or  eight  men,  for  the  same 
ofcnce,  he  exercises  the  sovereign  power  of  pardon;  he  calls  to 
jodgement  which  of  them  he  pleases,  and  lets  go  such  as  he  pleases/ 
\U  I.  p.  4.57. 

There  could  be  no  manner  of  uncertainty  its  to  the  result 
of^ucli  a  prosecution  against  Horne,  'riioiigh  he  Wiis,  it  seems, 
the*  only  man  in  the  country  that  incurred  any  puiiishiiNmt 
acromit  of  opinions  avowinl  against  the  American  war,  he 
(‘oiild  not  in  the  least  wonder  that  in  his  ease  they  were  to 
br  expiatc'd  hy  a  fine  and  twelve  months  residence  in  the 
King's  Bench  prison.  He  might  however,  notwithstanding 
ill  he  had  semi  of  the  management  of  public  concerns,  feel 
MMne  degree  of  surprise,  as  wc  suppose  most  of  the  readers  ' 
of  Uie  deseription  will,  at  the  henevolent  care  which  liad  been 
taken  that  the  imprisonment  should  not  involve  a  eoin])lieation 
ofeviU  unknown  to  the  laws,  and  beyond  the  purposes  of  justice. 

Conversant  as  he  was  in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  human  life, 
kiiwrprize  cannot  be  supposed  trifling,  when,  aflcr  being  consigned^, 
to  this  jail,  by  the  special  command  of  the  Cliief  Justice  of  Engiand,^^ 
ho  had  still  a  habitation  to  seek;  for,  after  stopping  a  few  minutes  In 
the  lodge,  he  was  conducted  to  a  vacant  space  within  the  walls,  and 
tltere  left,  In  utter  ignorance  of  his  future  fate,  and  an  entire  stranger 
to  all  around  him!  it  may  be  supposed,  perhaps,  by  the  sons  and 
^wghters  of  alHuence,  who  reside  in  splendid  apartments,  and  repose 
night  on  beds  of  dowm,  that  even  for  the  moat  wretched  prisoner 
tltt^iii  due  provision  in  respect  to  a  decent  lodging;  where  poverty* 
or  misfortunes,  may  be  secluded  from  the  gaze  of  mankind, 
^  find  an  asylum  at  least,  if  comfort  be  denied  them.  But  this 
•ould  prove  a  grand  mistake,  for  the  captives  being  generally  more 
Jomerous  than  the  apartments,  it  is  by  seniority  alone  that  the  un- 
inmates  succeed  to  the  occupancy  of  a  small  bed-chamber, 
devoid  of  any  furniture  or  convenicncy  whatever.  All  this, 
*  Jy*  solemnly  assured  me,  he  learned,  for  the  first  lime, 

^^pwadc,  whither  he  proceeded  in  charge  of  two  tipstaves,  who 
^  their  leave  without  condesce^iding  to  give  him  any  inforraation 
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whatever.  On  his  distress  being  made  known  to  the  spectatoi^  • 
person,  who  proved  to  be  a  jew,  oH'ered,  for  a  sum  of  monevt  to  ic- 
commodate  him  immediately.  Ten  guineas  were  accordingly  depo* 
sited  in  his  hands ;  but  it  w'as  speedily  discovered  that  this  ion  of 
Israel  had  not  any  apartment  at  his  command,  being  only  the  joint, 
tenant  oi  a  miserable  little  room,  in  common  w  ith  four  or  five  othtr 
debtors.  To  the  honour  of  the  prisoners,  however,  they  immedi* 
ately  interposed,  and  obliged  him  to  restore  the  money  to  the  stringer, 
who,  being  charmed  with  their  love  of  justice,  and  determined  not 
to  be  outdone  by  them  in  |>oint  of  generosity,  divided  the  sum  in 
question  among  tne  poorer  sort  of  the  inhabitants.  The  clerk  of  tbs 
papers,  on  learning  this  anecdote,  immediately  made  his  appearioce, 
and  offered,  for  Jive  hundred  jHfundSp  beforehand,  to  accommodrns 
him  with  a  small  house,  situate  within  the  rules,  during  the  whole 
period  of  his  confinement;  but  os  the  payment  of  a  weeldy  sum  wti 
preferred,  the  negociation  w'as  instantly  concludeil  on  that  basis.' 

11c  sustained  very  material  injury,  boUi  in  his  property  and  his 
health,  from  this  imprisonment ;  but  the  most  vexatious  cirtuffl* 
stance  of  liis  whole  life  w  as  to  be  cneountenHl  soon  after  his  re¬ 


storation  to  liberty.  He  had  kept  the  number  of  terms  requisiteui 
qualification  for  being  calltHl  to  the  bar,  and  proc^eedetl  to  make  hh 
application  for  this  fonnality  of  admittance,  witliout,  it  seems,  tht 
sfigliti'st  suspicion  that  an  iiisu|>erable  obstacle  was  to  riseuf 
suddenly,  as  if  from  tlie  ground,  at  liis  approach.  I'he  first  sim 
a  sci'ond  application  were  resisteii  by  a  majority  of  the  beiicben 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  with  siieh  circumstances  as  to oos- 
viiK*e  him  that  any  further  prosecution  of  tlie  obji^t  would  be  ii 
vain.  *  This  refusal,'  says  the  biographer,  ‘  was  a  cmelsn^ 
severe  blow.  1ndee<l  it  was  struck  at  a  vital  part;  and,  I  in 
|>ersiiudtM|,  eoiitribiiti^i  hot  a  little  to  sour  and  embitter  thcr^ 
maining  (lortioii  of  bis  life.*  The  repulse  is  attributed  in  ptrt 
to  the  *  mean  jealousy  of  some  practising-lawycrs,  who  wen 
afraid  of  being  eclipsed  by  a  new  compi'titor  ;* 

*  But  the  chief  opposition  sprung  from  another  quarter :  hb  pol* 
tics  were  avowedly  unfriendly  to  those  in  power,  and  he  had 
aucoessfully  opposed  certain  principles  of  law  laid  down  by  Un 
Mansfield,  lohnve  re|jaired  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  ootii 
the  character  of  a  raw  and  unfledged  counsel  attending  fortotwt 
to  make  a  motion  of  course^  but  as  an  adult  and  able  practitio^f 
dutcending  into  the  forum,  like  Minerva  from  the  heact  of 
armed  and  prepared  for  the' combat,  was  too  much  to  be  borne  by  thi 
celebrated  and  able,  but  timid  and  resentful  judge.' 

Some  other  reason,  however,  for  the  rejection,  was  iobep** 
tendcfl ;  and  the  only  thing  that  even  lawyers  could  foual* 
exception  upon,  was  the  circumstance  of  his  having  been  a  ^ 
gyman. 

Thus  rejecting  one  profession — rejecletl  by  another— 
hb  small  fbrtutto-  but  elate  with  the  proudest  coDscioumit*  * 
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ulfut,  ho  WAS  to  coinmii  uiuler  inauspicious  ouictis,  for 

\\te  miiaiiulcr  of  liis  life,  a  very  protracted  remaiiitlcr,  as  it 
pranni,  to  the  course  of  events  and  chances  in  a  tiirbulc!it  and 
state  of  the  times.  He  was*,  however,  certain  that  no 
040  could  have  {greater  promptitude  and  coura^  in  seiziiu^ 
fTrtits,  ainl  lie  mii'lit  be  uci^uitted  of  any  ^reat  excess  of  vanity 
il  he  even  tlattered  himself  he  could  sometimes  create  them.  No 
ii5i|))M)iiitiuents,  nor  the  comparatively  humble  rank  in  society 
ifl  which  he  was  eoudemiied  to  continue,  could,  in  the  smallest 
repress  the  tone  in  which  he  had  assumed  to  be  the 
(vnftor  of  tlie  conduct  of  the  uppermost  (KH)ple  in  the  state,  wtie* 
ther  taken  as  individuals,  or  in  the  imposiic^  pomp  of  olUcial  or 
le^ative  combination.  IVobably  no  man  ever  did,  on  the 
ftffn^h  of  what  li«i  possessed  in  his  mere  person,  and  in  the 
destitution  of  all  advantai'i^  of  hirth,  wealth,  station,  or  con* 
nevions,  maintain,  with  such  perfect  and  easy  uniformity,  so 
challcnijini^  and  perem})tory  a  iiidniier  towards  great  and  pre- 
'  trndini;  folks  of  all  sorts,  'rids  arosi?  from  the  consciousness 
thit  at  all  times  he  <lnred  to  light  any  of  them,  on  any  subject, 

!  It  anioiiuMit's  warning,  in  writing,  in  personal  dispute,  in  (a)ur(s 
©flaw,  or  even,  we  fear,  in  that  uidawful  mode  which  it  is  the 
dhi^ce  of  this  nation  to  tolerate. 

I  In  1781)  lie  wrote,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Price,  a  tract 
gainst  the  .Vmerican  war,  which  is  here  represented  as  having 
Mntrihiited  materially  to  its  termination,  by  iiustcmng  the  down- 
fti  of  the  wretched  stal('smc!i  who  were  carrying  it  on.  When 
tiie  nation  was  restored  to  )>eacc,  he  s<vms  to  have  felt  an  iinu- 
^ual  desire  to  taste  it  himself.  He  purchasetl  a  small  estate 
irwr  Huntingdon,  and  applied  himself  zealously  to  tiie  study 
iml  practice  of  agriculture,  to  which  he  had  long  had  a  par- 
lulity,  Its  w  hat  he  regarded  as  *  an  useful  and  liberal  science.* 

*  lie  buried  himself  in  draining  his  farm,  in  introducing  the  me- 
Ih^r.tting  grosses,  in  rearing  cabbages  fdr  his  cattle,  uiid  in  managing 
^  corn  lands  according  to  the  best  principles  of  drill  husbandry. 
Kot  content  with  imitutiiig  the  usual  routine  pursued  by  the  followers 
Jethro  Tull,  he  himself  determined  to  institute  a  course  of  experi¬ 
ments  ;  and  some  new  as  well  as  interesting  theory  perhaps  might 
We  been  broached,  or  his  little  fortune,  now  somewhat  augmimtcd 
by  the  recent  sale  of  his  liviii!;,  and  a  bequest  from  bis  father,  woolly 
^upended,  had  not  a  most  lonnidable  disease  intervened.* 

This  was  a  violent  ague,  which  compel kmI  bim  to  a  speedy 
twreat  Iroin  the  reclaiming  of  inarsiies,  itui  tiire.*  bim  back  on 
great  town,  where  lie  recovereii  hw  health,  took  a  hoiiHe, 
^<1  lairly  closetl  with  his  destiny  to  be  for  life  a  wit,  acnolar, 
philosopher,  and  politician,  w’ithout  attiueiicc,  or  power,  or  any 
*®fclual  favour  of  those  who  possessed  tlietn. 

.lie  Hoon  entered  with  great  ardour  into  the  cause  of  parlia- 
VoL.  X.  ‘2  I  •  •  '  ‘ 
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mtMitary  reform  ;  by  coniiiiij  forwanl  as  tlio  rhainpioii  of  uhicb  1 
in  William  Fitt,  attuinocl  little  less  than  the  hii^lu^t  phcti 

ot  his  father's  pojnilarity.  Horne  ]uililisheil  a  curious  and  in. 
^enioiis  scheine  of  a  reforin<Ml  representation  ami  mode  of  elec¬ 
tion,  of  uhieli  un  outline  is  here  exhihited.  Htit  he  ms  lo 
really  intent  on  the  suhstaiitial  ohjcM’t,  that  he  made  no  ditfirnhi 
of  dismissini^  any  peculiarity  of  his  own  speculations  and 
projects,  and  CO  ilesciua^  in  the  apparently  more  praetieuhle  ones 
of  Mr.  Pitt — ‘  inicciiuously  preferrin*^,’  says  Mr.  Stephens, ‘  that 
gentlfMiian's  plan  to  his  own.' 

‘  We  now  find  him,  indeetl,  most  cordially  co-operatin"  in  all  the 
measures  of  that  youthful  sUitesman,  whose  accession  to  power  wn 
a  subject  dear  to  his  hopes ;  for  he  fondly  hailed  that  liappy  moment, 
os  auspicious  to  the  best  interests  of  the  empire.  Neitner  the  one 
nor  the  otlier  was  desirous  of  making  any  rash  or  improvident  experi¬ 
ments,  on  a  constitution  contemplated  by  both  as  a  ma.ster  piece  of 
human  wisdom;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  wore  actuated  solely  by 
u  generous  wish  to  restore  a  decrepit  body  politic  to  that  oririniil 
state  of  vigour,  of  wliich  it  had  been  bereaved  by  the  innovating  ntnd 
of  time.* 

He  htH'ame  an  intimate,  earnest,  indefatigalde  eo-operator 
wiiii  this  youth  of  promise,  in  the  preparatiikii  of  the  plans  aini 
means  of  purifyinj^  the  h'ixislaf  ure  ;  and  eiitertaiued  the  higliml 
res|M*el  for  his  political  integrity  so  lute,  at  least,  as  l7S>t,  in 
wliieh  year  lie  published,  under  the  liile  of  ‘  Two  Pair  ol  Por¬ 
traits,'  an  extended  and  very  pointed  contrast  between  Pitt  and 
Fox,  greatly  to  the  disutlvaiitage  and  depreciation  of  the  Utter, 
who  was  never  lorgivcn  liy  Horne  for  that  decided  hostility  to 
popular  interests  with  >yhieli  he  had  begun  his  political  career, 
and  his  suhsetpient  coalition  with  Lord  N(»rth.  ‘  W  hile  others 
ohjccted  to  the  inexperience  of  Mr.  Pitt,’  says  our  author, 

‘  Horne  referred  to  his  talents,  his  candour,  his  iugenuoiwuc*, 
and  aiigurc<l  the  happiest  n'sults  from  his  labours.*  He  never, 
it  is  a^sertisl,  carrieil  his  jiriuciples  of  political  reform  l>cvond 
those  avowecl  by  that  statesman,  and  constanllv  opjxised  the 
doctrines  of  animal  paiTcjments  and  iinivci*sal  siillfrage*,  wbkh 
were  maintaiiuMl  by  some  of  the  zealous  ailvueati'S  of  thectuie, 
and  wliieh,  Mr.  Stephens  says,  contributed  to  defeat  that  caw 
by  exciting  an  excessive  alarm  in  the  aristocrat ieal  part  of  the 
nation.  It  appeal's  that  the  subject  of  these  memoii*s  wan  fw 
some  time,  iiolwitlistandiiig  all  his  knowledge  of  men  and  pob- 
ticians,  very  sanguine  in  his  confidence  of  its  substantial  wie- 
cess.  It  Slink  into  languor,  however,  even  before  the  paragoa 
of  political  virtue  ascended  into  (lie  hotter  light  which  sliiiK^®*  j 
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thf  hiifli  places  of  (lie  state.  How  it  fareil  then,  and  ever  since,  ' 
iobo<iv  luvds  to  he  told. 

‘  Till*  Div  crsions  of  Purley,'  a  hook  of  very  moclerate  size  at 
j(H  first  api^*ttraiice,  was  published  in  1780.  We  have  in  the 
Mnneirs  a  whole  needless  chapter,  in  the  form  of  an  unsatis- 
fulorv  analysis,  instead  of  a  brief  uTcneral  explanation,  in  two 
ortlirtH*  liiciii  pauses,  of  the  objo<»t  of  the  Iniok,  and  of  that  pe- 
rulisrity  of  its  theory  in  which  its  ucknowleil^cd  oris^iinlity  con- 
*isti‘(l. 

In  the  following  your  he  resumed  his  pen  on  a  subject  which 
made  a  cft*at  noise  in  its  day,  thoui>;h  now  ^one  to  its  place 
tnion*;  forgotten  trifles.  He  vindicated,  on  the  <^ro*aml  of  law 
ind  ifciicral  propriety,  the  reporte<l  marriai|;c  of  the  Prince  of 
\Vil(*s  with  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  assumiiiii^  the  fact  of  the  marria&^c 
ti  uiuleni.ible.  His  next  production  was  the  ‘  Portraits,*  al- 
rrady  noticed,  which  concluded  with  these  two  (questions  ; 

*  lit  question.  Which  two  of  them  will  you  choose  to  hang  up  in 
your  cabinets,  the  Pitts  or  the  Foxes? 

tW  question.  Where,  on  your  conscience,  should  the  other  two  be 
hinged 

The  author  remarks  what  a  prodigious  alteration  there  would 
hive  been  in  at  least  one  of « the  delineations,  if  the  artist  had 
brought  the  subjects  again  under  his  pencil  a  few  years  after-  • 
aards. 

The  (elchrated  trial  of  Mr.  Hastings  is  mentioned  as,  within 
the  whole  extent  of  Horne’s  active  life,  the  only  great  national 
concern  in  which  he  was  content  to  be  neutral ;  and  even  in 
that  he  strongly  censured  the  mode  of  proewding, — the  mul¬ 
titude  of  the  cliargc*s,  the  long  s|>e<*ches,  the  a]»peals  to  tlie 
paxsions,  and  the  ruinous  protraction.  He  thuuglit  if  guilt 
existed  it  might  be  ascertained  by  a  very  shoi*t  im^uiry  ;  and  in 
that  case  he  was  “  for  punishing  the  receiver,  and  restoring  the 
stolen  property  to  the  right  owners.**  This  might  be  very  cx- 
celleiu  doctrine ;  and  therefore  it  was  for  owners  de  facto  to 
bcwirc  of  even  permitting,  much  .more  of  hastening,  any  de¬ 
cisive  jiroof  of  the  guilt. 

A  pleasing  circumstance  is  related  of  his  lieing  applied  to 
fcr  ulvioe  rtdative  to  an  Englishman  taken  by  a  corsair  and 
detained  in  shivery  in  Algiers,  but  liberatiHl  in  consequence  of 
Horne’s  benevolent  exertions.  This  very’  circumstance  was  the 
CMse  of  his  being  brought  into  a  certain  degree  of  connexion 
'^tli  the  famous  and  obndxioiis  liondou  Corresponding  Society, 

which  Uie  biographer  relat<*s  the  very  humble  origin  and  the 
history. 

He  made  a  distinguished  figure  in  the  year  1700,  by  con- 
h^tiug,  witli  Mr.  Fox  and  I^rd  Hood,  the  electiou  for  West- 
■•Dstcr,  with  the  greati*st  ability,  and  xvith  no  small  measure 
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of  |x^j)uliirity»  wlik-h  ho  aiii^menUHl  hy  turuini^  to  tlio  utmost  ic- 
c  ount  the  lofiisal  of  his  oiniuont  uuln(roui>t  to  i^ivo  a  lof 

paiTiainonUry  roforiu.  llis  failure,  howi'vor,  was  a  matter  of 
course,  and  which  ho  foresaw  from  the  first ;  but  he  made  it 
eoutrihute  even  more  than  success  wouhl  have  done  to  hh 
fame,  by  means  of  that  memorable  |>etitiou  to  the  House  of 
f'ommons,  which  contained  ceiiaiu  bold  and  contemptuoui 
expressions  of  (*rimination  that  have  ever  since  been  empioved 
as  the  most  pointed  common-plact^  in  the  censures  of  its  (  ornipt 
coiistitntion.  The  petition  w  as  read  to  the  assembly,  and  receWed 
with  as  muc!i  displeasure  as  it  is  becoming  and  dit^nified  for  con¬ 
scious  and  lofty  intes^nty  to  manifest,  under  calumnies  whkb  it 
can  calmly  defy.  The  petition  was  readily  voted  ‘  frivolous  and 
vexatious  ;*  hut  it  is  |>erhaps  to  be  ren^retted,  neverthclt‘S8,  thti 
it  could  not  eomjiort  with  the  Insulted  disunity  of  the  House  to 
voiichsaft*,  in  a  very  few  words,  such  a  notice  and  s)KH'ilic  ftl- 
sifuiition  of  the  following  passage,  as  to  prevent  its  being  m) 
often  triumphantly  re|)eated  by  the  factious  and  wicked. 

‘  - - the  said  scrutiny  was,  by  the  direction  or  approbation  of 

the  House  of  Commons,  relinquished,  without  effect,  ufler  hariai 
lasted  ten  months,  and  with  an  expense  to  Sir  Cecil  Wray  of  miDv 
thousand  pounds  more  than  appeals  by  some  late  proceedings  in 
t!hanceiy  to  be  the  allowed  average  price  of  a  perpetual  scat  in  the 
House  of  ■'  — where  seats  for  legislators  are  as  notoriously 
bought  and  sold  os  stalls  and  standing  for  cattle  at  a  fair.’  V.  I.  p.  94. 

Tlie  ext>ense  occasionetl  to  the  other  candidates  by  this  w- 
titiou  broiii^l  on  Home  an  action  for  debt,  in  which  Mr.  Foi 
was  succesaful,  notwithstanding  the  singularly  able  ami  loi* 
matetl  exertions  of  the  defendant,  who  could  uot  fail  to  take  full 
advantage  of  such  an  op|K)rtiinity  of  throwing  out  a  number  of 
bold  and  iin)K>rtant  observations  on  the  riglits  of  juries,  and  on 
the  tlagraiit  corruptions  in  the  reprt^eutation  particularly  of 
Westminster. 

In  179*2  lie  became  impatient  of  the  pure  breezes  and  exhi¬ 
larating  mlours  of  tlie  metro|K)lis,  anti  removetl  bis  residence  to 
the  village  where  he  continued  all  the  remainder  of  his  lift*. 

*  He  had  now  attained  the  age  of  fidy-six,  and  was  subject  to  i 
multitude  of  infirmities.  The  air  of  the  metropolis  had  never  agreed 
with  him,  imd  he  had  longed,  for  several  years,  to  return  to  the 
country,  where  he  could  breathe  a  freer  atmosphere,  and  enj^ 
fK'oucs  and  occupations  which  were  dear  to  him.  In  addition  to  thiSi 
he  had  always  oecn  attached  to  horticulture,  and  w'os  desirous  to 
f|K'nd  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  cultivating  his  dowers,  superio* 
tending  the  management  of  his  fruit-trees,  and  in  regulating  the  eco¬ 
nomy  and  disposition  of  his  esculents.  1  he  rearing  of  cauliflowen 
and  cabbages,  the  planting  of  gooseberries  and  currants,  the  pro* 
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^on  of  onions  and  radishes,  may  appear  to  some  nnworthy  of  the 
jtieDlion  of  a  philosopher ;  but  tJie  truth  is,  that  he  took  great  de¬ 
light  in  these  matters  ;  and  it  requires  not  the  precedents  of  the  elder 
(;no,  in  his  decline,  or  Cincinnatus,  in  the  ptiine  of  his  life,  cither 
to  justify  or  dignify  such  innocent  and  usehil  retreations  * 

*  He  also  possessed  a  small,  but  valuable  collection  of  books  ;  and 
heimuscd  himself  with  the  conversation  of  the  two  Miss  Hartes,’ 
(his  daughters)  ‘  although  they  were  still  children.  His  frieiulsfre- 
quently  visited  him,  and  Sunday  soon  became  a  day  consecrated  to 
hoopitality.  He  frequently  repaired  to  town,  and  he  appears,  at  this 
period,  to  have  regularly  attendeil  the  meetings  of  the  “  Constitu- 
tulional  Society.”  In  short,  although  removed  a  few  in ih's  from  the 
iceneof  action,  politics  and  literature  w'cre  still  his  favourite  amuse¬ 
ments,  and  he  continued,  as  before,  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  all 
the  occurrences  of  the  times. — Of  these,  the  Frcncn  revolution  wai 
of  course  the  most  prominent.’ 

It  is  not,  to  be  sure,  a  very  lengthened  apology,  and  depre- 
rstion  of  loyal  and  aristocratical  anger,  that  the  biographer  is 
disposed  to  make  for  the  animated  interest  taken  by  IVlr.  llorno 
Tooke*  in  this  prodigious  event ;  but  even  still  fewer  words 
nu](}it  have  sufliced.  Previously  to  it  the  unanimous  voice  of 
En^ishmen,  in  notes  alternately  of  scorn  and  commis^'ration, 
hsd  pronounced  the  French  |>eoplc  a  nation  of  slaves  ;  and  no- 
thing  on  earth  could  l)e  more  palpable,  than  that  the  slaves  of  a 
govennnent  have  no  chance  for  freedom  Imt  through  the  energy 
ind  tssertion  of  their  own  will.  When  such  a  grand  national 
s*9ertion  was  successfully  taking  place,  to  have  been  otherwise 
thtn  gratiheil  in  l>eholding  it,  would  have  betrayed,  in  any 
prHendetl  friend  of  liberty,  a  meanly  constituted  iniml — unleM 
bf  were  a  prophet ;  and  we  have  no  faith  in  any  man’s  iiitelH- 
gmee  having  b(M'n,  at  the  commencement  of  that  revolution,  so 
pfophotic  of  the  seejuel  as  to  justify  him  in  refusing,  on  tlio 
whole,  his  congratulations.  Doubtless  a  man  who  could  form 
DO  judgment  on  such  a  subject  without  the  inlc*rmingling  anef 
wfluence  of  religious  ideas,  and  the  most  rolined  order  of  moral 
pnnciples,  would  have  had,  on  this  great  oc'casion,  some  j)er- 
f^ptions  and  fears  to  which  our  ex -clergyman  was  a  stranger, 
^uch  a  man  might  at  some  moments  have  feared  it  w’as  too 
njuch  to  liopt',  that  so  depraved  and  irreligious  a  people  should 
*^denly  receive  an  immense  and  unmixetl  favour  from  the  Di- 
fjovernor.  He  might  have  surmisetl  with  alarm  some  pos¬ 
sible  consequences  of  the  sudden  breaking  loose  of  millions  of 
^raiit  |>apists,  and  oppresstnl  indignant  semi-barbarians,  in- 
diriTted,  represcnte<l,  by  thousands  or  myriads  of  infi- 


had  assumed  this  additional  surname  in  1782,  at  the  request 

"  ^  gentleman  of  that  name  whose  heir  he  was  now  undentood 
tobt. 
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dels.  His  ex  tllatioii,  therefore,  ^vould  have  been  c^i^atly  modi, 
fied  ;  but  still  the  appearances  were  such  as  to  jusiiiy  t  pre- 
poiiderance,  for  a  season,  of  the  ho|)eful  and  complacent  W. 
iniri,  in  a  mind  coniidtMit  that  a  ^rand  amelioration  of  tbp 
human  condition,  in  these  latter  age's,  is  among  the  ap^tointmcnti 
of  the  Divine  (joodiu'ss. 

Though  it  is  probable  Horne  entertained,  notwithstandia^ 
any  unfavourable  omens  from  the  <|uar(er  of  religion  and  reli. 
gious  morality,  an  almost  unmixed  (confidence  in  the  happy  rp. 
suits  of  this  portentous  movement  in  the  civilized  worW,  it 
uniformly  appi'urs  that  he  had  no  wish  for  the  revolutionufy  ptit 
of  its  agitations  to  be  extended  to  this  country.  Amidst  all  his 
zeal  for  reforms  he  hvd  invariably,  and  we  believe  sincerely, 
declared  for  our  old  constitution  ;  and  that  not  under  any  illu¬ 
sory  shape  of  aj>proving  c(*rlain  abstract  principles,  supjiosed  to 
be  embodied  in  that  constitution,  and  yet  capable  of  taking  t 
very  ditliTcnt  practical  form  ;  but  with  the  most  explicit  appro¬ 
bation  of  an  (‘IV«H*tive  royalty  and  aristocracy,  lie  was  etpu 
solicitous  that  the  ajiproving  good  wishes,  and  the  congiatuU- 
lions,  conveyed  to  the  b'reneh  revolutionists  from  the.  friciuls of 
liberty  in  this  country,  should  not  go  unaccompanied  with  some 
expressions  of  satisfaction  with  our  ow  n  political  system.  When, 
in  a  meeting  convoked  to  eeh'brate  tlie  event,  Mr.  Sheridai 
moved  a  resolution, 

*  highly  complimentary  to  the  French  revolution,  Horne  ex¬ 
pressed  a  strong  desire  tliat  some  (lualifying  expression  might  be 
added  to  this  general  motion  of  approbation,  and  insisted  “  that  ^ 
En^li.^h  nation  had  only  to  maintain  and  improve  the  coastitutioB 
which  their  ancestors  hgve  transmitted  to  them.*’  This  position,  #1- 
t)iou|{h  at  first  opposed,  with  tunuiii  and  vclicmcncc,  in  consequeoi* 
of  his  arguments  and  perseverance,  was  at  length  carried  unani* 
mously,  ~  in  the  following  form ;  “  \Vc  feel  equal  satisfaction  lint 
the  subjects  of  England,  by  the  virtuous  exertions  of  their  anccstois, 
have  not  so  arduous  a  task  tc^  perform  as  the  French  had ;  but  htft 
only  to  maintain  and  improve  the  constitution  wliich  their  forefather* 
have  transmitted  to  them.*’ 

It  would  be  po8Hil)le  for  captiuiisncss  to  go  the  length  of  af¬ 
fecting  to  discover  in  all  thin  an  artful  contrivance  for  beguiling 
away  loyal  suspicion  and  vigiluiu'e  from  his  deep-laid  and  per¬ 
nicious  designs.  ’  But  we  believe  every  one  of  the  ftwv  candkl 
and  impartial  readers  of  his  life  will  biMully  eoiiviuccil,  that  thb 
abhorr^  and  pestiferous  anarchist  held -most  firmly  the.  pnnci- 
ples  of  a  constitutional  patriot,  and  never  formed  any  projects 
inconsistent  witli  that  character. 

As  much  candour,  at  the  least,  as  this  would  require,  is 
played  on  the  other  side  by  our  author,  when,  in  approat^w 
tbo  memorable  period  ill  Horne  Tooke\s  life  in  which  he  lu®®** 
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tnlWipatei!  a  sptM'ily  siirmuler  of  that  life  on  the  gallows,  the 
followiniX  admission  is  made  in  favour  of  the  main  mover  of  tlic 
fiim'.us  prosi  cutioiis  for  treason  in  1791. 

»  his  not  to  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Pitt,  whose  father  had  been  the 
priginal  autlior,  and  hi:n>eif  the  prime  mover,  of  a  parliamentary 
reform,  would  have  bet.n  go  lost  to  all  sense  of  shame,  as  to  attempt  to 
c«nitiil  a  legal  laurJer  on  those  wivi  had  followed  his  own  example, 
ind  merely  persevered  in  those  plans  which  he  himself  had  broached, 
Ditured,  and  abandoned  1  That  minister  never  conceived  the  idea 
c(i  public  prosecution,  until  he  was  Hrmly  persuaded  that  a  treason* 
ible  plot  existed  for  the  overthrow  of  the  state,  and  that,  under  a 
popular  pretext,  a  revolution  was  uctuuHy  meditated,  on  the  same 
pnnciplts,  <md  with  the  same  dc^iigns,  as  had  been  so  recently 
dfecUni  in  France  ' 

Mr.  Stephens  t^ives  a  very  curious  ntvount  of  a  procmlin^  of 
H.  Tooko’s  at  tiiis  period  of  loyal  alarm  and  almost  phreiizy  ;  a 
IH’oeeeding  which  formed,  certainly,  a  most  capital  joke,  but 
just  at  that  crisis,  involved  ^oinc  possibilities  of  mischief 
which  would  have  been  a  greater  price  than  even  so  excellent  a 
joKe  was  wortii.  T'hc  ministry  eniploye<l  and  entertained  a  niul- 
made  of  “  reporters,” — a  ^enleel  dcnomiiiaiion  for  spies  ;  and  a 
pro|K)rtiou  of  tiiese  were  persons  not  of  the  meaiu^st  class,  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  that  description. 

*  Some  of  these  w*ere  actuated  by  zeal ;  while  others,  who  would 
have  spurned  the  idea  of  pecuniary  gratidoations,  were  influenced 
lolely  by  the  hopes  of  offices  and  tppaintments.  One  of  the  latter 
htd  for  some  time  attached  himself  to  \*r.  Fooke,  and  was  a  frequent 
viiitor  at  Wimbledon,  llis  station  and  character  were  calculated  to 
dueidhim  from  suspicion,  but  his  best,  who  was  too  acute  to  be  so 
wiily  du{)ed,  soon  saw  through  the  fliin.sy  veil  of  his  pretended  dis¬ 
content  As  he  had  many  personal  friencU,  in  various  departments  of 
gOTernment,  he  soon  discovered  the  views,  connexions,  and  pursuits 
of  his  guest;  but,  instead  of  upbraiding  him  with  his  treachery,  and 
<lwiissing  him  with  conten^pt,  as  most  other  men  in  his  situation 
»ould  have  done,  he  determined  to  foil  him,  if  possible,  at  his  own 
’[cspons.’ — ‘  He  accordingly  pretended  to  admit  the  spy  into  his  en¬ 
tire  confidence,  and  completed  tlie  delusion,  by  actuidly  rendering 
the  person  who  wished  to  circumvent  him,  in  his  tu:Ti,  a  dupe.  Mr* 
Tooke  began  by  dropphig  remote  hints  relative  to  the  strength  and 
uf  the  popular  party,  taking  care  to  magnify  their  numbers, 
their  ummimity,  and  commend  their  resolution  By  decreet 
c 'Wended  to  particulars,  and  at  lenjjth  communicated  conhden- 
fkllv,  and  under  the  most  solemn  promises  of  secrecy,  the  alarming 
inteliigence  that  some  of  the  guards  were  gained ;  that  an  armed 
fcrcc  was  organized  ;  and  that  the  nation  was  actually  on  the  eve  of  a 
Solution.  After  a  number  of  interviews,  he  at  length  affected  to 
that  he  himself  was  at  the  head  of  the  conspiracy',  and  boasted 
•4e  Pom|)cy  of  old,  “  that  he  could  raise  legions  merely  by  stamping 
*  the  ground  with  bis  foot.’** 
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All  tlii»  llu*  luisonible  ciu|>e,  whose  name  we  presume  Mr. 
Stepliens  could  have  (^iven,  eagerly  reporteil  to  Ids  shrewd  pt- 
trons,  who  could  estimate  so  correctly  t!ie  iaculties  of  the  two 
men,  and  were  doubtless,  among  their  other  cares,  beginnin^^to 
consider  which  of  the  sineeun's  was  likely  to  fall,  or  whit  new 
oflicc  they  could  invent,  to  reward  so  hoiiourabk*  a  patriot. 

What  was  a  joke  at  Wimbledon  was  a  serious  and  awful 
thing  at  Whitehall.  The  gull's  stories  came  in  thicker  and  dark* 
er.  Other  oniinous  signs  were  rejwrted  by  other  e\)H^tantx  of 
places,  or  earners  of  fees.  A  trivial  note,  containing  the  query, 
“  Is  it  possible  to  get  ready  by  Thursday  r”  was  intercepted  oa 
its  way  to  Catiline.  The  accidental  scTawl  of  a  child  l^oroei 
|>ortentous  if  an  assembly  of  conjurers  Is  convened  to  deeyplier 
it ;  the  alirm  grew  to  terror  ;  and  a  few'  days  afterwards  the 
house  of  a  friend  w  here  Horne  was  sitting  at  dinner  w  as  inve^sted 
hy  a  sec*tioii  of  the  British  army,  and  he  was  carried  to  the 
lower.  After  several  mouths  of- eoidiuement,  with  all  the  ri¬ 
gour  compatible  with  the  absolute  demands  of  ill  hcaltli,  he  wt» 
tran.sfernHl  to  Newgate  and  the  Old  Bailey,  to  act  a  inorecoa- 
spicuous  part  than  even  in  any  former  period  of  his  life.  Duriig 
his  imprisonment  he  did  not  know  what  w  iis  to  form  the  matter 
of  the  charges  against  him,  or  what  would  Ix'  the  uioile  of  pro- 
ree<ling  ;  but  was  persuaded  that  his  destruction  was  deter- 
mineil  on,  and  that  means  would  not  fail  to  l>c  found  or  made 
to  ertt*ct  it  widi  a  semhlance  of  legality.  lie  was  prepare*! 
therefore,  as  he  said,  to  enter  the  court  with  the  spirit  of  a 
tyger  ;  to  throw  ofVall  restraint,  and  to  fight  tlie  adininistraton 
of  law  aiul  their  su|>eriors  in  the  maimer  of  a  man  who  has  but 
oiHv  to  fight,  and  is  resolveil  to  signalize  his  fall  by  an  exem¬ 
plary  and  deserved  vengeance  on  his  persecutors.  As  a  com¬ 
mencement  of  this  last  of  his  labours,  he  coni]>osed,  in  the  in¬ 
terval  between  the  charije,  by  liord  Chief  Justice  Eyre,  to  the 
grand  jury  and  his  arraignment  at  the  bar,  a  sjx'ech  to  be  id- 
ureascil  to  the  court.  Of  this  speerdi  ‘  a  correct  copy,* 

Mr.  Stephens,  ‘  is  here  inserted  from  the  only  document  nowi# 
existeiK'e.*  I'liis  very  extraordinary  c^miposiUou  is  a  most  dar¬ 
ing  and  almost  savagt*  assault,  witli  the  charge  of  polilical  a»d 
legal  iniquity,  on  Uie  Loril  Chief  Justice  ‘  and  those  by  whom 
he  was  employetl.’  The  most  deliberate  and  unfeigned  defta^ 
sustains  the  writer  through  every  part  of  it.  \Vc  may  transcribe 
the  first  paragraph. 

*  My  Lord — ^The  intentions  of  your  Lordship,  and  of  iboK  by 
whom  you  are  employed,  arc  sufficiently  barcfacetl  and  apparent  to 
me ;  and  no  man  who  has  read  my  petition  to  the  House  of  OomiDom 
can  doubt  of  the  motives  and  causes  of  this  prosecution  againW 
The  Minister  plcd^d  himself  solemnly  to  tne  House  that  I  sbmai 
he  punished.  And  thus  he  keeps  his  word. 
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i  )|y  Lord— I  have  the  same  taste  of  sweet  and  bitter  in  common 
with  other  men.  I  love  life.  I  dislike  death,  Fut  I  believe  there 
•ever  was,  and  I  trust  that  I  shall  find  there  never  will  be,  in  iny 
•iad,  a  single  moment's  hesitation  or  reluctance  to  lav  down  iny  life 
dfliberttely  and  cheerfully  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  my  country; 
■d  I  never  w  as  more  ready  to  do  it  than  now.* 

It  concludes  thus  ;  — 

<  My  Lord — I  will  die  as  I  have  lived,  in  the  commission  of  the 
only  crime  with  which  1  can  be  charged  during  niy  whole  life — the 
aia>e  of  speaking  plain/u  the  plain  truth4  And  1  doubt  not  that  I 
ihill  plainly  prove  that  1  never  ^ke  more  truly  than  1  do  now,  by 


fKall  plainly  prove  that  1  never  snok 
pleading  to  tnis  indictment — NOT  G 


UILTY. 


*  i  shall  surely  one  day  be  tried  by  God  ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  ap¬ 
pearances  to  the  contrary,  1  w'ill  hope  now  to  be  tried  ^jV/y  by  my 
country.* 

It  was  his  intention  to  have  inserteil  a  copy  of  this  speech  in 
fsch  of  the  liondon  newspapers ;  previously,  we  suppose  our 
lutkur  means,  to  the  trial ;  but  on  due  relliK'tloii  he  was  induced 
to  forbear  so  flagrant  a  provocation  ;  it  may  well  he  believed 
that  his  spirit  did  not  at  any  moment  sink  below  the  pitcli 
of  intn^pid  defiance ;  but  it  would  have  boon  a  wanton 
display  of  bravery  to  aggravate  unneecssarily  every  preju¬ 
dice  and  danger  he  had  to  confront ;  and  it  even  might  occur 
to  him,  that  such  an  eager  commencement  might  s<vm  to  betniv 
something  like  a  defect  of  coniidenee  in  himself  to  retain  the  full 
command  of  his  powers  of  offence  through  every  part  of  the 
wbsequent  proce^ing,  and  at  its  expec'ted  fatal  termination. 
He  sHglitly  inoderateci  down  his  spirit  to  the  convenient  tem|H*r 
for  action.  It  w'as  but  an  inconsiderable  reduction,  however, 
tud  his  first  interlocutions  in  tlie  court  were  quite  in  the  tone  of 
I  man  ready  for  battle.  But  early  in  the  proeee<lings  his  highly 
^timulatdl  and  completely  armed  hostility  was  somew  hat  mitigate<l 
by  tlie  complaisance  and  resjiectful  attention  shewn  him  by  the 
wort ;  in  their  progress  it  was  almost  bi'guileil  away  into  wit  and 
§ood  humour;  and  at  the  conclusion  h^  expressisi  himself  in  the 
‘Irongcst  terms  of  grateful  acknowledgt*ment  to  the  court,  to  his 
<^drnders,  and  to  the  jury.  The  pacific  feeling  was  v<Ty  much 
promoted  by  his  gratiheation  in  perceiving  witli  what  a  predo- 
onuting  vigour  and  decidtsl  success  his  cause  was  ailvaiicing, 
®wlfr  his  own  exertions  and  those  of  his  advocates.  It  was  so 
bhnd  a  mood  that  even  Mr.  Pitt,  though  he  did  not,  our  author 
ftvape  through  the  ‘  fiery  orileaf  quite  ‘  unscorched,*  was 
*^roted  with  comparative  lenity. 

‘After  his*  (Pitt*8)  ‘examination,  it  was  observed  by  Mr.  Tooke's 
on  tbeir  return  from  the  court,  “  that  he  had  got  Pitt 
and  might  have  done  more  with  him.**  “  Yes,  I  might  John,** 
•jjibe  reply ;  “  but  never  in  my  life  did  I  choose  to  trample  on  a 

•Iro  foe.*** 

VoL.  X.  o  K 
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Wc  are  not  called  to  make  any  remark  on  tliose  eeMnted 
state  prosecutions,  in  which  a  haughty,  arbitrary,  and  vindicthf 
administration  were  so  notoriously  cU'ceived  in  tlieir  cidetiliti«ii 
and  halllrd  in  their  desisrn:— a  defeat,  however,  which  ilie\ 
took  care  to  repay  to  the  country  and  its  lilnTtii^  by  %|>enuci(Hii 
iiinoNution  on  tlie  fundamental  laws  relative  to  ixilitical  crim^k 

As  to  Horne  Tooke,  who  was  important  and  obnoxious  enou^b 
to  Ix',  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  lei^slated  a<^ainst  as  an  indivi. 
dual,  nothini^  coidd  be  more  complete  than  the  triumph  he  ob¬ 
tained  in  this  prosecution  over  all  the  calumniators  who  had 
charijed  him  with  anarchical  principles.  But,  thout^h  eTttiBfd 
by  this  opportunity  of  takiiii^  his  rii>:ht  ground^  in  sip;ht  oCihr 
nation,  and  pleased,  in  one  view ,  to  tiud  that  tlm  adiuimstralioa 
of  the  law  retained  so  much  justice  even  toward  men  sus|)(H:te(i 
and  deti'sted  by  tin*  rulimj;  powers,  it  appears,  nevertheless,  by 
the  testimony  of  his  bioi^rapher,  and  is  sutlieiently  proliable  from 
the  character  of  the  man,  that  his  satisfaction  was  not  unmiiu^led 
witii  an  oppositt'  sentiment  with  which  very  few  |K‘rsons  wilUym* 
pathi7.e.  31  r.  Stephens  says, 

‘  I  was  assured  by  him,  more  than  once,  “  that  be  bad  been  ever 
anxious  to  otfer  Ins  life  up  as  a  sacriticc  to  bis  opinions;**  and  be 
appeared  to  me,  toward  the  close  of  bis  existence,  to  be  disappointed 
at  the  event,  wishing  rather  to  fall  gloriously  in  w  hat  be  considered 
to  be  the  cause  of  the  public,  than  perish  ignominiously  by  the  lapse 
of  time  or  the  pressure  of  disease.*  Vul.ll.  p.  53. 

\Vc  cannot  follow  out  the  narrative  of  bis  life,  which  wis 
perhaps  somewhat  loss  eventful,  tliough  the  aceoiiiitofit  instill 
more  intiTestiug,  in  what  may  be  calbnl  its  last  though  very 
protractotl  stage,  from  about  the  age  of  sixty  to  that  of  seventy- 
si'veu.  Its  most  marked  events  were,  another  most  vigorous 
contt't't  for  the  representation  of  \V\‘stminster,  reuderiMl  famous 
ill  the  records  of  politi(‘al  warfare  by  his  liumoroiis  but  most 
biting  comments  on  the  phrase  *  domestic  enemies*  employed 
by  his  opponent  Sir  Alan  (laixliier, — and  his  short  occu|ittiou 
of  a  .seAt  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  Old  Sarum,  an  honour 
from  the  rt'-poss<*ssiou  of  which  he  was  prcnjluded,  as  in  well 
known,  by  all  the  warlike  formality  of  an  act  of  parliament, 
wliieh  w  as  levelled  solely  at  him  tliougli  it  did  not  mention  » 
name.  Ouring  the  short  perioil  of  bis  privilege  he  was  dw- 
tinguished  by  the  moderation,  as  much  as  by  the  good  sense, 
of  his  speeches.  And  indeetl,  though  in  his  addrt*sscs  to  the 
|H‘ople  at  the  Westminster  election,  and  in  the  printed  addw 
in  which,  after  being  dehamHl  any  further  admittance  into  the 
sanctuary  at  St.  Stephens,  he  seemed  to  fling  that  high  hon^ 
w  ith  bitter  scorn  in  the  toot b  of  those  w  ho  had  decre^  him  in* 
i^apable  of  it,  there  appears  not  tlie  smallest  diminution  of 
nt'ciistomod  invi'ctive  boldness,  our  author  afTirms  that  bis 
had  the  effect  of  |HTmauciitly  modifying  Ids  language. 
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i^^rtaNi  it  im  tli&t  froiu  this  moment  he  was  much  more  cautious 
aodwar}'*  He  no  longer  put  it  in  the  power  of  auy  one  to  entrnn  liiin, 
^hatartling  a  rush  and  imprudent  speech.  In  the  opinion  ot  some 
hi  became  timid;  and  it  must  have  occurred  to  every  one  who  fre¬ 
quented  his  house,  that  not  only  his  own  words  and  actions  were 
more  fguarded,  but  his  advice  to  others  was  generally  conceived  in 
the  true  spirit  and  language  of  moderation.  About  this  time,  too, 
he  found  means  to  banish  from  his  tabic  several  violent  men,  whose 
pnetices  he  susuected,  and  whose  diameters  were  odious  to  him. 
At  no  period  of  iiis  life,  perhaps,  were  his  faculties  more  clear  and 
UDcJouued;  his  passion  in  greater  subjection  to  his  reason,  or  his 
conduct  more  correctly  regulated. 

The  latter  half  of  the  second  volume  is  a  very  cntert.'iining 
miscellany.  There  is  a  rather  long  series  of  l^rief  no¬ 
tices  of  distinguished  men,  of  various  ranks,  accomplishments, 
snil  pnifi^sions,  who  held  an  acipiaintancc,  more  or  less  intlinutc, 
uith  Mr.  II  orne  Tooke.  It  contains  .some  curious  anecdotes; 
but  none,  ptudiaps,  more  cm  ions  than  the  ugly  one  of  ProfiNsor 
Porsoifs  ihreatenhig,  at  T'ooke’s  own  table,  to  ‘  kick  him  and 
rifjf  him,’  and  Tooke’s  insisting  on  their  fighting  out  t!ie 
ouarn  l  in  a  ‘  couple  of  quarts’  of  hranffy^  a  kind  of  duel  suf- 
mieiitlv  to  the  Prolessai*’s  taste,  but  which  soon  laid  him  sense- 
lesson  the  floor; 

*  On  which  the  victor  at  this  new  species  of  Olympic  game,  taking 
hold  of  his  antagonist's  limbs  in  succession,  exclaimed,  **  This  is 
the  foot  that  was  to  have  kicked,  and  the  hand  that  was  to  have 
cuffed  me!”  and  then  drinking  one  glass  more,  to  the  speedy  reco¬ 
very  of  his  prostrate  adversary,  ordered,  “  that  great  c  ire  should  he 
taken  of  Mr.  Professor  Porson;**  afler  which  he  withdrew  to  the  ad- 
jaa^nt  apartment,  in  which  tea  and  coffee  had  been  prepared,  w'ith 
the  S4unc  seeming  calmness  as  if  nothing  bad  occurred.* 

in  the  notice  of  Tooke’s  oltl  friiMid  Mr.  Bosville,  there  is  an 
inecdi^te,  quite  foreign  indeed  to  the  main  subject,  but  so 
tumsiiig  that  we  are  tempted  to  insert  it.  In  his  youth  he 
ill  the  suite  of  a  British  embassy  sent  to  compliment  a  new 
rtnjieror  of  Morocco  on  his  ai'cossion  (o  the  throne.  . 

*  The  dragoman,  on  reading  the  letter  of  congratulation  to  this 
irtod  sm^rngn,  made  a  pause  of  about  three  minutes  at  the  end  of 
cich  sentence,  during  wnich  his  imperial  majesty  repented  a  few 
v^ords  in  a  solemn  tone  of  voice ;  and  he  had  no  sooner  ended  than 
the  gentlemen  of  the  embassy,  following  the  inter|)reter,  mode  a 
kmr  bow,  and  returned  thanks. 

*  A  midshipman,  who  had  accompanied  the  mission  from  Gibraltar, 
•nd  was  then  present,  began  to  entortaiu  some  suspicions  of  (be  nature 
of  the  seeming  compliment  on  the  part  oft  his  august  personage;  and 
l^ing  a  good  memory,  and  being  an  excellent  ininiict  determined, 
I®  1  few  days  after,  to  try  its  effect  on  a  boat’s  crew  of  Moors.  Uut 
^  had  no  sooner  carried  his  resolution  into  effect,  than  they  imme- 
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’  drew  their  daggers,  and  would  luive  killed  him  on  the  ibm 
hiul  he  not  been  rescued  trom  their  lur^'.  On  an  explanation  Ukutf 
place,  it  was  disemered  that  the  identical  expressions*  for  which  the 
gciulemen  of  the  embassy  had  returned  thanks  by  the  most  respectful 
obei'ance,  when  translated  into  Knglish,  was  strictly  tantamount  to 
the  follow  ing  salutation,  which  is  the  most  execrable  that  can  cither 
be  uttered  or  received  on  the  part  of  a  Mahomedan,  viz.  “  You  in 
all  hw  ine  !”  ’ 

Theje  is  a  prolix,  and  even,  wo  think,  (juite  ridiciilouslv  mi- 
nut**  description  of  tin' convivial  economy  at  imbledon. 
is  so  inin  li  alioiit  the  edibles  aiul  potables,  and  so  frequent  i 
reenrrenee  of  terms  lookint^  that  way,  sncli  as  ‘host,’  ‘guest,* 

‘  liospitulity'  ‘  entertainment,’  that  any  stranger  to  our  author 
mli;ht  he  tempted  to  maki*  some  cpiestion  how  far  literature  and 
philosopiiy  were  concei  lU'd  in  the  uttraetions  that  so  often  drew 
liim  thitin  r.  'I'he  general  aspect,  composition,  and  stylo  of  m- 
tertainment,  of  (In*  promiscuous  levee  on  the  Sunday,  and  the 
more  s<'leel  parties  on  the  less  vulgar  days,  might  have  been  duly 
proclaimed  and  nvorded  without  so  conscientiously  cari'ful  a 
slatenn'iit  of  all  the  n*spi‘etive  ingredients  on  the  eomliination  of 
tvliieli  <'iti/eiis,  wits,  scholars,  and  patriots,  were  fattened. 
The  oid>  tolerable  excuse  for  such  particularitv  is  that  it  enables 
til  e  writer  to  introduee  with  somewhat  more  of  an  appearance  of 
credibility,  an  assertion  of  sucli  import  as  wonhl  otherwisebe 
reci‘i\etl  >\itli  very  great  scepticism. — ‘  'I’o  such  as  bud  ira/iterf, 
ami  foimd  their  ajipclites  siiarpem'd  hy  the  ket'U  and  healthy  tir 
ofthelieath,  the  dinner  (uniformly  consisting  of  both  whiteand 
brown  meats)  pnH'vd  both  vvfrvtihhuj  and  inviyoratiny  in  a® 
comnufH  dvyree.' 

A  numher  of  the  particulars  in  the  ])hilosophcr’s  domestic  ar¬ 
rangements  arc  strongly  illustrative  of  what  was  peculiar  in  hh 
character.  While  the  ilcudls  concerning  the  painful  diseases 
which  ojipn'sscil  him  severely  during  many  of  his  latter  years/ 
gi\e  tin*  liigliest  possible  idea  of  that  most  extraordinary  strength 
of  mind  wliieli  Wiuild  maintain  in  spite  of  them  an  animated^ 
generally  cheerful  temper. 

llorne  Tooke  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  half  ^lozen  best 
talkers  of  his  age;  but  Mr.  Stejdieiis  was  a  very  inferior  Boswell; 
tlioiigli  be  has  given  a  few  tolerably  good  things  from  the  notes 
which  he  say  hst' was  M'veral  years  in  the  habit  of  making;  ofeon- 
versations  in  which  he  heard  Horne  Tooke  display  himself.  It 
is  not  so  much,  however,  the  smart  or  fine  sayings  that  he  seems 
to  have  recorded,  as  his  grave  opinions  on  questions, 
and  men.  Judgements  are  pronounced  on  several  distinguish^ 
writers  of  this  and  other  countries ;  brief  notices  are  n'corw 
of  discussions  or  dictates  on  noints  of  literature,  |M)litic«,  Uw, 
liistory,  agriculture,  and  a  still  wider  extent  of  subjects  o* 
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«1ik*H  it  would  have  Immui  hi^^hly  interestiiii^  and  iinni'oviii^  to 
h<tr  thu'  |H)Wcrful  thinker  exert  his  acuteness  aiul  display  his 
jLBOwledjre.  A  number  of  these  frat^inents  and  relies  retain  a 
nKasuri'ol  the  luminous  nppeanuioe  which  we  can  well  Indieve 
(ohivc  hc('n  very  strikiiux  in  thecomplele  oriii^inal  exhibition. 

If  in  conversation  Horne  was  oftener  allowed  to  dictate  than 
(>Qin;M'lltMl  to  ari^ue,  it  was  not  his  fault,  as  no  man  evtT  more 
promptly  welconiect  a  chulleni^e  to  debate;  and  the  more  j>ower- 
fulhis opponent  the  more  he  was  t'ratilied.  I  le  had  a  constitutional 
rrtirtlje  hardly  ever  surpiisst^d,  a  perfect  (Hinimaiid  of  his  temper, 
illUie  warlike  furniture  and  eiVicieney  of  prompt  and  extreme 
Kinenesfei,  satiric  wit  in  ail  its  kinds  and  tlei^ress,  from  i^ay 
HuiUt  to  the  most  tleadly  mordacity,  and  all  this  sustained  hy 
iih'xliau^tilde  knowled4i^e,  and  indetinitrly  reinforml,  as  his  life 
idvaiKed,  hy  vi(‘torious  exertion  in  many  tryini^  situations. 
Such  a  man  woulil  he  made  a  despot  wlu^ther  he  woid<l  or  not, 
l>>  the  ohse(piionsness  of  those  who  were  either  hy  choice  or  ne- 
iTssity  placed  in  his  iminiHliate  sphere;  and  it  would  depend  on 
lib  tenijier  whether  he  would  he  a  tyrant.  It  should  s<vm  that 
Amuratii  hid  considc^rable  clemencv  in  his  nature,  and  would 
not  for  mere  sport  put  out  the  livc*s  of  the  men  of  three  tails,  or 
the  men  of  no  tail  at  all  that  came  in  his  presence  or  his  pre- 
rincts,  indeed  there  is  eminent  proof  of  his  possessint^  this 
sorthy  and  uncommon  cpiality,  in  the  remarkable  fact,  that  he 
ctMild,  on  occasions,  he  so  sensible  of  any  undue  rii^our  in  which 
he  hid  indul<^ed  himself  as  even  to  he  w  illiin^  to  pardon  rehellion ! 
Tike  the  followim^  instaius* : 

*  .Mr.  Holcroft,  who,  towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  is  said  to 
hive  experienced  many  crosses,  vexations,  and  disappointments, 
happening  to  be  one  day  at  Wimbledon,  found  him.sclf  suddenly  os- 
sailed  by  his  host,  w’ho  seemed  disposed  to  empty  the  whole  quiver 
of  hi*  ridicule  on  the  head  of  his  unfortunate  guest.  Irritated  beyond 
endurance  at  this  conduct,  the  latter  got  up,  and,  clenching  his  fist, 
ficlaimed,  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  “  I  am  sorry.  Sir,  to  say  to  a 
gentleman  in  his  own  house,  what  I  now  tell  you,  that  you  are  the 
greatest  rascal  in  the  world.’*  Mr.  Horne  Tooke,  who  by  this  time 
began  to  recollect  himself,  thinking  that  he  had  carried  the  joke  too 
far,  and  imagining  at  tlie  same  time  also,  perhaps,  that  this  act  of 
rengeance  was  a  legitimate  return  for  his  recent  conduct;  without 
•Itaring  a  single  muscle  in  his  face,  turned  round,  and  calmly  ad* 
<lre**ing  his  acquaintance,  said,  “  Is  it  Friday  or  Saturday  next, 
that  I  am  to  dine  with  you  ?” 

Saturtlay,  Sir.’* 

‘  Tlien  you  may  depend  upon  it,  I  shall  he  tlicre  at  the  hour  ap* 
pouited.”  *  Vol.  II.  pp.  476. 

He  had  a  inamicr,  it  scemH— a  Sultanic  look— which  could  in- 
'timly  impose  the  silence  of  death  if  lie  willc<l  any  matter  of  in- 
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iHiiry  lo  ho  nmdo  an  oiul  of.  Tlioro  is  niio  instuiiceuf  tliU 
a))))our.*^  soinowliut  iiiysUniuus  and  soinowliut  foolish.  Tliecou- 
xM'sation  hud  hocii  alioiit  •liiiiius.  Ilohud  laughed  athoiocoC 
tho  cluiins  to  tho  honour  of  hein<r  that  porsonat'o  ; 

‘  One  of  the  comnanv  now  asked  if  he  knew  the  author.  On  the 
question  being  put,  lie  hninediately  crossed  his  knife  and  fork  on  hii 
plate,  and,  ussuining  a  stern  look,  replied  1  do !”  His  manner 
tone,  and  attitude  were  all  too  foriuidaolc  to  admfl  of  any  fuiUicr  in-* 
lerrogatories.’ 


Wo  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  there  could  he  in  the  quo.  I 
tion  to  bring  up  all  this  luajesty,  and  it  sc'eius  rather  a  pitiable 
piisillaniiuity  that  durst  not  say  one  word  to  maintain  tlio  iuno- 
reiice  of  asking  it,  ami  even  following  it  up  with  a  second. 

Ml.  Stephens  allows  that,  notwithstanding  his  hero\  zealous  ! 
habitual  love  of  truth,  he  wotdd  sometimes,  in  disregard  ol  it, 
fight  for  mere  victory  ;  a  very  superlluous  expemse  of  ammuni¬ 
tion,  it  may  he  thought,  to  give  it  no  worse  cliuriicler,  in  a  man 
whose  actual  hclitd'  and  unbelief  incliidetl  so  many  things  to  be 
maintained  in  hostility  to  pre\ ailing  tipinions.  A  wor^Mliin^, 
however,  than  the  folly  of  tin*  practice  was  its  immorality;  and 
y(*t  it  is  this,  we  presume,  that  the  biographer  means  to  extiMiu- 
ate  by  adding,  as  if  it  wen*  an  umpiestionuhle  proposition,  tlib 
most  thoughtless  solecism, — ‘  the  ablest  and  hi:st  of  men  fre¬ 
quently  fight,  like  gladiators,  for  fame,  without  trouhliiig  them- 
selvt»s  miieh  as  to  the  justice  of  the  cause.’ 

It  would  h(*  hut  impertinent,  however,  to  uiViH't  to  call  such  i 
charnct(*r  us  that  of  John  Horne  'Tooke  to  account  for  this  or 
the  other  particular  culpability.  It  would  he  soinetliing  like  . 
attending  to  critieise  the  transactions  of  a  I’ugaii  temple,  and 
excepting  to  one  rite  as  ungraceful,  |n*ihaj)s,  and  to  anutb(f 
practice  as  irreverent ;  like  as  if  the  nuhstuncv  of  the  servicf 
were  of  a  (piality  to  deserve  that  its  particular  ])arts  should  be 
rorrectt*d.  His  whole  moral  ctmstitution  was  un*<ound,  from 
the  exclusion,  as  far  as  can  he  judged  from  this  work,  or 
there  are  any  other  means  of  judging,  of  all  resjiect  to  a  future 
uci’ount,  to  he  given  to  the  Supreme  (iovc*rnor.  ’I'owards  the 
conc  lusion  of  his  life,  he  made  calm  and  dVecpient  rcft'rences  to  I 
hi.s  death,  hut  not  a  word  is  h«*re  rc'corded  exprc'ssive  ol  anti-  | 
cipations  hevoud  it.  *rhe  uiiavoidahh*  infcrc'ucc^  from  the  whole  ; 
of  these  mc*lancholy  memorials  is,  that  he  rc*ckoned  on  the  iiu-  ; 
punity  of  eternal  sh*ep.  Not,  however,  that  he  waswiirmi?l®  | 
acknowledge  any  obligations  to  that  protective  c*conomy  ;  for  be  | 
is  known  to  have  insistc*d,  in  a  tone  of  the  utmost  conlideiicc,  w 
a  very  serious  conversation  not  \c*ry  long  before  his  death,  tlut 
if  there  nhould  Im*  a  future  life  and  retribution,  he,  of  all  lueo. 
had  no  rc*«son  to  he  afraid  of  it,  for  that  he  had  even  grcaW 
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ntffit  tli;ui  In*  a(M|uire(l  fi)r  his  r<M|nitlal  holoro  n  just 

Jmlijt*.  ^  U^raiul  rulo  of  moral  oxcolloiico,  ovoii  acu'ordiiujf  to 
ihf  s:os|H*l,  ho  ohsorvod,  was,  lo  tlo  to  others  as  wo  would  they 
should  tlo  lo  us  ;  l)ut  he  hatl  j'luie  muoh  hoyond  tliis. 

Knwn  Mr.  Sto|>hous’s  record  it  wouhl  not  a]>|»oar  that  ho 
would  very  often  formally  ami  t^ravely  talk  on  reiii»;itm,  thoui;'ti 
Ik*  wouhl  advert  to  it  in  tiie  iiicideiital  way  of  satire  and  swear- 
i«(/.  thie  particular  conversation  is  alludcfl  to  in  which  his 
opinions  were  more  tlisi’losed  than  on  any  other  remembered  ch'- 
Hut  with  the  nature  of  those  avowed  opinions  the  read- 
tfs  wore  not  to  he  entrusted,  further  than  some  tritlinc^  hints, 
bv  implie.ition,  that  he  was  not  a  polytheist! — In  oneconversa- 
ii)n,  not  loiii^  helore  his  death,  he  enlar^iMl  on  the  divine  ^ood- 
uoss,  as  manifest  in  the  constitution  of  the  world,  and  as  having 
boon  amply  experienced  hy  himself,  lie  maintained  a  wonder¬ 
ful  serenity,  a  very  siirnaliy  })hilosophie  tone,  amidst  his  com- 
plicatod  and  often  oppressive  hodily  sulVerin^.  At  one  time, 
however,  it  appears  he  coi»sented  to  live  oidy  in  compliance  with 
(he  entreaties  of  his  friends,  having,  as  it  seems,  determined  to 
withdraw  himself  from  the  burden  hy  detdininu^  all  sustenance. 

MV  must  imagine  that  the  hioii^rapher  a^ain  stands  on  his 
privilesfe  i>f  know  ing  more  than  his  readers  shall  know,  when 
herelatt*s,  without  the  slightest  hint  at  a  reason,  a  very  strange 
proeoedini;  of  Horne  near  the  close  of  his  life. 

*  During  Iiis  laht  illness  he  formed  tlie  resolution  of  destroying  all 
bis  manuscripts,  and  every  other  paper,  or  writing,  title-deecU  and 
account  books  only  excepted.  The  operation  w'us  performed  in  an 
apartment  above  stairs,  and  lasted  during  n  whole  month.  An  in- 
cenant  lire  was  kept  up  for  that  purpose,  and  one  of  the  young  la- 
who  was  obliged  reluctantly  to  assist  in  the  conflagration,  lias 
ilncc  \  cry  appositely  compared  it  “to  the  burning  of  the  Alexan¬ 
drian  library. “  On  this  occasion  the  manuscript  alluded  to  above 
wv  wholly  consumed  (a  very  large  additional  volume  to  his  great 
philological  work )  ‘  a  most  valuable  corresjmndence  was  at  the  same 
lime  committed  to  the  flames,  together  with  a  treatise  on  Moral 
Pliiloiopliy,  in  express  opposition,  as  I  understand,  to  tlic  principles 
^  down  by  Mr.  Archdeacon  Palcy.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable 
il«tihc  life  of  the  author  had  nearly  been  sacrificed  at  the  same  time 
*idihis  works  ;  for  the  combustion  became  so  violent  as  to  extend  to 
hii  clothes,  and  actually  scorched  his  great  coat  to  such  u  degree  us 
lo  render  it  utterly  unfit  to  bo  worn  again. — I  have  been  luforined, 
hr  a  gentleman  who  has  been  praised  by  liiiii  in  Vol.  II,  and  is  no 
®otn  judge  of  every  thing  appertaining  to  language,  that  the  first 
■tird  in  Vol.  Ill,  thus  unrelentingly  destroyed,  was,  “  BELIEF;** 
that  a  largo  portion  of  the  manuscript  consisted  of  a  critical 
examination  of  the  credibility  of  human  testimony.’ 

He  advanced  to  the  close  of  his  life  with  a  self-complacent 
•^xture  of  pride  and  gaiety.  A  thoughtful  religious  roauor  will 
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acruiiipany  him  with  a  sentiiiieiit  of  ilco))  inolanchuly,  to  behold 
S4)  ke«Mi  uiul  strong  an<(  p(M*v(>rtrd  a  spirit,  triumphant  in 
own  ihdusions,  roarlcssly  passing;  into  the  unknown  world. 

Ill  c  losiiift^  this  artirlo,  and  wishins^  wo  know  how  to  ajHiloi^ 
for  its  unpardonablo  prolixity,  wo  are  hound  to  re|)oat  that, 
a  politieul  man,  we  think  it  evident  that  Home  has  cx^HTienccil 
the  utmost  des^nM*  of  injustici' ;  that  his  spoi'ulations  aiulprojt^n 
were  moderate,  that  they  unil’omily  aimed  at  the  public  i^, 
that  they  were  maintained  with  a  eoiisisteney  whieh  put  most  of 
his  distini^uishe<l  eontemporaries  to  shame,  and  that  this  rer) 
same  iiillexihle  eoiisisteney  w  as  a  principal  cause  of  the  oppro- 
hriuiu  with  which  time-serviiii^  politicians  loaded  him,  in  tbfir 
own  defence. 

Of  Mr.  St4‘phens  we  have  neither  e^ooil  nor  evil  to  say.  Tbf 
lM>ok  will  convey  a  more  comiietent  idea  of  'I'ooke  than  luf 
thimr  that  has  yet  ap}M'ared,  out  we  should  deem  it  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  very  moderate  abilities  and  very  moderate  labour. 
An  associate  of  Horne  Tooke  ouc^ht,  particularly,  to  hate 
written  w  ith  more  precision  and  more  compression. 

Art.  Xlll.  Discourses  on  Universal  Restitution ^  delivered  to  the  So¬ 
ciety  ot  Protestant  Dissenters  in  Lewin’s  Mead,  Bristol.  By  John 
Prior- Estlin,  LL.D.  bvo.  pp.  *211.  Price  7s.  boards.  Longnuo 
and  Co.  1813. 

J'r  is  the  province  of  reason  to  ascertain  the  evidence  awd  the 
sense  of  Revelation.  In  proseeutiii"  the  first  hraiiehofii- 
qniry,  w«*  have  a  rii^ht  to  consider  ourselves  as  institntini;  arigo- 
rotis  scrutiny  into  a  subject  with  whieh  we  were  previously unsf*  * 
(piaiuted.  The  prcteiisious  of  Revelation  are  of  so  peculiar  tad 
im|K>sin:;;  an  order,  its  authority  is  so  dos^inatic  and  oracular, aad 
tlic  reception  it  deiiia|uls  so  unqualified  and  implicit, 
we  may  well  expiTt  the  antoee<lent  proofs  by  which  its  clwin>* 
are  sup|>orteil  to  emhire  the  minutest  and  most  rii^d  investifi- 
tion.  And  such  indubitably  is  the  ca.se.  It  matters  not  to 
wliat  ordeal  these  proofs  are  suhjwterl,  nor  what  hardihood 
of  intellig’eiice  may  he  employed  in  attempting  to  invalkitto 
the  facts  on  whi<h  they  n*st.  They  are  surrounded  by 
tesliiiionii*s  against  which  malice  itself  cannot  take  cxccpth*, 
and  wnneeted  with  events  totally  inexplicable  on  any  other 
principle,  than  that  of  their  truth.  There  is,  too,  an  iminew* 
Variety  of  evidence,  each  in  itself  furuishin^  distinct  apdii‘ 
tisfaetory  conclusions,  and  seenring*,  in  tlieir  combination,  a 
fome  of  argument,  justly  entitled  to  all  the  authority  of  niofil 
demonstration. 

In  <letenniuing  the  sense  of  Revelation,  however,  it  beco*® 
us  to  adopt  a  method  of  Inquiry,  in  some  respects, 
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km  that  is  employed  in  ascertiunini^  its  evidence.  Facts 
in  botli  cases  are  the  suhjects  of  investi^;ation,  hut  in  the 
(biaMT,  the  truth  of  the  facts  is  neecssarity  dejMHtdant  on  hu¬ 
man  testimony ;  that  is,  human  bcin^  like  ourselves,  with  tlie 
vame  passions,  and  sensi's,  and  ft^eling^  we  iwssess,  are  the 
whaesses  and  memorialists  of  the  facts.  We  are  therefore 
comjtelled  to  ascertain  their  co’npetency  and  cve<lil)ilit  y,  by 
ibp  onlinary  luWs  of  historic  t  vidence.  We  examine  their 
chtraHtT;  we  iii> estimate  contemporary  and  inde|Kmdent  t«‘sti- 
BOtties ;  wo  attend  to  the  events  of  umpiestionable  notoriety 
which  resulted  from  their  exertions ;  ami  in  connection  with 
the  facts  whicli  they  attc*sted,  (supported  hy  analogous  facts 
etfually  remark  aide,  w  hich  took  place  bid’ore  enemies  as  well 
as  friends,  ami  in  circumstances  which  j>rovokcd  and  dcmHiid- 
cd  iaijuiry,)  we  find  a  serit^s  of  moral  etVi'Cts  producfsl  hy  tlie 
reception  of  their  tisstimony,  and  ultimately  termiiiatiiu^  in  tlie 
(lifl’iiKion  and  estnhlisliment  of  a  new  reliu;ion.  Now,  in  the 
mquiru*s  whieh  make  us  H<‘<|uainted  with  these  facds  and  re- 
conU,  we  an*  naturally  led  to  that  mode  of  investigation, 
wlm-h  is  l>t‘st  adapted  to  the  indiietioii  of  evidence,  and  its  just 
impression  on  our  belief,  lint  that  Indicf  once  e^aiiuNl,  we  find  the 
first  witnessi's  instantly  assiimiuj^  a  new  character.  Tliey  lie- 
comc  the  authorised  interpreters  of  the  divine  will;  tliey  sus- 
uin  peculiar  and  exclusive  prerou^atives ;  and  are  cmphaUinilly 
and  pre-eminently,  “  ainhussadors  for  Christ,  as  thoui^h  liud 
dill  beseech  men  hy  them.  ’’  »y  virtue  of  this  saere<l  eha- 
niter,  they  demand  the  same  implicit  submission  to  their  re.- 
imtied  testimony,  whieh  they  elaiiiieil  for  their  oral  instructions^ 
luil  res|MH‘tiii^  all  the  discoveries  which  their  writiiii^s  eontain, 
on  the  various  subjects  of  faith  and  duty,  they  assert  with  wnfi- 
d«iw'— “  we  have  the  mind  of  Christ.”  Now  it  is  obvious  that 
intxamininc^  these  subjects,  we  have  not  precisely  that  liberty 
of  inquirintr  which  we  exercise'  in  reference  to  the  anU'cedeiit 
^videnci*.  By  means  of  that  evidence  we  have  arrived  at  tlie 
wijiort ant  conclusion,  that  tlie  iiistnictions  are  dirute :  and  ‘‘  if 
nr  reerive  the  witm'ss  of  men,  the  trifnem*  of  (Hod  in  greater.^* 
M(tp  we  lose  sitrlit  of  the  instruments  of  communieutioii ;  here 
^  [MH-ceive  the  ultimate  dcsit^n  of  the  powers  and  endow - 
®<^ts  (hey  jNissesseil;  which  we*re  not  to  ac(*omplisli  either 
or  temporary  objects,  hut  to  accredit  and  authorise  the 
^’oiniminication  itself,  and  to  invest  it  with  all  the  characters 
insjM ration.  By  virtue  of  such  edaims,  the  assertions  of  the 
'•nnpd  volume  become  iutitle<l  to  an  implicit  and  unhesitating 
^pliiHi.  As  far  as  its  iiifonnation  may  include  notices  of 
eapahlo  of  proof  from  other  sources,  or  allusions  to  suh- 
within  the  sphere  of  unassisted  rt'ason,  we  are  autho- 
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risdl  to  examine  the  at^reement  of  Mich  notices  and  ailuiiioti 
with  our  anteciHlcnt  knowledge :  hut  on  every  topic  on  iihicli 
no  nreviouH  information  existed,  and  rcspwtini;  which  therr 
could  not  |M)ssihly  exist  any  previous  inform Uion,  our  only  in. 
quiry  relates  to  the  iinnort  of  the  terms  in  which  the  com. 
inunication  is  made,  ami  the  uses  to  be  made  of  the  coinnm- 
nication  itsidf.  The  question,  as  to  the  ri'jjht  interpretatioa^ 
is  a  question  of  t^rammar  and  criticism  ;  and  to  the  deciMooi 
thus  leiodinately  formed,  whether  a^rct'inc^  or  not  with  our 
previous  reasoiiin;p<,  we  arc  bound  to  yield  unequivi»cal  aod 
cordial  suhitH  tion. 

These  observations  have  an  immediate  hcariui;  on  the  sub- 
je<*t  disi'ussed  in  the  volume  before/  ns.  It  is  far  from  be- 
in^  our  intention  to  enter  minutely  into  the  controversy,  or 
to  examine  the  various  nri^uments  advanced  by  Dr.  Kstlin  oa 
this  ditlicult  and  awful  theme,  'rin*.  ipiestion  respc'cts  the  du¬ 
ration  of  future  punishment.  Dr.  Iv  is  the  advocate  of  | 
‘  universal  restitution  *,*  or  as  he  describes  it — ‘  the  total  dr- 
utruvtion  of  m’/i,  by  means  of  punishment,  and  the  final 
rentoratioH  of  all  men  to  virtue,  and  conseipiently  to  hapui- 
ness.’  (p.  H.)  'riie  following;  is  the  author's  account  of  nil 
•  method.’  ^ 

‘  In  the  first  place,  I  shall  consider  tlie  arguments  for  the  doctrine 
of  the  Ktcrnity  of  !  Icll-torments,  and  endeavour  to  prove  that  they 
are  not  suflicient  fur  its  support ;  and  then  show,  that  this  djctrine 
is  inconsistent  with  the  perfections  of  tiod,  and  the  declaratioM 
of  scripture.  In  tiic  second  place,  1  shall  consider  the  argumentf 
for  the  doctrine  of  uuniliilation,  and  endeavour  to  prove  that  they 
arc  not  suilicieut  for  its  support ;  and  then  slioiv  that  this  doctriat 
also  is  inconsistent  with  the  perfections  of  (lod  and  the  declira* 
lions  of  Scripture. — In  the  third  place,  I  shall  endeavour  to  prore 
l>oth  from  the  perfections  of  God  and  the  declarations  of 
that  the  end  of  punishnicnt  in  the  divine  government  is  to^* 
/orwi,  from  which  iiiud  virtue  and  final  happiness  will  he  the  glori(W 
result.  I  shall  in  the  fourth  place  endeavour  to  answer  the  pria* 
cipal  objections  to  this  doctritl^.*  p.  0 — 10. 

We.  \iave  one  remark  to  suggest  on  this  statement  of  Dr. 
Kstlin,  before  we  advert  to  bis  snbseipient  reasonings,  la 
pro|>osing  the  three  first  ilivisions  of  bis  work,  lie  sjiecifies  two 
gi'neral  sources  of  urgiimeiu  :  ‘  the  perfections  of  Gotl  and  the 
declarations  of  Scripture.*  Now  we  beg  the  reader’s  attentw* 
to  tlu»  order  and  place  of  these  topics.  He  will  obscrri 
the  uniform  priority  given  to  what  the  Dr.  calls  ‘  the  pift* 
ft'ctioiis  of  Hoil:’  tiiat  is,  his  oirn  views  of  those  |)erfectioiis* 
Tills  uiav  sivm  an  accidental  arrangement;  but  we  are  yfft 
^uaded^  tLat  it  arises  from  a  principle  which  characteriscf  ^ 
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tolhor’s  throlopcal  system,  and  is  visildy  o|K*rative  in  nil  tlio 
rBitariaii  disquisilioiis  timt  have  come  under  our  notice'.  What 
thry  art*  |»lcascd  to  term  reusurty  and  not  revelation  ,  is  with  them 
(hr  tr^^t  and  standard  of  reli^ous  trutli.  Hence  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  certain  prt'toncej^ons  about  what  it  is  ri^ht  and  lit  for 
G<k1  to  reveal  eont'crniH"  his  character  and  f^overnment. 
Hence,  a  method  of  imjuiry  which  virtually  invalidates  the 
oece^sitw  and  as  mi:^ht  be  expected,  c^enerally  explains  away 
tbe  impart  of  revelation.  Propliecies,  miracles,  and  all  the  vast 
proofs  liy  which  the  divine  authority  of  scripture 
pstuMished,  are  of  no  avail  to  the  admission  of  a  tloctrine, 
until  it  is  proved  to  he  accordant  with  previous  reasonings  coii- 
cfmin^  ‘the  perfections  of  (Jodi*  Thus  Or.  Priestley  art^ued 
^HHit  the  atonement. — ‘  If,’  says  that  rational  divine  ‘  the 
‘  doctrine  of  atonement  were  rcallif  ticriptnral^  1  hesitate  not 
‘  to  say,  that  by  me,  the  evidenc(?s  of  revealed  reliii^ion  would  ’ 
*  bctlciMned  uusatisfartory.’  And  werecolle<‘f  bcarini;  an  eminent 
Unitarian  minister,  ••onversim^  on  another  peeuliarity  of  the 
(Vtliodox  faith,  deliberately  assert  that  ‘  such  a  doctrine  suppos- 
‘in^  it  to  be  scri}>turaL  formed  a  stroiufer  jwesumptive  evidence 
‘i^inst  the  divine,  authority  of  revelation,  than  all  its  external 
‘  efideiiees  could  establish  in  its  favour.’  Now,  to  us  such  reason- 
i»tt,tos  iy  the  least,  seems  hiii^hly  ahsunl.  Of  what  use  is  u  reve- 
litioiifrom  (iud  if  we  have  materials  and  data  for  our  conclusions 
beforehand  f  The  id<»a  of  revelation  su|)po8es  the  absence  of  all 
•uch  materials :  its  necessity  arises  from  our  inevitable,  ignorance ; 
ui(i  its  actual  bestow ment,  involves  in  it  an  obligation  to  an  un* 
conditional  surrender  of  the  mind  to  tlio  subject  of  the  mossaa^e. 
To  Muspend  our  reception  of  a  doctrine  contained  in  a  volume 
tinw  niithentieated  by  historic  proofs  oi'  its  divinity;  to  refine 
»ad,moiiify  its  iiiforniatio’i,  till  we  have  accommodated  it  to  our 
lut^nlent  conee})tioje^,  is  precisely,  to  iilentify  ourselves  with 
tbosp  on  wiioin  the  “  [^reat  Teacher”  pronounced  this  awful 
«Wisioii — “  neither  will  thc}^  Im»  persuaded,  thousi^h  one  rose 
from  tlie  ch'ad.”  *  • 

riic  sulijeet  of  Dr.  Kstlin’s  discourse,  is  one  on  wiiieli  our 
information  must  Ik*  derived  solely  from  tin*  declaralR)ns  of 
‘^ripture.  By  them,  and  by  them  only,  are  we  to  mould  our 
couceptious  of  (he  attributes  and  ‘perfections’  of  the  Deity,  and 
folate  our  speculations  concerniiuj  any  part  of  that  moral  ad- 
nnnistration  which  respects  the  tuture  and  invisible  worlfj.  In 
^  |)r»»seut  (X’onomy  of  providence  we  find  dillieidties  of  insur- 
^ntable  magnitude  meetiiit;  us  at  every  |>oint  of  our  in<]ui- 
and  wore  it  not  for  a  celestial  illumination,  all  around  us 
^auld  be  involved  in  im|H*netrable  shadows.  By  ibis  li^hf, 
us  partially  to  penetrate  into  the  dimiu’ss  of  fiitiiritv, 
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enough  is  ilisclospd  to  cxrito  our  Tears  snul  nnimato  our  hopes-«  ■ 
but  iiotliing  is  re\ealed  Tor  the  t;:ratiTieatioii  oT  un  iinhumkbt)  I 
curiosity.  ‘  In  tlie  sacred  writings/  says  Dr.  Kstlin,  *  the  fu-  I 
lure  |uini>hntent  oT  tlie  Avieked  u|^|>ears  to  he  us  eU'nrly  asHUftl  I 
as  the  Tuturc  happiness  oT  the  rigliteous.  I'he  tpiestiun  col*  I 
cerns  only  the  nature^  and  dtirntfion  oTthls  puiuslun(>ii.'  ■ 

To  this  question  ue  sliail  iirietly  direi  t  our  attention,  aiul  ei.  ■ 
rWavour  to  ascertain  liow  Tar  the  diseoiirst^s  lu'Tore  us  merti  ■ 
ATitli  the  decisions  oT  that  ultiiuule  autliority,  to  wliidi  tve  refer  ■ 

with  cemtidenev,  and  iroin  Avhich  in  our  estimation  thenu^an  be  ■ 
no  ratidhul  appeal. 

Concerning  the  ‘  nature’  of  future  punishment  as  deseriU'd  in 
the  Seripturt*s,  there  is  no  intpiiry  demanding  onr  presiMit  notice, 
nor  Itave.  wemuch  to  oiler  n'spiH'ting  its  ‘  design.’  This  the  ad^- 
<»ules  of  restitution  say  is  to  reiorm  ;  and  they  fjrovv  'w  hy  refit- 
ring  to  Uu'ork's  oT  human  law  — to  ‘  writ('rs  on  jurisprudence.* 

But  is  tliere  oiu^  scriptural  uuthorily  Tor  this  tlu'ory  of  iu  de¬ 
sign — or  one  attempt  to  support  it  l)y  sue*,  au  appeal  ?  Most 
eertaiuly  not.  'I'lie  iiispiriMl  a>  liters  iiiAaiiably  represent  tbe 
future  misery  of  the  im))eiiitent  as  the  necessary  eonso<|uence  of 
sin,  as  the  awful  expression  of  divine  justiei*.  Tin*  ‘  Avnith*  of 
Ciod,  which  is  saitl  to  he  kindled  against  transgressors,  is  not  i 
passion  but  a  principle  strictly  accordant  Avith  infinite  hf^nevo- 
Icnce, — not  the  arbitrary  intlietion  of  unmerited  sutVrriiut,  but 
tlK'  luaniff'station  of  the  immutable  opposition  of  his  naiure  and 
]Mn*lectioiis  to  moral  evil.  This  op^iosition  the.  suiterings  of  the 
Avicktsl  an*  represtmtiHl  as  being  den'ujnod  to  exliihit  :  the  ‘  day 
of  wrath’  is  *  the  revelation  of  the  righteous  judgment  of  Hod.* 
Punishment  is  never  spoken  of,  but  in  coniux  tion  A>itli  huHi 
'  displays  of  the  divine  eliaracter,  and  is  represented  in  overt 
denunciation  of  its  intlietion  in  the  future  state,  us  final  ami 
ultimate. 

But  the  main  question  respects  the  sin  iptural  account  of  its 
duration  :  for  if  this  he  limited,  thv*n  we  are  aiithori/ed  to  pro- 
nouiieo  its  design  to  he  lharuf  reform.  'Fo  ascertain,  whether 
the  fleclarations  of  S<  ri|>ture  (‘an  support  the  notion  of  liniiUMi 
punishiiH'nt,  we  shall  suggest  a  few  iiu[nirii*s  on  the  siiliject. 

rirst,  then,  what  are  the  sc  riptural  represi'iitations  of  the  evil 
of  sin  ?  ‘  It  is  tliuf  ahoininahle  tiling  wliieh  Ciodhateth.*  He  is  said 
‘  to  be  angry  with  the  wicked  every  day.’  It  is  d€*scril»ed  as  most 
oflensive  l4>  tlie  divine  nature  ;  and  the  most  humiliating  alio* 
siooH  an*  employed  to  illustrate*  its  enormity  and  unfold  its 
desert.  It  is  a  violation  of  iuhnite  obligations — ‘enmity  agwnst 
God*— -rebellion  against  his  government — and  obnoxions  to  what 
is  •emphatically  tt/rmod  his  ‘curse.*  Its  evil  may  be  in 
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Bioi^urc  be  asecrtaiiKHl  from  >^hal  is  dinouuccd  as  its  punish* 
meat 

*  Nov  the  first  part  of  the  punishment  of  tlie  vicked  (says  Dr.  E.) 

«ili  consist  in  on  exclusion  tiuiii  |  state  of  inconceivable  bliss.  What 
jiher  iileas  cun  we  affix  to  th#  images,  the  door  was  shut ;  outer 
4*rkness ;  the  punishment  period  or  continued  punishment  ;  Hre  ; 

(kith  :  perdition ;  shall  not  we  life  and  the  destruction  of  that  period^ 
trp'iAiucted  ilestruciion  from  the  presence  uf  the  Lord,  aiul  hU 
gigriouft  power.  'I'o  this  we  know  will  bo  addcil  extreme  mental 
mguLsh,  arising  from  the  consideration  of  xehat  these  victims  of  di- 
doC  justice  have  lost,  and  the  consideration  of  the  trifling  value  of 
iho^ic  objects  for  which  they  lost  it ;  from  the  stings  of  conscieiK:c, 
ind  the  company  of  only  wicked  and  miserable  beings.  “  There  will 
br  weeping  and  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth.’  p.  170»  17L 

But  ue  inquire  in  the  next  place,  through  what  incMliuro,  ac- 
roriling  to  SiTiptural  tcsliino:iy,  an?  the  blessings  of  “  salvation/* 
(iucluding  the  pardon  of  sin,  rcslorution  to  the  divine  favour 
and  eternal  happiness,)  eouiniunK'uted  to  men?  We  do  not 
thtak  it  necessary  in  answering  this  inquiry,  to  enter  into  any 
ilisiuHsion  of  the'  Cliristiaii  ftoelrine  of  mediation  by  sacrifice  : 
but  there  are  some  remarkable  passages  in  the  new  Testament, 
iHe  bare  citation  of  which  will  sufiicieiitly  prove  the  eA  clusice 
uature  uf  that  medium  of  acceptance  witli  God,  which  tlie 
scri’jtures  reveal ;  and  the  limitation  of  its  blessings  to  those 
who  under  the  gospel  economy  ‘  obey  Jesus  Christ  as  the  author 
of  eternal  salvation.*  ^  If  ye  believe  not  that  1  am  he,  ye  shall 
die  ill  your  sins,  aud  whitlier  1  go  yc  cannot  come.*  ‘  How 
-ball  we  escape  if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation  ?'  ‘  If  we  sin 

iiilfully  after  we  have  perceived  the  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
there  nMtiainelh  no  more  sacrifice  for  sins  but  a  certain  fearfiil 
looking  for  judgement  and  fiery  indignation,  which  shall  devour 
the  adversaries.’ 

^^e  again  inquire,  what  arc  the  scriptural  delineations  of  tlie 
righteous  character  ?  ‘  Except  a  man  l>e  born  again,  he  cannot 

•  oter  the  kingdom  of  (lod.*  ‘  Without  faitii  it  is  impossible  to 
please  God.’  ‘  Without  lioliness  fio  man  sli all  see  the  liord.* 
To  such  cliaractcrs  alone,  the  felicities  of  Heaven  are  promised, 
fitit  we  answer  this  question  in  tlie  wonlsof  Dr.  Kstliii. 

*  e  arc  sometimes  apt  to  speak  of  happiness,  as  if  it  consisted 
^ly  in  external  things.  It  should  never  oe  forgotten  that  it  consists 
w  two  things,  faculties  and  ol^ects.  Now  the  faculties,  the  capaci¬ 
ty!  the  organs,  if  1  may  so  express  myself,  of  a  spiritual,  moral,  and 
^igious  happiness,  aro  spiritnalf  ntgraf,  and  relif^iofus  habits  ;  which 
till  other  habits  are  formed  gradually,  and  by  repeated  acts. 
frithcnit  these  the  company  of  the  blcvsed  in  heaven,  and  all  the 
*senes  and  sources  of  delight  with  which  the  celestial  state  abounds^* 
be  no  more  the  oicaos  of  ei^yment  than  a  beautiful  prospect 
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would  l)c  to  a  hlitui  man,  or  a  concert  of  music  to  a  person  deprived 
of  the  sense  of  hearing.  It  sl^uid  never  be  forgotten  that  the  bin. 
piness  of  the  heavenly  world  is  not  something  arbitrarily  bestowed 
but  the  result  of  a  peculiar  temper  ^  mind,  which  temper  ot' mind] 
or  qtiulificatioii  for  Ileaven,  we  are  waced  in  this  world,  as  in  a  state 
of  discipline  to  acquire.’  p.  .ST,  S8. 

111  tills  stHleiiieiit,  we  acquiesce  ^^tli  Dr.  K.  It  will  soot 
appear  how  far,  on  scriptural  principles,  bis  system  of 
restitution  is  consistent  with  it.  He  c^ocs  on  to  nnnaii: 


‘  Tlic  connexion  of  sin  and  death  we  learn  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Old  Testament ;  and  from  the  whole  of  the  Now  wc  learn  the  cod* 
ncxion  between  holiness  and  immortal  life.  In  the  former  wc  arc 
told  of  a  fall  oceasionrd  by  sin ;  in  the  latter  of  a  restoration  called 
salvation  and  redepmtion,  through  llie  mediation  of  .lesus  Christ,  ef¬ 
fected  in  seine  cases  in  this  life  by  repentance  and  obedience,  anil 
trust  it  xvi//  appear  in  all  cases  in  another^  by  means  o/'  punishment* 
p.  oS. 

Now,  on  wliaf  serijitural  intimations  do  the  advocates  of 
restilution  believe  in  (he  moral  elVicacy  of  piinislinient  to  form 
the  rigbUMiits  character,  after  a  jiroof  of  the  insiinicicncy  of 
‘  discipline'  in  tliis  world  ?  Wlieiv  is  the  revelation  that  assures 
us  the  state  of  probation  will  he  renewed  under  any  future 
iHoiiomy  f  Accordin’^  to  tJie  scriptures  ‘  every  yfood  and  every 
jk*rft'Ct  jifift  comotli  from  above. and  the  success  of  means  cm- 
ployeii  ill  tJ*e  present  world  for  the  purposes  of  reformation  and 
repeiitjiiee,  is  invariably  ascrilx'd  to  divine  inilueiuM'.  Ilavewcany 
reason  from  scripture  to  believe  tliat  penal  sutfering,  such  as  I)r. 
K.  has  deseriheii  in  the  passnije  formerly  cited,  is  one  of  the 
‘  im^uns  of  gru(*c  r'  Is  iiiat  period  of  ‘  protracto<l  deslniction,* 
(Dr.  E.’s  translation  of  in  wliieli  extreme  mental 

anguish  shall  he  addt'd  to  an  exclusion  from  a  state  of  incon¬ 
ceivable  bliss,  likely  in  the  order  of  means  to  form  in  its  iinlitp- 
py  subjects,  ‘  spirituuly  tnnral  and  ndigians  hahitn^^  How 
cuiiiiiion  is  it  to  illustrate  t!\e  danger  of  procrastination  in  re¬ 
ligion,  by  referring  to  tin*  freiptent  incapuhility  of  attending  to 
its  solemn  claims,  in  tlu'  season  of  painful  sickness  and  amidst 
iIh'  agonies  of  dissolving  nature  !  And  have  we  reason  to  think 
the  incapability  will  Ih'  less  in  the  state  of  ‘  continucil  punish¬ 
ment  Hut  before  wc  are  authorist'd  to  admit  the  moral  c(R- 
cacy  of  punishment,  we  must  be  supported  by  exprt'ss  d«*lt- 
rations  of  scripture.  It  is  neetUcss  to  say  that  none  can  he 
adduced  ;  and  that  vagtie  diH*lamalory  reasonings  fouinlod  on 
im|>erfeel  anulogii's  are  tiie  only  siip|>orts  of  this  setuningly  he- 
nev^Iciit  hut  really  destructive  hy})othrsis. 

Hut  we  ore  leil  to  inquire,  what  is  the  obvious  and  naturil 
im|>ort  of  those  terms  and  allusions  in  whicli  the  duration  w 
future  punishment  is  deveriired  is  far  from  being  either  our 
wish  or  inteniion  to  follow  tlie  learned  Doctor  in  his  elaborate 
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ud  ostentatious  triftincf  about  etixf  Ulul  It  !*<  hfMlCiltll 

tlif  dilfnity  of  a  biblical  critic,  or  of  one  who  pretends  to  that 
ciiirtrtcr,  to  flourish  away  in  the  followint:^  style. 

*  When  I  inform  you  that  in  al%be  passages  w  hich  I  shall  now  re- 

citts  the  word  is  cron  in  th|L  original,  you  will  see  clearly  that  it 
dMwtmean  eternity.  In  iv.  1-.  Satan  is  called  the  God  of  this 

(Ion*  surely  not  the  God  of  this  eternity.  Again,  Eph.  vi.  TJ,  we 
wrfille  against  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  (Kon  ;  certainly  not 
of  this  eternity.  1  Tim.  vi.  17.  Charge  them  that  are  rich  in  this 
workl*i  good’s;*  certainly  not  in  the  goods  of  eternity  ;  &c.  p.  4-6. 

Dr.  E.  notwithstanding  the  puerility  of  this  parade,  acknow- 
kJgfs  that  the  word 

*  May  he  applied  to  a  subject  whose  duration  is  unlimited, 
u  uuM  it  is,  to  the  life  of  the  righteous  and  the  existence  cf  God  ; 
but  then  it  receives  and  docs  not  gixv  the  idea  oi  endless*  p.  i3. 

If  the  term  ‘  everlasting’  be  applied  to  the  life  of  the  righte¬ 
ous,  and  riH'eive  in  that  application  the  ^  idea  of  endless,’  what 
w  there  in  the  subject  of  which  future  uidiuiited  duration  is  thus 
{feilicated,  ditrereiit  from  that  to  which  the  same  term  is  applied 
a  reference  to  the  punishment  oftlic  wicked  }  We  advert  to  the 
aell  known  passage  in  Matt.  x\v.  40.  *  These  shall  go 

ioto  everlasting  punishment  (il;  xoXaaiv  hut  the  righteous 

to  fverlasting  life’  (o,*  In  the  first  part  of  the  sen - 

truce,  the  word  according  to  Dr.  K.  means  limited  duration,  the 
’  IHinishinent  of  that  period  ;’  hut  immediately  after,  it  nn^eives 
the  idea  of  and  means  unlimited  duration.  Xow  if  it 

rrcfire  this  idea,  we  ask  from  wliut  tloes  it  receive  it  ?  If  it 
W  repliiMl  the  subjeet  of  the  happiness  s|>ecifietl  in  the  passage, 
(‘apahle  of  endless  duration,  we  iiupiin*— is  not  the  subject 
of  nunisliinent  cipially  ca)>able  of  endless  duration  ?  'riie  error 
of  l)r.  K.  and  all  who  in  this  logomachy  are  dosirous  of  ex- 
pliining  away  the  natural  meaning  of  words,  is  tho  evident 
rwuli  of  previous  conceptions  about  the  sup|>oscd  einl  of  pu- 
*d»nent.  How  easy  would  it  be  to  conclude  that  eternity  is 
•ot  the  attribute  of  Deity,  ami  that  the  life  of  the  righteous  in 
^vcii  would  not  be  endless,  were  such  a  iikkIc  of  critiiral  in- 
^b^retatioii  adopted.  We  observe,  too,  that  for  tlie  pur|>osc 
of  supporting  this  kind  of  interpretation  in  the  i»resent  case, 
sa  idea  is  assumed  as  the  radical  signiticatiou  of  the  term 
which  is  in  point  of  fact  only  one  of  its  collateral  meanings. 

1®  the  attempt  to  define  the  true  import  of  a  term,  regard  should 
^  hid  to  all  its  acceptations.  Its  various  uses  should  be  ucc.u- 
fWely  collated  ;  and  the  lexicographer  should  endeavour  to 
f^hibit  that  generalised  explanation,  which  shall  com|>rchend 
®*®inuU'sl  and  most  extended  applications.  Dr.  E.  has  vio-* 
lids  obvious  rule  of  verbal  definition,  by  representing  • 
*yi,  aye,’  ifc.  as  the  ‘  primitive  idea  of  from  which 
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ia  fliTivt'd/  and  as  the  siu:nitication  of  the  *  suKstuithf 
of  hIiicIi  it  is  the  adjective.’  'To  prove  this  he  refers  to  fieTfni 
passat^es  in  Homer,  uhere  iint|iiestionahly  aii^iitie» 

On  this  narrowed  basis  he  sti|>ports  the  idea  of  liroitet)  duntiwi. 
It  would  not  however  he  difticuTt  to  rfiew  that,  in  the  majority  of 
instances,  in  classical  us  well  as  Ariptural  uuthoritieii,  it  h 
ein))loy(>d  to  denote  prof.er  ;  and  that  in  its  ap)>linti#i 

to  existeiues  of  limited  duration,  it  is  not  the  (|ti«litv  it 
Jimitution  that  is  denoted  hy  tli(  term,  or  that  is  a  proramcM 
idea  in  theeompiex  tlioutrht  oi  whieh  it  is  the  symbol.  The  cor- 
reet  deiinition  of  aiwf  w'ems  to  be  that  of  c/iirofiOH  indf'^tnilflv, 
or  continued  (\ristence ;  its  etym()lo*j;y  obviously  sui^’ststhf 
idea  ;  ainl  as  tlie  i^enei  al  ex]iosition  of  its  meaning,  it  n-ill  h' 
finttid  to  ipchide  all  tin'  s|M‘cial  and  more  restricted  apphrttiom 
For  this  deiinition  wc  have  the  authority  of  Aristotle, 
ini^  of  the  ctlesliul  iiitcllit;;ciKes,  he  says,  they  are  ^aitbout 

*  chttu^eor  iidirmity,  and  possessing;  a  most  exeellent  and  sits- 

*  fyini;  life,  they  (continue,  through  all  eternity.*  w 

iTailot  AlirNA)  'I'hen  follows  a  remarkable  passof^e,  ineludm; 
a  definition  fonmb'd  on  the  obvious  et\molo£;y  of  tlie  term. 

‘  For  this  word  has  liotMi  divinely  spoken  by  the  aneients:  Fw 

*  the  eonsummutioii  conlainini;  the  time  of  every  life  not  w- 

*  )N'nmtuiul  is  cuIUhI  Hh  atjv  :  (its  pe  riod  of  duration)  Fortlir 

*  same  nxison,  the  eonsuinmatiou  of  the  whole  heaven,  and  tlif 

*  eoiiKummatioii  eontainintr  the  unlimited  duration,  and  the b- 
‘  mensitv  of  all  thin*^  is  eternity  deriving  its  name  from  o/* 

‘  rrffi/M  heiuij — immortal  and  divine.’  (Ijib.  I.  Col.  r.  x.) 

It  is  a  well  foundt'd  rule  in  eritieal  interpretation  that  etm 
term  Ur  taken  in  its  proper  sense^  o\(*ept  there  be  soinethini; 
ill  the  subject  or  eonnexion  wliicli  requires  an  iinpro|>er  or  li[;«‘ 
rative  explanation.  Hut  this  ('un  apj>ear  only  by  proving  thit 
the  subject  is  incapable  of  the  former  explanation, 
everbuitinj;  punishment  is  dii  tH'tly  o])jM>sed  to  everlaslini^  lik, 
the  contrast  fixes  at  once  the  lueaniiu;  of  the  tt^rm,  and  proto 
the  iieqietuitv  of  both  states  to  he  alike  unlimited. 

II  ere  a  nutural  ipiestion  siit^j^ests  itsc'lf — what  is  the  im})r^ 
skm  whb’h  would  he  fixed  on  the  mind  of  an  unbiassc'd  ntiU 
of  the  New  T'estaineiit,  oiu'  totally  is^norant  of  the  eontrovfnt 
ill  question,  by  its  unifonn  scope  and  lan«;uaije  on  this 
jt'ct  ^  He  would  find  the  same  duration  applietl  to  the  stated 
Ibe  impenitent  wbieli  is  attributed  to  the  happiness  of 
rii^hteous.  He  would  meet  with  incidental  allusions  to  tb 
former  subject  of  tremendous  inqiort ;  ami  he  would  find 
tbin^  to  eneowrai;e  the  hope  of  any  alteration  of  that  srntf**^ 
which  the  jude;^  of  all  will  pronounce  at  the  last  day. 
persuaded  that  the  impression  would  directly  coiitradicH  tif 
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K^inneof  universal  restitution.  There  is  one  p  issa^e  wliicli,  in 
llie  prt*sent  case,  ap|>ears  to  us  jH'culiarly  iltH’isive.  It  is  the 
iwfiil  laiij^u.uje  ol’the  Saviour  coiieeruiii^  Ju3as  :  ‘  it  had  been 
tor  that  man  if  lie  liad  pot  b(H»n  horn.’  Now  extend  the 
— akiYic,* — m  T6»  aiv^  as  far  as  we  can,  if  tlie  terms  do 
not  convey  the  notion  A  future  unlimited  duration,  that  dii- 
ritioii  heirs  no  ussii^nabfe  proportion  to  the  eternity  that  tvlll 
Ibtloa.  It  will  therefire  ultimately  be  t;ood  even  for  tludas, 
thit  lie  had  been  born.  Hut  this  is  in  direct  ojiposition  to  the 
foleinn  assertion  of  Jesus  Christ  himself.  Tin*  difficulty  is 
|K)iu*s(Iy  confessed  by  Dr.  H. ;  and  his  ex^dauatioii  is  evidently 
ansitisiactory  to  himself.  ‘  Till  more  satisfactory  answers  be 
IfiTca’  he  says,  ‘  /  am  trilling  that  the  diffivnlty  should  re- 
Mai/i,  and  he  resolred  into  our  iguftrance'  (p.  1H4.)  'I'his 
extorted  concession  is  fatal  to  the  scheme,  and  pronountvs  its 
romleiniiaiiun. 

In  many  parts  of  the  voliirtie  before  us,  the  author  makes 
ptthetic  appeals  to  our  feelings.  It  r<^(|uires  no  penetration  to 
perceive  that  such  sii!)terfii«^(‘s  are  totally  inadmissible  where 
the  lanijuai^e  and  comiiict  of  God  are  concerned.  If  they 
fvove  any  thint:^,  they  jirove  too  much.  It  would  not  biMlitli- 
cult  to  make  the  same  appeals  to  the  advocati's  of  restitution  on 
brhalf  of  an  hypothesis  ihat  should  assert  tliere  is  no  futiu'c 
punishment  at  all;  and  on  Dr.  F/s.  priiieiph's  the  up|x*al  in  tuia 
rise  would  as  su(‘c<^sful  as  liis  own.  IaI  his  own  account 
ilready  cited  (|).  170)  he  seriously  considorc'd,  and  if  man  is 
to  b<‘  tlie  judi^e  of  the  dei^ree  of  punishment  apportioned  to 
his  deserts,  we  niiji^ht  addre.-'S  the  “  chiUlren  of  frailty”  in  the 
*»nie  siyh*  of  im|>assioned  and  sentimental  eloipienee  whioli 
this  sootliiiii^  teacher  of  reli<j;ion  so  fnupiently  adopts.  NVe 
inig;ht  recommend  the  new  scheme  as  ‘  the  cure  of  infidelity 
wd  fuvouraide  to  the  i^eiieral  ret  option  of  (Mirisiiaiiity  as 
Mnovinj^  every  thiiuj^  terrifu*  from  (he  relii^ioii  of  the  Hihle, 
W(1  iidallihly  seeurins;*  an  immense  multitude  of  converts. 
Wen*  Dr.  F.  to  reason  about  Uie  lu'cessity  i»f  punishment  in 
‘«^e  lorni  and  to  a  certain  extent,  we  mii^ht  remind  him  of 
hw  own  ^distinction  betW(H*n  kih  and  the  Niwner,  the  quality 
wtd  the  persouy  (p.  *20  4.)  and  as  the  former  only  can  be 
Ihe  object  of  detestation,  the  |H‘rsoii  of  a  sinner  ought  not  to 
>uff»T  lor  a  mere  “  ciuaiity  I”  Hut  we  must  leave  the  Doctor 
wd  his  unineuiiiiig  abstractions,  and  enter  our  solemn  protest 
•gainst  a  system  wliieli  is  thus,  in  the  fury  of  its  imaginary  bc- 
•(‘'oh'iice^  subversive  of  all  the  admouitioiis  and  denunci- 
xtionsol  the  sacreil  volume  ;  which  iiourislu*s  the  fatal  iiope  of 
nnpunity ;  and  reduces  to  an  unmeaning  cliioiera  the  awful 
*wirtions  of  the  divine  law. 

X.  2  M 
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It  was  our  intention  to  have  adverted  to  the  affected,  the  «ick. 
enint;  st^nsibility  of  this  slender  volume.  We  desisted  aho  to 
notice  the  fret^ueni  attempts  of  the  author  to  represent  perse, 
cution  as  receiving  its  vital  principle  from  the  doctrine  whicb 
he  op|K>ses.  And  yet,  judging  from  the  virulence  of  the  party 
we  should  have  considerable  apprehensions,  if  the  legisUturt 
of  these  kingdoms  were  to  he  ncw-modelleil  by  a  Socinitn  fic. 
lion.  While  they  are  very  tolerant  towards  infidels,  they  tro 
outragtH)tisly  rancorous  against  tliose  who  are  often  con¬ 
temptuously  U‘rmed  ‘  evangelical  preachers.’  As  a  proof  of 
this  we  neeil  only  to  advert  to  the  last  discourse  of  this  volumf. 
Or.  E.  in  the  zeal  of  his  charity  ^serts  that  British  and 
Ciallican  catholics  disclaim  the  principle  of  persecution  :  but 
from  this  ‘  commendation’  he  excludes  a  considerable  number 
of  thos*^  who  in  tlie  established  church  ‘  assume  to  Utem. 
selves  the  exclusive  character  of  evangelical  preachers;*  and  a 
‘  large  pro|)ortiou’  of  the  evangelical  S4‘ctaries.  We  have  neither 
leisure  nor  iiudination  to  expose  the  absurdity  of  this  ungene¬ 
rous  imputation  ;  but  must  leave  it  to  be  refuted  by  the  letloui 
exertions,  and  active  benevolence  of  the  calumniated  party. 
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*,•  Grttlmen  and  Publishers  who  have  works  in  the  press  will  oblige 
the  Conductors  the  Eci.eciic  Review,  bj/  sending  Infjnnation 
fpost  jxiidj  of  the  subject,  extent  ^  and  probable  price  of  such  works  : 
tmich  they  may  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  vuhlic,  if 
consistent  with  its  plan* 


Many  fritiiJtiof  the  laic  Dr.  Willianm 
haviuf  c\|»rcs>c;l  a  aish  fur  hi^  portrait, 
itiaii)  cuiitciiiplation  to  ptihliNh  an  en* 
irraviDit  in  (•^u.irto,  by  a  rate  artist, 
fnxn  an onitinal  puintiiiK  by  Alliiigbain 
(nuv  ill  |H>s'ir>sii>ii  of  Mis.  Williams,) 
xs  axN)  as  a  siiliicicnt  miiiibcr  uf  Sub* 
icnbrrp  can  br*  ublaincU.  Price  15s. 
Pnolii  II.  Is.  Sulxcriptir-ns  niil  be  ir> 
feiirl  by  the  Ib*v.  J.  Whittenhury, 
Dirlmjtton,  Diirhaiii,  the  Rr  v.  J.  (ttl> 
bert,  Rotherham,  Mr.  S.  Williams,  Ply- 
OMith,  anil  Mr.  James  Ulack,  ^ork- 
strrtt,  ('oveiit  Garden  —  In  eonsc- 
^nenre  of  the  rlcath  of  the  Innieiitcd 
ediluf  a  very  lar;;e  nunibi;r  of  cop-es  of 
tbe  complete  Works  of  Pn  sldeiit 
fdvardkarc  ly’ni;  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Krerutoiii.  Individuals  wliu  may  uish 
to  pnretiase  this  valuable  publication 
•'ll  greatly  ohline  them  by  sending  in 
thcrn.unes  as  above,  on  or  before  the 
3l»t  of  Dee,  when  the  Subscription 
pficf  of  31.  |■*^.  the  set  will  be  raised 
•o4l.  ’I'hose  who  tnkc  siv«*n  Copies  i(» 
bi'f  an  <  i<hlh  gratis.  Catalogues  of 
t'lc  Dr.’s  l.ihraiy  have  In'cn  print(‘<l,  and 
•*T  U-  had  on  application  to  .Mr. 

the  authorised  publisher  of  all 
1‘ii  works. 

In  the  course  of  the  present  month 
•  II  be  puhlishcd  a  new*  edition  of  the 
‘•of  Jaitcway,  with  a  Preface  hy  the 
Robert  ll.ill,  of  lA*ice»tor. 
InNjvcrnber  will  be  publishail,  a  new 
of  Cornelii  Sclirevelii  l^exieon 
^•nuale  Cirajco-l.atiiiuai  et  Latino- 
’r»ciim:  studio  atipic  opera  Jonephi 
Hill,  Joannis  Kntick,  fiiilielmi  Uowyer, 
^  non  Jacobi  Smith,  D.  I).  adaiicturn. 
J^nper  ipioqiie  ad  c.ilceiii  adject*  sunt 
^’•ntij*  Gr.eco«l..aliiia*,  <|nibtis  omnia 
'•X'T  1  iigiia*  priiniliva  com pri  hen- 
'n’lir.  Item  Traetaliis  Duo;  alter dc 


rc«o!utiene  verborum,  alter  dr  artienlis 
uti  rque  perutilis,  et  .Tipie  de<id<‘ratut. 

Karly  in  October  will  be  published, 
a  new  edition  ol  Potter’s  Gr**eiin  Auti- 
(piities,  with  ao  Appendix  by  Professor 
Duiibir;  coiitainiiig  a  Cuu«;ise  History 
of  the  Stall  s  ufGn'cce,  aiKl  un  Account 
of  the  Lives  and  Writing?  of  the  moat 
cclehrotcd  Greek  Authors.  Tne  Plates 
have  b%en  all  re-drawn  withgr«at  ear*' 
under  the  Professor’’*  lns|»»  ction,  and  rc- 
sturt'd  to  the  Cla*«si  •  Purity. 

Shortly  will  he  piibli'lud  an  In- 
quiiy  into  the  Nature  .^nd  (’auscs  of 
the  We.ilih  of  Nations.  Hv  Adam 
Smith,  L!..  D.  itc.  A  New  edition,  w.th 
Note?,  nad  an  .A<Mitioiial  V*i'nin*',  eon- 
tainiiig  Dissert atioiis  on  the  .Subjects 
lrenl**d  id  iii  the  Text  of  Dr.  Smitli,  by 
D.  Biiehannii. 

'I’he  fallowing  iioliee  has  l»<*en  rreent- 
ly  issued  by  the  Solicitors  for  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  l'amiiii*lgc.  WluTias  hy  an 
Act,  pas?<Ml  in  the  K  ghth  Year  of  the 
H*;ign  of  her  la’e  .M.ijtrsty  tjtu*en  .\nnc, 
intitlo*!  “  All  Act  for  the  K.iicourape- 
incnl  of  Learn. ns,”  5cc.  a  fb)py  ol  every 
new  IL>«)k,  and  of  every  other  B  >ok  re- 
|)riiiteii  and  publi’.h*’  I  with  Additions,  is 
required  to  be  dtliveicd  by  the  Priiitci 
for  I’riiilei'S  tbere'»f  to  the  Wareli  Mise- 
kee|H*r  of  the  Stationers’  (.'oinpativ,  at 
their  Hall, before  sue'/.  Piiblle.tiioii  made, 
for  the  use  of  the  Library  of  the  lliiivrr- 
sily  of  Cambridge,  which  An,  in  an 
Action  broiighl  !iy  the  Chanecllor,  Mas* 
Utrs  ami  Scliulais  of  the  said  Unner- 
sity,  ctiiifurniably  with  a  .Notice  fuih- 
linhed  on  Ihc’t  bidialf  in  Jaiai.iry  IHl  I, 
has  Ix’en  ilenilc  l  *»y  the  Court  «»f  Kiuu's 
Bi-nch  to  i*xti'ii  i  t«)  all  l>ook*»  |*uhli?lieil 
as  therein  tnciiiioMcd,  whelner  tla’V  un* 
eiilered  in  the  Reci'vter  of  the  .Statioiien.’ 
C'Jtiipan}'  or  not  ;  Nili'  C  ••  hereby 
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j;ivcn,  ll»at  the  Chancellor,  Masters, 
aiHi  Srholart  ot  Ihr  ftaitl  I’nixcrsity  of 
Cambridge,  rr(|uire  the  l>ireoiu)ns  of 
the  ^id  Act  u  U*  conipUid  with,  and 
an  Action  mill  he  hi  ought  lo  enforce  the 
iVnaltien  of  he  haiJie  in  every  n&tanco 
in  which  one  Copy  ot  a  Hook,  pub* 
lished  an  afurt  »aid  after  the  Date  of 
this  Notice,  khali  not  be  delivered  to  the 
Warehousikiepcr  of  the  Slationeri’ 
Comi>auy,  tor  the  V»c  of  the  said  Cnl* 
wersity. 

S  r  Kveranl  lloiue  has  in  the  pren«, 
a  Course  of  I  t  etures  on  Conipaiaiivc 
Anatomy,  delivend  by  him  at  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Suigf'oni. 

Col.  Montagu  has  utarly  ready  tor 
publication,  a  Supplement  to  his  Or¬ 
nithological  DictioiiurVi  which  will  con¬ 
tain  much  new  and  int*  i  t  sting  matter 
on  the  Natuial  History  of  ]>riiibh 
Birds. 

The  Rev.  Fiederic  Nolan  is  printing 
a  Series  of  Sern.ons  on  the  t>pcratiuns 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  with  notes  and  ilius- 
trati<Ni>. 

A  Picturt•^c|nc  Vojaee  ri'iiiul  <»4eut 
Rriiaiii,  illiistrate<l  liy  colonrul  €*n- 
gravii)g«,  is  prt  pating  for  puhlicntiiin,  in 
imjicrial  qu.iito;  tti  eomincnrc  witli  a 
Voyage  fiom  the  IjinuMrinl,  toward  An- 
glesi'a.  The  narrative  a  ill  be  urittLii 
by  Mr.  Riclianl  Ay  ton,  an<l  the  prints 
eu.;rjM.d  by  Mr.  William  Daniel,  from 
his  own  drawings. 

Mr.  in.  Godwin  h.'is  nearly  ready 
fur  the  j  n  s>-,  Miii.olrs  of  the  Lives 
and  Wiil  ngs  of  K'lwaid  and  John 
I'hilips,  till*  iHphewikOt  Milton. 

Mr.  Win.  Diulswoilh  is  preparing  for 
the  priss  a  Dcvciiption  of  Saii!>bui'y 
Cathidral,  including  an  ii<  count  of  its 
nu»ni>ineut«,  and  hiogiaphical  iminoirs 
of  thehislu'ps,  in  .a  quarto  volume,  with 
rugravings. 

C.  Cl.iike,  F->q.  proposes  to  publish 
an  lii\i  sligation  of  ti  e  Miclianical 
S*cience  and  Historical  Descent  of  Ar¬ 
chitecture  in  Falkland,  during  the  mid¬ 
dle  ages,  in  n  quarto  volume,  W'lh  about 
ibiity  engravings. 

Mr.  Barker  \»  preparing  for  pubhea- 
Lott,  a  View  of  all  the  bvsl  and  inoit 
valuable  rditiooN  of  iIk-  Classics,  and  of 
woiks  cn  Ljiiiu  etitici’'in  and  arliquU 
•  lice. 

The  Society  for  Piomoling  Christian 
KrowU«lgr  are  pr*  pa  ring  to  publish 
pcTiesliealiy,  a  Fain  ly  Bible,  in  two 
auarto  vwloinvt,  with  lotes  by  the  Rev. 


George  DV)y|y  and  the  Ret.  | 

Munt.and  appropriate  eiigraviogv  ^ 

1  he  Medical  and  Chirtirgical  Sutr’T 
of  London  will  publish. the  Fomib  \j.  \ 

hime  of  thtir  Transactions  iu  thv  count 
of  next  util. 

Mr.  IJobhouse  has  nearly  ready  («(  ! 

publication,  a  sr  eond  edition  of  tisTn.  \ 
vels  in  Turkey .  I 

Dr.  Smith,  president  of  the  Cnness  f 

Society,  will  sot'll  puhlith  a  thi«d  Hi. 
tion  of  his  Introduction  to  Fhydclogictl 
and  Systematical  Botany. 

A  new  edit-on,  eartfully  rrristd  im| 
corrected,  of  Dr.  (i ray’s  Delineation  of  , 

the  Parables  of  our  Saviour  will  soon 
appear.  ’ 

The  Rev.  W.  Faulkner,  of  St.  Ar.. 
drews,  Worce>ler,  h.T>  iu  the  prrti,  aa 
unproved  tsliiit  n  of  h'.s  Slriciurca  on 
reading  the  Church  Svrvice. 

Anew  cdit;on  of  Baxtfi’s  Treatise 
on  Converse  with  (iod  in  Solitude,  it 
nearly  leady,  the  piolils  of  wi  ich  if  any, 

.are  to  be  devoted  to  a  Charitable  i 

•  § 

jet-l. 

In  the  Fieuch  expt'se,  for  1812,  the  * 
popnlatitm  of  France  is  stated  as  under.  - 
— Old  France  (eontaiiiing  147,  973  ? 

square  miles)  *8,786,911:  Coiintrlei 
lately  annexed  (i  ontainiiigdl,049rquare 
miles  13,931,466:  in  all  4*2, 758.371  j 

inhabit  ants.  The  rate  of  populatioaii  " 
old  France  is  194.  3  to  a  square  mHc, 
and  in  the  late  cumpiestH  3.  The 
present  rate  of  population  in  F>nglind  ^ 

is  196.  3  to  a  sqitaie  mile.  n 

Mr.  T.  SIk  liirake  has  been  long  eo*  ! 
gagt  d  in  the  means  ot  impelling  vrsicU  | 
on  the  water  by  machinery,  llisdoign 
is  to  prt*dnce  boats  which  will  move  * 
along  rivers  nr  ennaU  by  means  of  the 
arm,  or  by  ste.im,  so  as  to  reduce  the  | 
ialviiir  expciKh'd  on  inland  naviptioa 
one  half.  Ste.iui  boats  are  alnady  it 
use  on  the  river  Aire. 

The  stvdith  Annual  Report  of  tie 
Ilibcniian  Society  has  just  been  pt'« 
lishetl,  an<]  may  be  had  at  Hniniltoa'I 
Faternosttr-Kow. 

The  net  revenue  of  the  post  office  for 
1812, amounted  to  1 ,414, 4/.  Iul75i 
it  did  not  exceed  l3th(M.(Vf. 

I’he  Committee  of  tin*  Religious  TrtCt 
Socitly  hav«‘  .tsued  tiiketsat  Jf.  per  lie* 
zen  of  a  size  <  oiiv»  nient  for  the  Pui'lutwe 
of  which  giv«  n  lo  beggar  or  hawker,  tdl  | 
entitlethe  bearer  toriccive  twelvt  enW*  I 
tainiiig  Penny  tracts  with  cuts ;  snJ  thr  | 
lo  commence  a  prcfi^ahlc  trade  wdh  >4-  I 
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counteiact  the  sale  «if  pio- 
i«s«  ai^  immoral  tracts  ami  ballads 
aivia  extensive  circul.ition. 

Speedily  ail*  l'<^  publishcrl,  Anna- 
a  ro*  oi,  In  twelve  books.  P»y 
!lt  lb'*  G  •  'lownseml,  A.  B.  Trinity 
Collrp,  (.'ambridjje.  Mr.  Townsend 
•M  arl'imimsi  oil  printing  the  eight 
»it  books  of  Aimacetidon,  in  one  vo- 
,.isf.  quarto,  price  ll.  Is.  The  work 
•  11  go  to  press  in  three  or  four  weeks. 

.U  a  »<ry  ft  w  c»>pies  will  he  printed, 

Mr  Tuwnscu.l  will  he  ohiigerl  to  those 
fboIxMKXir  him  with  their  Subscriptions 
iitrpd  ttieir  luait's  to  Mr.  A.  J.  Valpy, 
Las^oa. 

lathe  press,  and  shortly  will  be  pnb- 
!;ih<d,  the  Pradical  Kx|K).<»itor,  or 
Serpture  illustrateti  by  factn,  arranifed 
iwever)*  day  in  the  year.  In  I  vol. 
12fno.  by  C.  Buck. 

Is  the  pre»s,  and  nearly  ready  for 
pablication,  the  Duties,  Advantages, 
|h»amrcs,  and  Sorrows  of  the  Mar* 
riafr  Stale.  By  John  Oringtoii,  of  Clap- 
tan,  in  1‘2ibo.  price  3s. 

A  New  N  ovel  from  the  pen  of  the 
mthor  of  Cecilia,  Evelina  &c.  will  ap¬ 
pear  early  in  November. 

The  Medical  and  Chimrgical  Society 
v'lli  publish  the  fourth  volume  of  their 
Traoalaiioiis  in  October. 

Dr.  Smith  has  made  considerable  ^  ro- 
Ptn  in  the  third  edhion  of  his  Intro- 
dortion  to  Bhysiuliigical  and  Systt  nia- 
ticai  Dot.iiiy  which  will  be  publi^hed  in 
^<ie  volume  octavo,  illustrate  by  nuroe* 
engravings. 

.Mn.  RoIk  rts,  author  of  the  tale  of 
Rose  and  Kmily,  is  engaged  on  a  Novel 
o3ro'i.  ahich  will  be  ready  foipublica* 
tjoin  Dereinld  r. 

Dr.  Hutton  lias  nearly  re.idy  for  pub¬ 


lication  the  second  edition  of  Recrea¬ 
tions  in  Matliematics  and  Natural  Phi¬ 
losophy  :  containing  amusing  Disserta- 
tuHis  and  Kiiquirlaa  concerning  a  variety 
of  Subiects,  the  moat  Remarkable  and 
Proper  to  excite  Cariosity  and  Attention 
to  the  whole  range  of  the  Matht  ma- 
tical  and  Philosophical  Scienres :  First 
conip«.>se<l  by  M.  Oxaiiam,  of  the  Royal 
.Academy  of  Sciences,  ficc.  Ijitely  re¬ 
coin  and  greatly  enlarged,  in  a 

new  Edit  on,  by  th<*  cel«h*at«‘d  M.  Mon- 
tuela,  and  u«)W  translated  into  Emglish, 
and  improved  with  many  Additions  and 
Ob:^'rvatious  :  the  work  will  lie(*ompria- 
ed  III  four  vnlnines  octavo,  and  illustrat¬ 
ed  with  nearly  one  hundred  quarto 
plate;. 

Mr.  William  Daniel,  A.  R.  A.  is  pre- 
paring  (or  publication,  a  P.cturesqua 
Voyage  round  Great  Britain  illustra'ed 
with  coloured  Rngrav:ngs.  To  com¬ 
mence  with  a  Picture^  e  Voyage  freni 
the  fjiiids  End  towanis  Aoglesea.  The 
Design  of  this  voyage  is  to  give  a  De¬ 
scriptive  Account  of  the  Coast  and  of 
every  object  worthy  of  obsiTvation  in  its 
Vicinity,  of  the  Towns,  Harbours,  Forta 
and  the  general  chaiwrUr  ami  appt'tr- 
ance  of  the  Sliore  round  the  Island.  The 
V’oyagc  will  be  wrltt*  n  by  Mr.  Richard 
Ayton,  and  illustrated  with  coloured 
prints  engraved  by  Mr.  W'illiam  Daniel! 
from  his  own  drawings  made  expressly 
for  the  purpose.  It  will  be  puhlinhetl 
in  Monthly  Numla-rs,  each  Number  te 
contain  two  plates,  colouiul,  with  six¬ 
teen  pages  of  letter  pres*». 

T'lie  present  {Hirtion  of  the  work  wi'.l 
consist  of  Eourteen  Numbers  forming 
one  large  volume  in  I miierial  Quarto . 
The  fir>t  Nuinlx'r  will  appear  early  in 
the  ensuing  Winter. 
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An  Essay  on  the  Study  and  Compo- 
♦■tion  of  iiiogrnphy.  By  James  Field 
8vo.  price  10s.  6d.  bds. 

^••ba  fin«*  Portiuit  fn>m  an  original 
'finaiurc.  Meix,ii-rs  ofUtorre  Frrtlcrick 
Kvj  late  of  the  Theatre  Royal 
*<sti)t.{rardrn.  By  William  Duiilapp, 
'*q.itol«.  8ro.  price  11.  Is.  hds. 

r.,j  Biography;  or,  (»•«>,  Cr¬ 


t’cal  and  Historical  of  the  most  eniioeni 
Persons  of  all  Agr^,  ('ouritries,  Cotidi- 
tiuiis,  and  Prufcssioii»,  arrunged  accord¬ 
ing  to  Alphabetical  Order.  Composed 
by  Dr.  .Aikiri,  ami  other  ahlo  iii'«t«rians. 
Vol.  H,  4to.  21.  2s.  bds. 

An  Ks'ay  on  the  Character  of  II  wry* 
the  Fifth,  whin  l*nncc  of  Walei.  By 
Alexander  Luder*,  E  q.  e«oirn  ^vo.  >s. 
b^v. 
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CLASSICAL. 

rii»dn  ;  A  D'alofrut- oil  th<*  linmorta- 
lily  ot  till'  Soul.  Traiulutid  fiom  t)ie 
(irtt’k  ot  Flalo.  si.lli  No»in,  by  T.  R,  J. 
Kkj.  a.  M.  8vo.  pnci*  lu«.  t>d.  bJs. 

EbUCAtlON. 

The  fiftli  F/lition  of  tlir  Litin  Pflniir. 
Hy  the  Kev.  K  l.ynncy  price  4s.  C«l. 
boutid. 

uiSToay. 

T!ie  H’«tory  of  KnJand  from  the 
earluikt  Period  to  l!ic  rlos«‘  of  the  year 
1812.  By  John  Bigland,  2  vols.  S^o. 
price  ll.  1 6s.  bds. 

MIMTAAY. 

A  Topographical  uiul  Military  dc- 
acriptioii  of  <je. ni.any  and  '.he  Siirrouml* 
iniiCouiitiy.  By  Captain  Mulkr,  8vo. 
7s.  i>dt. 

.Sii  ge  de  Tarragonc  de  I’Assaut  ot  dc 
la  Piisede Cette  Place,  par  Ics  rr.inyais 
au  inois  de  Juiu,  18)1.  Par  le  tjencral 
D.  Jn.  Sffieni  de  Conlicias,  8\o.  5s. 

Avee  lea  l)rtails  de  son  F.vaston  dii 
Chateau  Fort  oh  il  etait  iiitpri>onnt;e,  et 
quiUpics  Observations  sur  la  Nature, 
les  Stratagems,  et  les  Kessourcesdu  Gou- 
Yeruemt  nt  Fran^sis. 

Cary  s  General  Atlas,  imperial  4to. 
41.  4v  bds  ;  anti  41.  14s.  6d.  hf-hd  Russia 
A  New  General  .Atlas,  in  Si.xty-eight 
Plates,  full  coloured  ;  rnntainiiig  se¬ 
parate  Majis  of  all  the  Kingdoms  anti 
States  throughout  the  World. 

Map  tit  I)cvt)n»hire  price  01.  2s.  in 
Sheets.  A  nt  »v  Topogi^phir.il  Map  of 
Devonshire,  uicluding  I’.irls  of  the  ad* 
jaceiit  Counties,  on  a  Scale  of  Half  an 
Inch  to  a  Mile,  ict  I  nit'll  from  a  Survey 
niade  hy  ( trdt'f  of  the  MoanlofOrdnnnee, 
iindrr  the  I)  reetton  of  ('ol.  .Mudge. 

A  nt  w  M  »p  t»f  the  ('ountries  extend¬ 
ing  tiiMu  the  Adiintic  to  the  (iulf  t>f 
Rotbnia,  anti  then«'e  ea'^lVaitl  to  tin* 
Mouths  of  the  Scheldt  ;  iutcnihtl  to  ex¬ 
hibit  the  prercnl  State  of  Wni ,  between 
Ibe  Bclligennt  Powers.  Piict*  1-is.  in 
alM*rt,  nmllSs  mount t'd  on  Rollers,  or 
In  ease  for  the  p«u'ket, 

,K  new  Map  tif  Spam  .and  Poitugal,  in 
which  the  KoaiN,  Hirers,  Mountains, 
Jtc.  are  carefully  th  liueuteit  from  the 
most  recent  Authorities.  Price  7s.  6il. 
in  vlirst,  ard  10>.  bd.  in  case  for  the 
pocket. 

A  Sketch  of  the  RnsMan  (\innpxicn, 
iO  1812,  bv  the  Hi>n.  Kiihert  ('lit)ord  i 
jnciuding  n  Plan  ol  the  Rus>iau  Po'^i* 


tion  at  Borodino;  in  one  large  ik«( 
price  7i.  fki. 

MISCFI  LANtUl'S. 

Observations  tin  W.-rks  of  Fiction  ig 
gen  ral,  and  particularly  those  for  Cliil. 
dren  and  Adolesocnci .  i2nia  price  4a. 
bds. 

D  tters  written  hy  Fniincut  Pereom 
in  the  Seventeenth  aimI  Fightcioth Cra* 
tunes;  to  which  are  added.  Hetrue't 
Journh-s  to  Be.vdiiig,  and  to  WaiUn 
Hall,  the  Scat  of  Browne  Willis, 
and  Lives  of  Fminent  Men:  by  Ma 
Aubrey,  F.sq.  The  Whole  now  foit 
published  from  the  Originals  in  the  Bd* 
leian  Library  and  .Ashmolean  Maseiua; 
with  biographical  and  literary  illortra* 
tions.  By  the  author  of  5klecUOQifro« 
the  Gcntieni.in*s  Magazine,  3  vuk.  Bra. 
II.  lU  6d.  l>d. 

Tales  of  tire  IX»ad,  principally  trter. 
latod  from  the  French,  small  6vo.  9t. 
bds. 

Liberality  and  Prtiiulice,  a  Tab. 
By  KlizaCoxe,  3  vuhs.  12nio.  price  IBi. 
bds. 

Time-tables,  to  hicilitate  the  Caire* 
latioii  of  Interest,  &,c.  £lc.  on  Biih 
ami  Accuunu  current ;  cooaisting  of 
Three  Hundred  and  Sixty-fite  TsMcg 
exhibiting,  without  Calculation,  tin 
Number  of  Days  from  each  day  of  the 
year,  to  every  other  day  of  the  yw. 
By  J.  N.  Cosshain,  accouiitaut,  Bhitol, 
12nio.  18s.  bds. 

A  Reply  to  the  Stricture*  of  the  Re». 
Isaac  Milner,  D.D.  Dean  of  Ciflirle.lic. 
By  Herlrcrl  Marsh,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Mir* 
garet  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Cainbridjf. 
pri'  C  3s.  6d. 

The  61‘cond  p.art,  consisting  of  the 
Third  ainl  Fourth  volume*  of  the  Lrtiwi 
of  Mrs.  Flisabeth  Montagu,  with  iwb^ 
of  the  letters  of  her  Ci»rrcspoi«kiit»; 
containing  her  Litters  from  the  age  of 
twcnty-thiiJC  to  fo.ty,  ending  with  tb* 
Coronation  of  George  the  third.  Pwl** 
lished  by  Matthew  .Montagu,  F.vj.  her 
Nephew  and  Fxecutor.  vol.  3,  4, 

8vo.  14.«.  IhD.  and  on  large  Paiwt, 
price  one  guinea  in  bds. 

NATi  nAL  rHtLosorur. 

.5n  lutroductinn  to  the  Study  of 
M..thematic.al  Principles  of  Natwn^ 
Philosophy  ;  containing  a  Strie*  » 
I.ecturcs  upon  the  K<  ctillncar  and  I^- 
jix'tile  Motion,  tho  Mechanical  Acta*, 
.and  the  Rotatory  .and  Vibiati>ry  Mfl^ 
of  Rodic.s.  By  the  lb  v.  B.  Rr  dp. 
n.l>.  F.R.S.  2  vol.  8vo.  II  .^«*bd^ 
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rOVTKY. 

Poetical  SkHchei  of  Scarborooffh; 
90tt«ntoiccomptny  a  Saries  of  Twen- 
rTW«4r  Hnmorous  Design*,  made  during 
I  Vail  there  la$t  Seaton ;  detcriptire 
\jgt  te<tont»  and  Ainntu'inents  of  that 
ftikk  naVc  Watericg-place.  Royal  8vo. 
It  It  S')!)  Jt. 

t  of  laurel  ;  or  Nrw  Proba- 
Uvtrj  (Xlrs  ('ollected  and  edited  by 
4.  Q.  a»'d  W.  W . 

The  Hiird  E«litiun,  revited,  with  te- 
«ntt  Piece*,  never  betorc  publlthed,  of 
Hr»io  and  Poems,  Doctrinal  and  £x- 
prnmental,  on  a  variety  of  Subjects. 
Bjr  D<nirl  Herbert,  of  Sudbury.  3t.  6d. 
Sank— fine  Paper,  4s  fid. 

The  World  betore  the  Flood.  A 
Poeai,  in  Ten  Cantos.  With  other  Oc- 
'adoDsl  Pieces.  Second  Kdit ion.  Hmo, 

IHEOLUCY. 

Sermons  on  Important  Subjects;  to 
which  i>  added,  Charge  deliven-d  to  the 
(kffv  of  the  Diocese  of  Meath.  By 
T.L  O’lbirne,  D.D.  M  R.  I.  A.  liord 
Btthop  of  Meath.  Also  may  l>e  bad, 
hy  the  tame  Author,  Sermons  preached 
Oiwveral  oocasions. 

The  First  Seven  Epot*h*  of  the  An* 
ricit  Britiih  .  Church :  a  Sermon, 
pTMched  at  St.  Ptter’f  Church,  Car- 
Mrthen.  on  the  2d  of  July*  1812*  By 
the  Rt.  R«>v.  riiomas  Burgeat,  D.  D. 
F.R.S.  k  S.  A.  Bishop  of  St.  David’s. 

Renarki  on  Methodism,  intended  to 
^  its  Discordance  iu  certain  Points 


with  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  8vo. 
7t.  fid.  bds. 

A  Treatise  on  Human  Happiness.  By 
the  late  Rrv.  W.  Steven*,  D.  D.  Edited 
hy  the  Rt  v.  Ttioma*  Maityn,  B.  D. 
F.  It.  and  1*  S.  Regius  Profrswor  of 
Botany  in  the  l'nivei>ity  of  I'ambridge. 

An  Apology  for  promoting  Chris* 
tianity  in  Indi.a :  ('outaining  Two  Let* 
ters,  addresKfMi  to  the  Hon.  the  K.sst- 
India  Company,  concerning  the  Idol 
Juggeriiuot;  uikI  a  Memorial,  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Bengal  ttuveriimrnt  in 
1307,  In  Defence  of  the  Christian  Mis* 
sioiis  in  India.  Printed  by  Order  ol  the 
lion,  thi*  House  of  Commons.  To  which 
are  now  added.  Remarks  on  the  Letter 
addressed  by  the  Bengal  Gov«Tnment  to 
the  Court  of  Directors  in  Reply  to  the 
Memorial.  With  an  Appi'iidix,  con¬ 
taining  various  oiRcial  P.ipers,  chiefly 
extracted  from  the  Parliamentary  Re¬ 
cords  relating  to  the  Pn>mulgatioii  of 
Christianity  in  India.  By  the  Rev. 
Claudius  Buchanan,  D.  D>  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
boards. 

Family  Discourses.  By  Henry 
Lacey.  In  two  volumes.  crowo,8vo» 
12s.  bds. 


TIAVIll. 

Narrative  of  a  Tour  taken  in  1667,  to 
la  Grande  Chartreuse  and  AlcU  By 
Don  Claude  Launcelot,  with  a  bri^ 
Sketch  of  the  Institutieo  of  th6  Port 
Royal.  8to«  8s.  bds. 


